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HOURS OF IDLENESS: 

A SERIES OP POEMS ORIOTNAL AND TRANSLATED.* 


" Virgiulbus paoriique canto.”— IIobacb, lib. 3 , Ode 1 . 

fM flak' xivu fi*,ri rt Tfin<?, x 

**He M'histled as he went, for want of thought.”— D r yi>i5>'. 


[• Fii-st published in IS07.] 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

FBEDEEICK, EARL OF CARLISLE, 


THK 

SECOND EDITION OF THESE TOEMS 

Is inscT{btlr» 

BY ms OBLIOKD WARD AND AFFECTIONATE KINSMAN,* 

THE AUTHOR. 


• [iMbella, daughter of WillUm. fourth Lord Byron (great-great uncle of 
the Poet), became, in 1742, the wife of Henry, fourth Earl of Carllale, aud 
wat the mother of the fifth Earl, to whom this dedication waa addreaaed, 
Tbia lady waa a poeteaa in her way. The Fabya Anawer to Mrs. GrevUle’a 
Prayer for Indifference,” in Pearch'a Collection, ia uaually aacribed to her. 
Lord Carliale acbnowledged the receipt of the Poet'a volume before reading 
the contents, and never returned to the subject. “Perhaps the Earl,” said 
Lord Byron, “ bears no brother near the throne, and if so, I will make hit 
sceptre totter in bis hands.”] 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION * 

In submitting to the public eye the following collection, I 
have not only to combat the difficulties that writers of vei-so 
generally encounter, but may incui’ the charge of pre- 
sumption for obtruding myself on the world, w’hen, without 
doubt, I might be, at my age, more usefully employed 
These productions are the fruits of the lighter hours of a 
young man who has lately completed his nineteenth year. 
As they bear the internal evidence of a boyish mind, this is, 
perhaps, unnecessary information. Some few w'ere written 
during the disadvantages of illness and depression of spirits : 
under the former influence, ^‘Childish Recollections,” in 
particular, wore composed. This consideration, though it 
cannot excite the voice of praise, may at least arrest the arm 
of censure. A considerable portion of those poems has been 
privately printed, at the request and for the penisal of my 
friends. I am sensible that the pai’tial and frequently 
injudicious adniii'ation of a social circle is not the criterion 
by which poetical genius is to be estimated, yet ^'to do 
greatly,” we must “dare greatly;” and I have hazarded my 
reputation Mid feelings in publishing this volume. I have 
“ passed the Rubicon,” and must stand or fall by the “ cast 
of the die.” In the latter event, I shall submit without a 
murmur ; for, though not without solicitude for the fate of 
these effusions, my expectations are by no means sanguine. 
It is probable that I may have dai'ed much and done little; 
'‘for, in the words of Cowper, “it is one thing to write what 
may please our friends, who, because they are such, ore apt 

* [This preface was omitted in the second edition.] 

bS 
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to be a little biassed in our favoui*, and another to write 
what may please everybody; because they who have no 
connection, or even knowledge of the author, will be sure 
to find fault if they can.” To the truth of this, however, I 
do not wholly subscribe ; on the contrary, I feel convinced 
that these trifles will not be treated with injustice. Their 
merit, if they possess any, will be liberally allowed ; their 
numerous faults, on the other hand, cannot expect that 
favour w’liich has been denied to others of maturer years, 
decided chai'acter, and far greater ability. 

I have not aimed at exclusive oiigiut^ty, still less have I 
studied any particular model for imitation ; some translations 
are given, of which many are paraphrastic. In the original 
pieces there may appear a casual coincidence with authors 
whose works I have been accustomed to read : but I have 
not been guilty of intentional plagiarism. To produce any 
thing entirely new, in an age so fertile in rhyme, would be a 
Herculean task, os every subject has ali*eady been treated to 
its utmost extent. Poetry, however, is not my primary 
vocation; to divert the dull moments of indisposition, or 
the monotony of u vacant houi’, urged me ‘‘to this sin 
little can be expected from so unpi’omising a muse. My 
woath, scanty as it must be, is all I shall derive from 
these productions ; and I shall never attempt to replace its 
fading leaves, or pluck a single additional sprig from groves 
where I am, at best, an intruder. Though accustomed, in 
my younger days, to rove a careless mountaineer on the 
Highlands of Scotland, I have not, of late years, had the 
benefit of such pure air, or so elevated a residence, as might 
enable me to enter the lists with genuine bards, who have 
enjoyed both these advantages. But they derive consider- 
able fame, and a few not less profit, from their productions; 
while I shall expiate my rashness as an interloper, certainly 
without the latter, and in all probability with a very slight 
share of the former. I leave to others “ virhm volitare per ora." ^ 
I look to the few who will hear with patience, “ dulce est 
dasipere in loco.” To the former worthies I resign, without 
repining, the hope of immortality, and content myself with 
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tlio not Tory magnificent prospect of ranking amouf^t “tho 
mob of gentlemen who write ; — my readers must determine 
whether I dare say “ with ease,” or the honour of a posthu- 
mous page in “ The Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors/’ 
— a work to which the Peerage is under infinite obligations, 
inasmuch as many names of considerable length, sound, and 
antiquity, are thereby rescued from the obscurity which 
unluckily overshadows several voluminous productions of 
tlicir illustrious beai-ers. 

With slight hopes, and some fears, I publish this first and 
last attempt. To the dictates of young ambition may be 
ascribed many actions more criminal and equally absurd. To 
a few of my own age the contents may afiford amusement : I 
trust they will, at least, be found harmless. It is highly 
improbable, from my situation and pursuits hereafter, that 1 
should ever obtrude myself a second time on the public ; 
nor even, in the very doubtful event of present indulgence, 
shall I be tempted to commit a future trespass of the same 
nature. The opinion of Dr. Johnson on the poems of a noble 
relation of mine,* That when a man of rank appeared in 
the character of an author, he deserved to have his merit 
handsomely allowed,” can have little weight with verbal, and 
still less with periodical censors; but were it otherwise, I 
should be loth to avail myself of the privilege, and would 
rather incur the bitterest censure of anonymous criticism, 
than triumph in honours granted solely to a title. 

The Earl of Carlisle, whose w orks have long received the meed of 
public applause, to wiiich, by their intrinsic worth, they were well 
entitled. (The passage referred to by Lord Byron occurs in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, vol. vili, p. 91, edit. 1835; and in the same volume, 
p. 242, is Dr. Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Chapone, on the Earl’s tragedy ot 
“The Father’s Revongo.” Tho task of pronouncing an opinion was 
forced upon the Doctor, who is evidently struggling between the wish 
to be complimentary and the obligation to be truthfiil.] 



CUTICLE FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

Jaxuaha', 1608 . 

Hours of Idleness; a Series of Poms, original and translated, Pg 

George Gordon, Lord BvRON,a Minor. 8vo.,pp.200. ]Scwivrk,1807. 

The poesy of tliis young lord belongs to the class which neither goils 
nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not recollect to have seen a 
quantity of verse with so few deviations in either direction from that 
exact standard. His effusions aro spread over a dead flat, and can no 
more get above or below the level, than if they were so much stagnant 
water. As nii extenuation of this offence, the noble author is peculiarly 
forward in pleading minority. We have it In the title-page, and on the 
very back of the volume; it follows his name like a favourite part of his 
style. Much stress is laid upon it in the preface; and the poems are 
connected with this general statement of his case, by particular dates, 
stib.stantiating tho age at which each was written. Now, the law upon 
the point of minority we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea available 
only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a supplementary ground 
of action. Thus, if any suit could be brought against Lord Byi'on, for 
the purpose of compelling him to put into court a certain quantity of 
poetry, and If judgment were given against him, it Is highly probable 
that an exception would be taken, were he to deliver far poetry the con- 
tents of this volume. To this he might plead minority; but, as he now 
makes voluntary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, should tho goods bo un- 
marketable. This is our view of the law on the point, and we dare to 
say, 80 will it bo ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, all that lie tells us 
about his youth is rather with a view to increase our wonder tlian to 
soften onr censures. He possibly means to say, “ See how a minor con 
write I This poem was actually composed by a young man of eighteen, 
and this by one of only sixteen!” But, alas! we all remember the 
poetry of Cowley at ten, and Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing 
with any degree of surprise, that very poor verses were written by a 
youth from his leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really 
believe this to he the most common of all occurrences ; that it happens 
In tho life of nine men In ten who are educated in England; and that tlie 
tentli man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather brings forward in order 
to waive It He certainly, however, does allude ft^uently to his family 
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and ancestora— soraetlmes In poetry, sometimes in notes; and while 
giving up his claim on the score of rank, he takes care to remember ua 
of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his 
merit should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it la this consider- 
ation only that induces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a place in our 
review, beside our desire to counsel him, that he do forthwith abandon 
poetry, and turn his talents, which are considerable, and his opportuni- 
ties, which are groat, to better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that the 
more rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied by the pre- 
sence of a certain number of feet,— nay, although (which does not always 
happen) those feet should scan regularly, and have been all counted 
accurately upon the fingers,— is not the whole art of poetry. Wo would 
entreat him to believe, that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of 
fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem, and that a poem in the present 
day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, either in a little 
degree different from the ideas of former writers, or differently eipresscd. 
We put it to his candour, whether there is anything so deserving tlie 
name of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806; and whether, 
if a youth of eighteen could say anything so uninteresting to bis ances- 
tors, a youth of nineteen should publish it 

“ Shades of heroes, farewell ! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu I 
Abroad or at home, your remembrance imparting 
Now courage, ho II tlunk upon glory and you. 

“ Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 

’Tl§ nature, not fear, that excites his regi'ct: 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation ; 

The fame of Ws fathers he ne’er can forgot. 

“ That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish ; 

He vows that he ne'er wiu disgrace your renown ; 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.” 

Now, wc positively do assert, that there is nothing better than these 
stanzas In the whole compass of the noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the greatest 
poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he must have had occa- 
Hiou to see at his writing-master’s) are odioiw. Gray’s Ode on Eton 
College should really have kept out the ten hobbling stanzas “ On a 
distant View of the Village and School of Harrow.” 

" Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in mendshin and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me your ne'er-fading remembrance, 

Which rests in the bosom, though hope U denied.” 

In Uke manner, the ex^lslte Uses of Mr. Rogers, On a Tear,” might 
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have warned the noble author off tliose premises, and spared us a whole 
dozen such stanzas as the following 

" Mild Charity's glow, to us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear; 

CompasKion will melt where this virtue is felt, 

And its dew is diffused in a Tear, 

** The man doom'd to sail with the blast of the gale, 

Through hiliows Atlantic to steer, 

As ho bends o'er the wave which may soon be Iiis grave, 

The green sparkles briglit with a Tear.’’ 

And BO of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, wc do 
not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during his nonage, 
“ Adrian's Address to liis Soul,” when Pope succeeded so indifferently in 
the attempt. If our readers, however, arc of nnotlior opinion, they may 
look at it. 

“ Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 

Friend and associate of this clay 1 
To what unknown region borne 
■\V1U thou now wing thy distant flight ? 

No more with wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.” 

How'cver, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imitations are 
great favourites with I>ord Byron. We have them of all kinds, from 
Anacreon to Ossian ; and, viewing them as school exercises, they may 
pass. Only, why print them after they have had their day and served 
their turn ? Aud why call the tldng in p. 79 a translation, where tm 
words (fiiAar Xfyitr) of tlve Original are expanded into four lines, and the 
other thing In p. 81, where fAiirc¥VKTtxi<; treif is rendered by means 
of six hobbling verses ? As to his Ossianic poesy, we are not veiy good 
judges, being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composi- 
tion, that we should, in all probability, he criticising some bit of tlie 
genuine Maepberson itself, were we to express our opinion of I.<ord 
Byron's rhapsodies. //, then, the following beginning of a “ Song of 
Bards ” is by his lordship, we venture to object to it, as far as we can 
comprehend It. “ What form ri.ses on the roar of clouds, whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests ? His voice rolls on the 
thunder; 'tis Orla, the brown chief of Oithona. Ho was,” Ac. After 
detaining this '‘brown chief” some time, the bords conclude by giving 
him their advice to “ raise bis fair locks then to '“spread them on the 
arch of the rainbow ; ” end “ to smile through the tears of the storm.” 
Of this kind of thing there are no less tlian nine pages ; and we can so far 
v-enture an opinion In their favour, that they look very like Maepherson; 
and we are positive they arc pretty nearly ae stupid and tiresome.* 

• [“I think I could write a more siwsMtic critique on myeelf thin any yet 
pohliafaed. For Inatanre, initead of the remark,— Ul-natored enough, bat not keen, 
•Hibout Haepbenoo, 1 (quoad rerictccra} could have said, ' Alas, thii hnltathm only 
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It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists ; but they sbould use it 
as not abusing it;” and particularly one who piques liimself (though 
Indeed at the ripe age of nineteen) on being “ an infant bard The 
artless Helicon I boast is youth”)— should either not know, or should 
seem not to know, so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem 
abo’s’e cited, on the family«seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven 
pages, on the self-sivine subject, introduced with an apology, ” ho cer- 
tainly had no intention of inserting it/' but really “ tlie particular request 
of some friends,” <S.c. &c. It concludes with fire stanzas on himself, 
” the last and youngest of a noble line.” There is a good deal also about 
his maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachin y Gair, a mountain where 
he spent part of his youth, and might have learnt tliat pibroch is not a 
bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author Ims dedicated so large a part of his volume to Immor 
talise his employments at school and college, we cannot possibly dismiss 
it without presenting tlie reader with a speciicen of these ingenious 
effiisiona. In an ode with a Greek motto, called “ Granta,” we have the 
following magnificent stanzas 

There, in apartments small and damp, 

The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring hy the midnight lamp, 

Goes late bJ bed, yet early rises. 

“ AVlio reads false quantities in Seale, 

Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle, 

Deprived of many a wholesome niwil, 

In barbarous Latin doom’d to wrangle : 

'' Renouncing every pleasing page, 

From authors of historic use, 

Preferring to the letter’d sage, 

Tlie square of the bypothenusc. 

“ Still harmless are these occupations, 

That hurt none hut the hapless student, 

Compared with other recreations, 

Which bring together the imprudent.” 

Wc are sorry to hear so had an account of the college psalmody as is 
contained in tlie following Attic stanzas 

“ Onr choir would scarcely be excused 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 

All mercy now must be refused 
To sudh a set of croaking sinners. 

If David, when his toils wore ended, 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 

To us his psalms had ne’er descended : 

In furious mood he would have tore ’em 1” 

prevea the aaiertion of Dr. JoUnion, tliat many men, women, and children could 
write auch poetiy u Owlan’a.* "—lord fl, Lettm, March 28, 1808.] 
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But, whatever ju<1gmeut may be passed on the poems of tliis noble 
minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be content ; for 
they are the last we shall ever have from liim. He is, at best, he says, 
but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus : he never lived in a garret 
like thorough-bred poets ; and “ though he once roved a careless moun- 
taineer In the Highlands of Scotland,” he has not of late enjoyed this 
advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his publication ; and 
whether it succeeds or not, it is highly improbable, from his situation 
and pursuits hereafter," that he should again condescend to become an 
author. Therefore, let us take what we get, and bo thankful. What 
right have we poor devils to be nice ? We are well off to have got so 
much from a man of this lord's station, who does not live In a garret, but 
has the sway ” of Newstead Abbey. Again we say, let us be thankful ; 
and, with honest Sancho, bid Clod bless the giver, uor look tlie gift-horse 
in the niouth.^ 


• [It ig authoritatively gtatedby his bloscraphur, that Jeffrey— the Editor— was uut 
the author of the article. Lord Byron, w ho at first supposed him the sole apjfressor, 
settled down later luto the belief that his autagoulst was the versatile Uciiry 
Brougham, to whose pen the attack Is now very generally attributed. The Monthly 
iterieie, in those days the next lu circulation to the Edinburgh, gave a much more 
favourable notice rl the “Hours of Idleness" "These compositions (it said) 
are generally of a plaintive or an amator^ cast, with an occasional mixture of 
satire ; and they display both ease and strength— both pathos and fire, It will 
bo expected that marks of Juvenility and of baste should be discovered in these 
productions; and we seriously advise our young bard to fulfil with submissive per- 
severance the duties of revision and correction. Wc diseem, in Lord Byron, a degree 
of mental power, and a turn of mental disposition, which render us solicitous that 
both should be well cultivated and wisely directed, in his career of life."— Lord Byron 
repaid the Edinburgh Critique with a Satire— and became himself a Monthly Rtviewtr.] 



INTKODUCTION TO HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


Early in the year 1806 Lord Rjron nas sitting with Sliss Pigoi at 
Southwell, listening to the poems of Bums, when he told the fair reciter 
that he too was a poet, and wrote do\m the lines “ In thee, I fondly hoped 
to clasp. Then it was that the idea ooemred to him of printing his 
mannscripta for private circulation, and he immediately set about revis- 
iiig old and composing new j)ieco8. The volume was completed In 
November, and a copy sent to his friend Mr. Beecher, who retnratd a 
remonstrance in verse against some licentious stanzas. liord Byron 
acknowledged the jnstico of the rebuke, and the same evening burnt the 
whole edition, with the exception of a copy retained by Mr. Beecher, and 
another which had been f(>rwarded to Mr. Pigot, at Edinburgh. In 
January, 1807, he bad a second private and enlarged edition of a hundred 
copies ready for distribution. Ills favoured correspondents commended 
the contents, and ho was encouraged to prepare an edition for sale, which 
was publisliod in the course of the summer by Mr. Ridge, a bookseller of 
Newark,— tha printer of the previous private volumes. Twenty poems 
equal, in Moore’s opinion, if not superior to those retained, were now 
omitted, and others insci-ted. A second public impression, with further 
curtailments and additions, came out in the spring of 1808, almost simul- 
taneously with the famous article In the Edinburgh Review. Hitherto 
the notices of his book had been mostly favourable, and the contemptuous 
reversal in the high court of criticism of the decision pronounced by 
inferior judges was gall and wormwood to the author. He affected 
indifference at the time, and pretended that, “as he had been lucky 
enough on the whole, his repose and appetite were not discomposed.” 
Afterwards, when the mortification had been swallowed up in victory, 
he acknowledged how his spirit had fired at the blow. “ It knocked 
roe down,” he said, “but I got up again. The effect upon roe was rage 
and resistance ; but not despondency nor despair. I was bent on falsi- 
fying tlicir raven predictions, and detennined to show tliem, croak as 
they would, that it was not the last time they should hear from me.” 
He refreshed his spirits with three bottles of claret, and on that veiy 
day commenced “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” After the first 
twenty lines he felt considerably better,— a sense of the smart be was 
about to inflict operating like a charm upon the wound he had received. 
Ha affirmed at the time that the Edinburgh reviewers had not performed 
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tholr task well, but later in life he called the crltlciue t magtef-plcce 
of low wit” The injustice of the article was not, as is often alleged, In 
the insensibility it showed to poetic genius, for those who could see the 
genns of “ Childe Harold ” in the “ Hotirs of Idleness,” might detect the 
oak in an acorn. Nine pieces out of ten are rather vapid imitations of 
preceding writers, and though the acute and benignanteye of Walter Scott 
iiad already distinguished "passages of noble promise,” which led him to 
expostulate wlih the editor of the Edinburgh Review upon the bitterness of 
the critique, yet he frankly confessed that they raised no expectation of 
even the dawning power which was displayed In the tw'o first Cantos of 
the Pilginmagc. Many htul.s of better promise have never blown. But the 
unpretending volume of a school-boy— clever for the age at which it was 
produced— might have been passed in silence, or treated with respect. 
There was nothing to warrant scornful jeering, and, Indeed, zeal for 
politics, more than for poetry, is said to have inspired the article, which 
was dictated by the desire to humble a Peer. Tlie Peer soon taught his 
critics that they had not set their foot upon a worm, but upon a snake 
that could sting, and Jeffrey then endeavoured to extenuate tho wantou- 
ness of the attack by calling insulting ridicule " innocent pleasantry 
and moderate castigation.” 



HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


ON THE DEATH OP A YOUNG LADY.' 
Cousin to the Author, and very dear to him. 


Hush’d are the winds, and still the evening gloom, 
Not e’en a zephyr wanders through the grove, 

Whilst I return to view my Margaret's tomb, 

And scatter flowera on the dust I love. 

Within this nan‘ow cell reclines her clay, 

That clay, where once such animation beam’d ; 

The King of Terrors seized her as his prey. 

Not worth, nor beauty, have her life redeem’d. 

Oh 1 oould that King of Terrors pity feel, 

Or Heaven reverse the dread decrees of fate, 

Not here the mourner would his grief reveal, 

Not here the muse her virtues w’ould relate. 

But wherefore weep 1 Her matchless spirit soars 
Beyond where splendid shines the orb of day ; 

And weeping angels lead her to those bowers, 
AVhere endless pleasures virtue’s deeds repay. 

And shall presumptuous mortals Heaven ariuign, 
And, maidly, godlike Providence accuse ? 

Ah ! no, far fly from me attempts so vain ; — 

I’ll ne'er submission to my Ood refuse. 
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Yet is remombrance of those virtues dear, 

Yet fresh the memory of that beauteous face ; 

Still they call forth my warm affection’s tear. 

Still in my heart retain their wonted place. 

1802 .* 


TO E .3 

Let Folly smile, to view the names 
Of thee and me in friendship twined ; 

Yet Virtue will have gi-eater claims 
To love, than rank with vice combined. 

And though unequal is thy fate, 

Since title deck’d my higher birth 1 
Yet envy not this gaudy state ; 

Thine is the pride of modest worth. 

Our souls at least congenial meet, 

Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace ; 

Our intercourse is not less sweet, 

Since worth of rank supplies the place. 

Kovemler, 1802 . 


TO D . 

In thee, I fondly hoped to clasp 

A friend, whom death alone could sever ; 

Till envy, with malignant grasp, 

Detach’d thee from my breast fur ever. 

Time, she has forced thee from my breast, 

Yet, in my heart thou keep’st thy seat ; 

There, there thine image still must rest, 

Until that heart shall cease to beak 

And, when the grave restores her dead, 

When life again to dust is given, 

On thy dear breast I’ll lay my head— 

Without thee, whei'e would be my heaven t 

FeVruar^, 1803. 
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FPITAPn ON A FRIEND. 

T{/V ,uiv s>.«ttn5 if/ iwa;** — Laketiui. 


Oh, Friend ! lor over loved, for ever dear ! 

What fruitless tears havo bathed thy honour’d bier ! 
What sighs re-echo’d to thy parting breath, 

Whilst thou wast struggling in the pangs of death ! 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 

Could sighs avert his daiii’s relentless force ; 

Could youth and virtue claim a short delay. 

Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 

Thou still hadst lived to bless my aching sight, 

Thy comrade’s honour and thy friend’s delight.** 

If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 

The spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie, 

Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 

A grief too deep to trust the sculptor’s art. 

No marble mai’ks thy couch of lowly sleep, 

But living statues there are seen to weep ; 
Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom. 

What though thy sire lament his failing line, 

A fathers sorrows cannot equal mine ! 

Though none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 
Yet other offspring soothe his anguish here : 

But, who with me shall hold thy former place ? 
Thine image, what new friendship can efface 1 
Ah, none ! ~a father’s tears will cease to flow. 

Time will assuage an infant brother’s woe ; 

To all, save one, is consolation known, 

While solitary friendship sighs alone. 

1603. 


A FRAGMENT. 

When, to their edry hall, my fathers’ voice 
Shall call my spirit, joyful in then* choice ; 
When, pois’d upon the gale, my form shall ride, 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain’s side ; 
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011 1 may my shade behold no sculptured urns, 

To mark the spot whore earth to earth returns ! 

No lengthen’d scroll, no praise-encumber’d stone ; 
My epitaph shall be my name alone 
If that \vith honour fail to crown my clay, 

Oh 1 may no other fame my deeds repay ! 

That, only that, shall single out the spot ; 

By that remember’d, or with that forgot. 

im. 


ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY 6 

" Wby dost tLou build the ball, boq of the daysT Tboa lookett 

from thy tower to-day ; yet a few yearn, and the blaBt of the desert coiucs. It 
howli In thy empty court.”— Os si as. 

TnROtJQH thy battlements, Newstcad, the hollow wlnda 
whistle ; 

Then, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 

In thy once smiling garden, the liemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late bloom’d in the way. 

Of the mail-cover’d Barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain, ^ 

Tiie escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle, 
Are the onlj sad vestiges now that remain. 

No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing numbers, 
Raise a flame in the breast for the war-laurell’d WTeath : 
Near Askalon’s towers, John of Horistan® slumbers, 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel by death. 

Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of Cressy ;® 

For the safety of Edward and England they fell : 

My fathers 1 the tears of your country redress ye ; 

How you fought, how you died, still her annals can toll, 

On Marston,’® with Bupert,^^ Against traitors contending, 
Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the bleak field 
For the rights of a monarch their country defending, 

Till death their attachment to royalty seal'd.^ 
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Shades of heroes, farewell I your descendant departing 
From the seat of liis ancestors, bids you adieu 1 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad sepai-ation, 

'Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 

The fame of ms fathers he ne’er can foi’get. 

That lame, and that memoiy, still wDl he cherish ; 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown : 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish; 

Wlien decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own ! 

1803. 


LINES 

UTUTTEN IX ‘‘letters OE AX ITAUAX NUN AND AN ENOLISH 

okntlejian: bt j. j. eousseau: founded on facts.'* 

^‘Awat, away, your flattering arts 
May now betray some simpler beai’ts ,* 

And you will smile at their believing, 

And they shall weep at your deceiving." 

ANSWEB TO THE FOBEGOINO, ADBBESSED TO MISS — 

Bear, simple girl, those flattering arts, 

From which thou’dst guard frail female hearts 
Exist but in imagination, — 

Mere pliontoms of thine own creation ; 

For he who^ views that witching grace, 

That perfect form, that lovely face, 

With eyes admiring, oh 1 believe me, 

He never wishes to deceive thee : 

Once in thy polish’d mirror glance, 

Thou’lt there descry that elegance 
Which from our sex demands such pi’aises, 

But envy in the other raises : 

Then he who tells thee of thy beauty, 

Believe me, only does his duty : 

Ah ! fly nut from the candid youth 
It is not flattery, — ’tis trutln 
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ADRIAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL WHEN DYING.’* 

[ARIUIII.A I Tabula, blandula, 

Hoepea, eomeaque corporis, 

Quie nunc abibis io loca— 

Pallidula, rifida, nudula, 

Nec, at soles, dabU jocos?] 

Ah gentle, fleeting, wav ring sprite, 

Prieiid and associate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region borne, 

Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 

No more with wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 

AD LF.BniAM. 

Equal to Jove that youth must be — 

Greater than Jove he seems to me — 

Who, free from Jealousy’s alarms, 

Securely views thy matchless charms. 

That cheek, which ever dimpling glows, 

That mouth, from whence such music flow*, 

To him, alike, are always known, 

Reserved for him, and him alone. 

Ah 1 Lesbia 1 though ’tie death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee ; 

But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 

I needs must gaze, but, gazing, die ; 

Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, 
Parch’d to the throat my tongue adheres, 

My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves shoi't, 
My limbs deny their slight support, 

Cold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 

With deadly languor droops my head, 

My ears with tingling echoes ring, 

And life itself is on the wing ; 

My eyes refuse the cheering light, 

Their orbs are veil'd in starless night : 

Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 

And feels a temporary death* 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL AND 
TIBULLUS. 

BY DOMITIUS MABSUS. 

He who sublime in epic numbers roll'd, 

And he who struck the softer lyre of love, 

By Death’s*^ unequal hand alike controll’d, 

Fit comrades in Elysiau regions move ! 


IMITATION OF TIBUI.LUS. 

*' Sulplcla ad Ccrintl»um.”-'Iii. 4. 

Cruel Cerinthus ! does the fell disease 
AVhich racks my breast your fickle bosom please 1 
Alas ! I wish’d but to o’ercome the pain, 

That I might live for love and you again ; 

But now I scai'cely shall bewail my fate : 

By death alone I can avoid your hate. 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
[Lttgcte, Veneres, Cnpidinesque, 4c.] 

Ye Cupids, droop each little head, 

Nor let your wings with joy bo spread, 

My Lesbia’s favouiite bird is dead, 

Whom dearer than her eyes she loved ; 

For he was gentle, and so tme, 

Obedient to her call he flew, 

No foar, no wild alarm he knew, 

But lightly o’er her bosom moved : 

And softly fluttering here and there, 

He never sought to cleave the air, 

But chirrup’d oft, and, free from care, 

Timed to her ear his grateful strain. 

o3 
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Now having pass’d the gloomy bourn 
From whence he never con return, 

His death and Lesbia’s grief I mourn, 
Who sighs, alas ! but sighs in vain. 

Oh ! curst be thou, devouring grave ! 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave, 

From whom no earthly power can save, ’ 
For thou hast ta’en the bird away ; 
From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’erflow, 
Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow ; 
Thou art the cause of all her woe, 
ReQeptacle of life’s decay. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 


Oh ! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 

A million scarce would quench desire : 

Still would I steep my lips in bliss. 

And dwell an age on every kiss : 

Nor then my soul should sated be ; 

Still would I kiss and cling to thee : 
Nought should my kiss from thine dissever 
Still would we kiss and kiss for ever ; 

E’en though the numbers did exceed 
The yellow harvest’s countless seed. 

To part would bo a vain endeavour : 

Could I desist ? — ah ! never — never. 


TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 
[Jostnia «t tenacem propositi yiexaa, &c.] 

The man of firm and noble soul 
No factious clamours can control; 

No threat’ning tyrant’s darkling brow 
Can swerve him from his just intent i 
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Gales the warring waves which plough, 

By Auster on the billows spent, 

To curb the Adriatic main, 

Would awe his fix’d determined mind in vain. 

Ay, and the red right arm of Jove, 

Hurtling hia lightnings from above, 

With all his terrors there unfurl’d, 

He would, unmoved, unawed, behold, 

The flames of an expiring world, 

Again in crashing chaos roll’d, 

In vast promiscuous ruin hurl’d. 

Might light his glonous funeral pile : 

Still dauntless ’midst the wreck of earth he’d smile. 


FROM ANACREON. 

[0sA 4» Atyi/ti Ar(ii3a(, «. r, X.] 

I WISH to tune my quivering lyre 
To deeds of fame and notes of fire ; 

To echo, from its rising swell, 

How heroes fought and nations fell, 
When Atreus’ sons advanced to war. 
Or Tyrian Cadmus roved afar ; 

But still, to martial strains unknown, 
My lyre recurs to Love alone. 

Fmed with the hope of future fame, 

I seek some nobler hero’s name ; 

The dying chords are strung anew. 

To war, to war, my harp is due : 

With glowing strings, the epic strain 
, To Jove's great son I raise again ; 
Alcides and his glorious deeds. 
Beneath whose arm the Hydra bleeds. 
All, all in vain ; my wayward IjTe 
Wakes silver notes of soft desire. 
Adieu, ye chiefs renown’d in arms ! 
Adieu the chmg of war’s alarms ! 

To other deeds my soul is strung, 
And sweeter notes shall now be sung ; 
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My hnrp shall all its powers reveal, 

To tell the tale my heart must feel ; 
Love, Love alone, my lyre shall claim, 
In songs of bliss and sighs of flame. 


FROM ANACREON. 

['bUa-onvxTtMi "XtS? Atfcuf, x. r. X.] 

’Twas now the hour when Night had driven 
Her car half roimd yon sable heaven ; 
Bootes, only, seem’d to roll 
His arctic charge around tho pole ; 

While moi*tal8, lost in gentle sleep, 

Forgot to smile, or ceased to weep : 

At this lone hour tho Paphian boy. 
Descending from the realms of joy, 

Quick to my gate directs his course, 

And knocks with all his little force. 

My visions fled, alarm’d I rose, — 

What sti'angcr breaks my blest reposo P' 
Alas I ” replies the wily child 
In faltering accents sweetly mild, 

A hapless infant here I roam, 

Far from ray dear maternal home. 

Oh ! shield me from the wintry blast ! 

The nightly storm is pouring fast. 

No prowling robber lingers here. 

A wandering baby who can fear 
1 hoard his seeming artless tale, 

I heard his sighs upon the gale : 

My breast was never pity's foe, 

But felt for all the baby’s woe. 

I drew the bar, and by the light 
Young Love, the infant, met my sight ; 

His bow across his shoulders flung, 

And thence his fatal quiver hung 
(Ah ! little did I think the dart 
Would rankle soon within my heart). 

With care I tend my weary guest, 

His little fingers chill my breast ; 
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His glossy curls, his azure wing, 

Which droop with nightly showers, I wring ; 
His shivering limbs the embers warm ; 

And now reviving from the storm. 

Scarce had he felt liis wonted glow, 

Than swift he seized his slender bow ; — 

“ I fain would know, my gentle host,” 

He cried, “ if this its strength has lost ; 

I fear, relax’d with midnight dews, 

The strings their former aid refuse.” 

With poison tipt, his arrow flies, 

Deep in my tortured heart it lies ; 

Then loud the joyous urchin laugh’d ; — 

My bow can still impel the shaft : 

’Tis firmly fix’d, thy sighs reveal it ; 

Sa}^, courteous host, canst thou not feel itl” 


FROM THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS OF iESCHYLUS, 
[Mr, 5a.it’ 0 trxtTu vifttitf x, r. X.] 

Great Jove, to whoso almighty throno 
Both gods and mortals homage pay. 

Ne’er may my soul thy power disown, 

Thy dread behests ne’er disobey. 

Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean’s mossy hall ; 

My voice shall raise no impious strain 
’Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 

How different now thy joyless fate. 

Since first Hesione thy bride, 

When placed aloft in godlike state, 

The blushing beauty by thy side, 

Thou sat’st, while reverend Ocean smiled, 

And mirthful strains the hours beguiled ; 

The Nymphs and Tritons danced around, 

Nor yet thy doom was fix’d, nor Jove relentless frown’d.^^ 

HAiutow, Dec. 1, 1804. 
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TO EMMA. 

Since now the honr m come at last, 

When you must quit your anxious lover ; 

Since now our dream of bliss is past, 

One pang, my girl, and all is over. 

Alas ! that pang will be severe, 

Which bids us part to meet no more ; 

'SVhich tears me far from one so dear, 
Depaiting for a distant shore. 

Well ! we have pass’d some happy hours, 
And joy will mingle with our tears ; 

When thinking on these ancient towers, 

The shelter of our infant years ; 

Where from this Gbthic casement’s height, 
We view’d the lake, the park, the dell, 

And still, though tears obstruct our sight, 
We lingering look a last farewell. 

O’er fields through which we used to run, 
And spend the hoiirs in childish play ; 

O’er shades where, when our race was done, 
Reposing on my breast you lay ; 

Whilst I, admiring, too remiss, 

Forgot to scare the hovering flies, 

Yet envied every fly the kiss 
It dared to give your slumbering eyes : 

See still the little painted bark, 

In which I row’d you o’er the lake • 

See there, high waving o’er the park, 

The elm I clamber’d for your sake. 

These times are past — our joys are gone, 
You leave me, leave this happy vale ; 

These scenes I must retrace alone : 

Without thee what will they avail ? 
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Who can conceive, who has not proved, 
The anguish of a last embrace ] 

When, torn from all you fondly loved, 
You bid a long adieu to peace. 

This is the deepest of our woes, 

For this these tears our cheeks bedew ; 
This is of love the final close, 

Oil, God ! the fondest, last adieu ! 


TO M. S. G 

Whene’er I view those lips of thine, 
Their hue invites my fervent kiss ; 

Yet I forego that bliss divine, 

Alas ! it were imhallow’d bliss. 

Whene’er I dream of that pure breast 
How could I dwell upon its snows ! 

Yet is the daring wish represt. 

For that, — would banish its repose. 

A glance from thy soul-searching eye 
Can raise with hope, depress with fear ; 

Yet I conceal my love, — and why ? 

I would not force a painful tear. 

I no’er have told my love, yet thou 
Hast seen my ardent flame too well ; 

And shall I plead my passion now, 

To make thy bosom’s heaven a hell ? 

Ho ! for thou never canst be mine. 
United by the priest’s decree : 

By any ties but those divine. 

Mine, my beloved, thou ne’er shalt be. 

Then let the secret fire consume, 

Let it consume, thou shalt not know : 

With joy I court a certain doom, 

Rather than spread its giulty glow. 
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X will not ease my tortured heart, 

By driving dove-eyed peace from thine ; 

Rather than such a sting impart, 

Each thought presumptuous I resign. 

Yes ! yield those lips, for which I’d bravo 
More than I hero shall dare to tell ; 

Thy innocence and mine to save, — 

I bid thee now a last farewell. 

Yes ! yield that breast, to seek despair, 
And hope no more thy soft embrace ; 

Which to obtain my soul would dare. 

All, all reproach, but thy disgrace. 

At least from guilt shalt thou be free. 

No matron shall thy shame reprove ; 

Though cureless pangs may prey on me. 
No martyr shalt thou bo to love. 


TO CAROLINE. 

Think’rt thou I saw thy beauteous eyes. 
Suffused in teai^s, implore to stay 

And heard unmoved thy plenteous siglis, 
Which said far more than words can say 1 

Though keen the giaef tny tears exprest, 
When love and hope lay both o’erthrown ; 

Yet still, my girl, this bleeding breast 
Throbb’d with deep sorrow as thine own. 

But when our cheeks with anguish glow’d, 
When thy sweet lips were join’d to mine, 

The tears that from my eyelids flow’d 
Were lost in those which fell from thino. 

Thou couldst not feel my burning cheek, 
Thy gushing tears had quench’d its flame, 

And as thy tongue essay’d to speak, 

In signs alone it breath’d my name, 
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And yet, my girl, we weep in vain, 

In vain our fate in sighs deplore ; 
Eemembrance only can remain, — 

But that will make ua weep the more. 

Again, thou best beloved, adieu ! 

Ah ! if thou canst, o’ercome regret, 
Nor let thy mind past jo5’s review, — 
Our only hope ia to forget ! 


TO CAROLINE. 

When I hear you express an affection so warm. 

Ne’er think, my beloved, that I do not believe ; 

For your lip would the soul of suspicion disoiin, 

And your eye beams a ray which can never deceive. 

Yet, still, this fond bosom regrets, while adoring, 

That love, like the leaf, must fall into the sere ; 

That age will come on, when remembrance, deploring, 
Contemplates the scenes of her youth with a tear ; 

That the time must arrive, when, no longer retaining 
Their auburn, those locks must wave thin to the breeze, 

When a few silver hairs of those tresses remaining, 

Prove nature a prey to decay and disease. 

'Tis this, my beloved, which spreads gloom o'er my features, 
Though I ne’er shall presume to arraign the decree 

AVhich God has proclaim’d as the fate of his creatures, 

In the death which one day will deprive you of me. 

Mistake not, sweet sceptic, the cause of emotion. 

No doubt can the mind of your lover invade ; 

He worships each look with such faithful devotion, 

A smile can enchant, or a tear can dissuade* 

But 08 death, my beloved, soon or late shall o’ertake us, 
And our breasts, which alive with such sympathy glow, 

Will sleep in the grave till the blast shall awake us, 

When calling the dead, in earth’s bosom laid lew,-— 
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Oil ! then let us drain, while we may, draughts of pleasure. 
Which from passion like ours may unceasingly flow : 

Let us pass round the cup of love’s bliss in full measure, 
And quaff the contents as our nectar below. 

1805 . 


TO CAROLINE. 

Oh ! when shall the grave hide for over ray sorrow ? 

Oh ! when shall my soul wing her flight from this clay 
The present is hell, and the coming to-morrow 
But brings, with new torture, the curse of to-day. 

From my eye flows no tear, from my lips flow no curses, 

I blast not the fiends who have hurl'd me from bliss ; 

For poor is the soul which bewailing rehearses 
Its querulous grief, when in anguish like this. 

Was my eye, 'stead of tears, with red fury flakes bright'ning, 
Would my lips breathe a flame which no stream could 
assuage, 

On our foes should my glance launch in vengeance its 
lightning, 

With transport my tongue give a loose to its rage. 

But now tears and curses, alike unavailing, 

Would add to thu souls of our tyrants delight; 

Could they view us oui’ sad separation bewailing, 

Their merciless heart would rejoice at the sight. 

Fet stni, though we bend with a feign'd resignation. 

Life beams not for us with one ray that can cheer ; 

Love and hope upon earth bring no more consolation, 

In the grave is our hope, for in life is our fear. 

Oh ! when, my adored, in the tomb will they place me, 
Since, in life, love and friendship for ever ore fled 1 
If again in the mansion of death I embrace thee. 

Perhaps they will leave unmolested the dead. 

1805. 
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STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE POEMS OF 
CAMOlgNS.- 

This votive pledge of fond esteem, 

Perhaps, dear girl ! for me thou’lt prize ,* 

It sings of Love’s enchanting dream, 

A theme we never can despise. 

Who blames it but the envious fool, 

The old and disappointed maid ; 

Or pupil of the prudish school, 

In single sorrow doom’d to fade ? 

Then read, dear girl ! with feeling read, 

For thou wilt ne’er be one of those ; 

To thee in vain I shall not plead 
In pity for the poet’s woes.^7 

He was in sooth a genuine bard 
His was no faint, fictitious flame , 

Like his, may love bo thy reward. 

But not thy hapless fato the same. 


THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 

*A it 

’Efirm fMvvet — Awachkos. 

Away with your fictions of flimsy romance ; 

Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove ! 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 

Or the rapture which dwells on the first kii of love. 

Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy glow, 

Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove ; 
From what blest inspiration your sonnets would flow, 
Could you over have tasted the first kiss of love. 
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If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be disposed from your service to rove, 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu to tiie muse, 

And try the effect of the kiss of love. 

I hate you, ye cold compositions of art ; 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots repi’Ove, 

I court the efiusions that spring from the heart, 

AVliich throbs with delight to the firet kiss of love. 

Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical themes, 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move : 

Arcadia displays but a region of dreams ; 

What are visions like these to the first kiss of love ? 

Oh I cease to affirm that man, since his birth, 

From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove, 
Some portion of paradise still is on earth. 

And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past — 
Fcrr years fleet away with the wings of the dove— 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last. 

Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 


ON A CHANGE OF MASTERS AT A GREAT PUBLIC 
SCIIOOL.'s 

Where are those honours, Ida 1 once your own, 
When Probus fill’d your magisterial thi’one ? 

As ancient Borne, fast falling to disgrace, 

Hail’d a barbarian in her Cfesar’s place, 

So you, degenerate, shoi'o oa hard a late. 

And seat Pomposus where your Probus sate, 

Of nan'ow brain, yot of a nan*ower soul, 

Pomposus holds you in his harsh control ; 
Pomposus, by no social virtue sway’d, 

With florid jargon, and with vain parade ; 

With noisy nonsense, and new-fengled rules, 

Such as were ne’er before enforced in schools. 
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^liataking pedontiy for learning’s laws, 

He governs, sanction’d but. by self-applauso, 

AVitli him the same dire fate attending Rome, 
Ill-fated Ida ! soon must stamp your doom : 

Like her o’erthrown, for ever lost to fame. 

No trace of science left you, but the name. 

Jaly^ 180.1. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET.ia 


Dohsist ! whose early steps with mine have stray’d, 
Exploring every path of Ida’s glade ; 

Whom still affection taught me to defend, 

And made me less a tyrant than a friend. 

Though the harsh custom of our youthful band 
Bade thu obey, and gave me to command;^ 

Thee, on whose head a few short years will shower 
The gift of riches and tho pride of power; 

E’en now a name illustrious is thine own, 

Renown’d in rank, not far beneath tho throne. 

Yet, Dorset, let not this seduce thy soul 
To shun fail’ science, or evade control, 

Though passive tutoi’s,^^ feaiful to dispraise 
The titled child, whose future breath may imse, 
View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 

And ivink at faults they tremble to chastise. 

When youthful parasites, who bend the knee 
To wealtli, their golden idol, not to thee, — 

And even in simple boyhood’s opening dawn 
Some slaves ai'e found to flatter and to fawn, — 
When these declare, “ that pomp alone should wait 
On one by birth predestined to be great ; 

That books were only meant for drudging fools, 
That gallant spirits scorn the common rules ; ” 
Believe them not ; — they point the path to shame, 
And seek to blast the honours of thy name. 

Turn to the few in Ida’s early throng, 

Whose souls disdain not to condemn the wi’oug, 

Or if, amidst tho comrades of thy youth. 

Non© dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 
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Ask thine own heart ; *twill bid thee, hoy, forbear ; 
For wdl I know that virtue lingers there. 

Yes ! I have mark’d thee many a passing day, 

But now new scenes invite me far away ; 

Yes ! I have mai’k’d within that generous mind 
A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind. 

Ah ! though myself, by nature haughty, wdd, 
Whom Indiscretion hail’d her favourite child ; 
Though every eiTor stamps me for her own, 

And dooms my fall, I fain would fall alone ; 

Though my proud heai*t no precept now c in tame, 

I love the rtrtues which I cannot claim. 

’Tis not enough, with other sons of power. 

To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour ; 

To swell some peerage page in feeble pride. 

With long-drawm names that grace no page bcsM ' ; 
Then share with titled crowds the common lot - 
In life just gazed at, in the grave forgot; 

While nought divides thee from the vulgar dead, 
Except the dull cold stone that hides thy head, 

The mouldering ’scutcheon, or the herald’s roll, 
That well-emblazon’d but neglected scroll, 

Where lords, unhonour’d, in the tomb may find 
One spot, to leave a worthless name behind. 

There sleep, unnoticed as the gloomy vaults 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their faults, 

A race, with old armorial lists o’erepread, 

In records destined never to be road. 

Fain wo\ild I view thee, with prophetic eyes, 
Exalted more among the good and wise, 

A glorious and a long career pursue, 

As first in rank, the first in talent too : 

Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun ; 

Not Fortune’s minion, but her noblest son. 

Turn to the annals of a former day ; 

Bright are the deeds thine earlier sires display. 
One, though a courtier, lived a man of worth, 

And caH'd, proud boast ! the British drama forth.^ 
Another view, not less renown’d for wit ; 

Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit; 

Bold in the field, and favour’d by tlm Nine ; 

In eveiy splendid part ordahi’d to shine ; 
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Far, fur distiugiiisli’d from the glittering throng, 

The pride of princes, and the boast of song.^ 

Such were thy fathers ; thus preserve their name ; 

Not heir to titles only, but to fame. 

The hour draws nigh, a few brief days will close, 

To me, this little scene of joys and woes ; 

Each ^ell of Time now warns me to resign 

Shades where Hope, Peace, and Friendship all were mine : 

Hope, that could vary like the rainbow's hue. 

And ^d their pinions as the moments flew ; 

Peace, that reflection never frown’d away, 

By dreams of ill to cloud some future day ; 

Friendship, whose truth let childhood only tell ; 

Alas ! they love not long, who love so well 
To these adieu ! nor let me linger o’er 
Scenes hail’d, as exiles hail their native shore, 

Ecceding slowly through the dark -blue deep. 

Beheld by eyes that mourn, yet cannot weep. 

Dorset, farewell ! I will not ask one pai’t 
Of sad remembrance in so young a heoi’t ; 

The coining morrow from thy youthful mind 
Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 

And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year. 

Since chance has thrown us in the self-same sphere, 

Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 

May one day claim our suSingo for the state. 

We hence may meet, and pass each other by 
With faint regard, or cold and distant eye. 

For me, in future, neither friend nor foe, 

A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe, 

With thee no more again I hope to trace 
The recollection of our eaidy race ; 

No more, as once, in social hours I'ejoice, 

Or hear, unless in crowds, thy well-known voicci. 

Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 
To veil those feelings which perchance it ought, 

If these, —but let me cease the lengthen’d strain,— 

Oh ! if these wishes are not breathed in vain. 

The guardian seraph who directs thy fate 
Will leave thee glorious, oa he found thee great.^^ 

' 1805 . 
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FRAGMENT. 

WKITTEK iHOBTLY APTEB THE MABBIAOB OP MISS CHAWOBTH.’S 

Hills of Anuesley, bleak and barren, 

Where my thoughtless childhood stray’d, 
How the northern tempests, warring. 

Howl above thy tufted shade 1 

Now no more, the hours beguiling, 

Former favourite haunts I see ; 

Now no more my Mary smiling 
Makes ye seem a heaven to me. 

1805 . 


GRANTA. A Medley. 

" A(yvf(«ut X#y%aufl’< (jL^xjw mm) vkixM K(«r^iraif ; 

On ! could Le Sago’s 2*’ demon's gift 
Be realised at my desire, 

This night my trembling form he’d lift 
To place it on St. Mary’s spire. 

Then would, unroof’d, old Granta’s halls 
Pedantic inmates full display ; 

Fellows who dream on lawn or stalls, 

The price of venal votes to pay. 

Tlien would I view each rival wight, 

Petty and Palmerston survey ; 

Who canvass there with all their might, 

Against the next elective day.^^ 

Lo ! candidates and voters lie®® 

All lull’d in sleep, a goodly number : 

A race renown'd for piety, 

Whose conscience won’t disturb their slumber. 

Lord H— indeed, ma^ not demur; 

Fellows are sage reflecting men : 

They know preferment can occur 
But very seldom,— now and then. 
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They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in dispoi^ : 

Each hopes that one may be his lot, 

And therefore smiles on his proposal. 

Now from the soporific scene 

I’ll turn mine eye, os night grows later, 

To view, rmhecded and unseen, 

The studious sons of Alma Mater. 

There, in apartments small and damp. 

The candidate for college prizes 

Sits poring by the midnight lamp ; 

Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 

He surely well deseiwes to gain them, 

With all the honours of his college, 

Who, striving hardly to obtain them, 

Thus seeks unprofitable knowledge ; 

Who sacrifices hours of rest 
To scan precisely metres Attic ; 

Or agitates his anxious breast 
In solving problems mathematic : 

Who reads false quantities in Scale, ^ 

Or puzzles o’er tlio deci> triangle ; 

Deprived of many a wholesome meal ; 

In barbarous Latin doom’d to wrangle ; 

Renouncing every pleasing page 
From authors of historic use ; 

Preferring to the letter’d sage, 

The square of the hypothenuBe.®^ 

Still, harmless a^re these occupations. 

That hurt none but the hapless student, 

Compar’d with other recreations. 

Which bring together the impnident; 

Whose daring revels shock tlie sight. 

When vice and infamy combine, 

When Prunkennefflii and dice invite, 

As every sense is steep’d in wine. 
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Not so the methodistic crew, 

Who plans of refonnation lay : 

in humble attitude they sue, 

And for the sins of others pray : 

Forgetting that their pride of spirit, 

Their exultation in their trial, 

Detracts most largely from the merit 
Of all their boasted self-denial. 

'Tia mom ; — from these I turn my sight. 

What scene is this which meets the eye 1 

A numerous crowd, array'd in white,® 

Across the green in numbers fly. 

Loud rings in an the chapel bell ; 

"Tis hush'd : — what sounds are these I hear! 

The organ’s soft celestial swell 
Rolls deeply on the list’ning ear. 

To this is join’d the sacred song, 

The royal minstrel’s hallow’d strain ; 

Though he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again. 

Our choir would scarcely be excused, 

Even as a band of raw beginners ; 

All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 

If David, when his toils were ended. 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 

To us his, psalms had ne’er descended, — 

In furious mood he would have tore ’em. 

The luckless Israelites, when taken 
By some inhuman tyrant's order, 

Were ask’d to sing, by joy forsaken, 

On Babylonian river’s border. 

Oh ! had Oiey sung in notes like these, 

Iniq>ired by stratagem or fear, 

Tl^ mi^t nave set their heaiis at ease 
Ime devR a soul had stay'd to hear 
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But if I scribble longer now, 

The deuce a soul will stay to read ; 

My pen is blunt, my ink is low ; 

'Tie almost time to stop, indeed. 

Therefore, farewell, old Gi*anta’s spires ! 

No more, like Cleofas, I fly ; 

No more thy theme my miise inspires : 

The I'eader’s tired, and so am I. 

1806. 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE VILLAGE AND SCHOOL 
OF HAEROW ON THE HILL. 

" Oh 1 mihl preteritos referat »i Jupiter annos.”— Vinoit, 

Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 
Embitters tho present, compared with the post ; 

Wliere science first dawn’d on the powers of reflection, 

And fiiendships were form’d, too romantic to last ; ^ 

Where fancy yet joys to retmce the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me your ne’er fading remembrance, 

Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied ! 

Again I revisit the hills where wo sported, 

The streams where we swam, and the fields where we 
fought ; 

The school where, loud warn’d by tho bell, wo resorted, 

To pore o'er the precepts by pedagogues taught. 

Again I behold where for houi’s I have ponder’d, 

As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone ^ I lay ; 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wander’d, 

To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting ray. 

I once more view the room, with spectators surrounded, 
Where, as Zanga, I trod on Alonzo o’erthrown ; 

While, to swell my young pride, such applauses resounded, 
I fancied that Mossop * himself was outshone. 
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Or, as Lear, I pour’d forth the deep imprecation,-^ 

By my daughters, of kingdom and reason deprived ; 
Till, fired by loud plaudits and self-adulation, 

I regarded myself as a Garrick revived. 

Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much I rcgi-et you I 
Unfaded youi- memory dwells in my breast ; 

Though sad and deserted, I ne’er can forget you ; 

Your pleasures may still be in fancy possest. 

To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me,^ 

While fate shall the shades of the future unroll ! 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect before me. 

More dear is the beam of the past to my soul 1 

But if, through the course of the yeai-s which await me; 

Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 

I will say, while with rapture the thought shall elate me, 
Oh ! such were the days which my infancy knew.” 

18 ' 0 . 


TO M . 

Oh ! did those eyes, instead of fire, 

With bright but mild affection shine, 
Though they might kindle less desire. 

Love, more than mortal, would be thine. 

For thou art form’d so heavenly fair, 
Howe’er those orbs may wildly beam, 

We must admire, but still despair; 

That fatal glance forbids esteem. 

When Nature stamp’d thy beauteous birth, 
So much perfection in thee shone, 

She fear’d that, too divine for earth, 

The skies might claim thee for their own; 

Therefore, to guard her dearest work, 

Lest angels might dispute the prize, 

She bade a secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial eyes. 
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These might the boldest sylph appal. 

When gleaming with meridian blaze ; 

Thy beauty must enrapture all ; 

But who can dare thine ardent gazel 

’Tis said that Berenice's hair 

In stars adorns the vault of heaven ; 

But they would ne’er permit thee there, 

Thou wouldst so fai* outshine the seven. 

For did those eyes as planets roll, 

Thy sister-lights would scarce appear : 

E’en suns, which systems now control, 

Would twinkle dimly through their sphere 

1806. 


TO WOMAN. 

Woman ! experience might have told me 
That all must love thee who behold thee : 
Surely expeiience might have taught 
Thy firmest promises are nought*; 

But, placed in all thy charms before me, 

All I fbrget, but to adore thee. 

Oh memorv ! thou choicest blessing 
When joined with hope, when still possessing; 
But how much cursed by every lover 
When hope is fled and passion's over. 
Woman, that fair and fond deceiver, 

How prompt are striplings to believe her ! 
How throbs the pulse when first we view 
The eye that rolls in glossy blue. 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 
A beam from under hazel brows 1 
How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth ! 
Fondly we hope °twill last fbr aye, 

When, lo 1 she changes in a day. 

This record will for ever stand, 

Woman, thy vows are traced in sand.”^ 
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TO M. S. G. 


\yHEN I di'etim tliat you love me, you’ll sui*ely forgive ; 
Extend not your anger to sleep ; 

For in visions alone your affection can live, 

I lise, and it leaves me to weep. 

Then, Morpheus ! envelope my faculties fast, 

Shed o’er me your languor benign ; 

Should the dream of to-night but resemble the last, 
What rapture celestial is mine I 

They tell us that slumber, the sister of death, 
Mortality’s emblem is given; 

To fate how I long to resign my frail brcatli, 

If this be a foretaste of heaven ! 

Ah ! frown not, sweet lady, unbend your soft brow, 
Nor deem mo too happy in this ; 

If I sin in my dream, I atone for it now, 

Thus doom’d but to gaze upon bliss. 

Tliough iu visions, sweet lady, perhaps you may smile, 
Oh ! think not my penance deficient 1 

When dreams of your presence my slumbers beguile, 
To awake will be torture sufficient. 


TO MARY, 

os UECEIVINO HER P10TURE.<1 

Tills faint resemblance of thy charms, 
Though strong as moi-tal art could give, 
My constant heart of fear disanns, 

Bevives my hopes and bids me live. 
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Hero I can trace — ah, no ! that eye, 

^V^lose azure floats in liquid fire, 

^lust all the painter’s art defy, 

And bid him from the task rctme. 

Here I behold its beauteous hue ; 

But where’s the beam so sweetly straying/- 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Like Luna o’er the ocean playing ? 

Sweet copy 1 far more dear to me, 

Lifeless, unfeeling as thou ai*t, 

Thau all the living forms could bo, 

Save her who placed thee next my heart. 

She placed it, sad, with needless fear, 

Lest time might shake my wavering soul, 

ITueonscious that her image there 
Held every sense in fast contr<»l. 

Through houre, through years, through time, Twill cheer, 
My hope, in gloomy moments, raise ; 

In life’s last conflict ’twill appear, 

And meet my fond expiiiug gaze. 


TO LESlUA. 

Lesbia I since far from you I’ve ranged, 

Our souls with fond affection glow not ; 
You say 'tis I, not you, have changed, 

I’d tell you why,— but yet I know not. 

Your jwlish’d brow no caros have crost ; 

And, Lesbia ! we are not much older 
Since, ti'embling, first my heart I lost, 

Or told my love, with hope grown bolder. 

Sixteen was then our utmost age, 

Two year’s have lingering past away, love ! 
And now new thoughts oiiv minds engage, 
At least I feel disposed to stray, love ! 
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'Tis I that am alone to blame, 

I, that am guilty of love’s treason ; 

Since your sweet breast is still the same, 
Caprice must be my only reason. 

I do not, love ! suspect your tiiitli, 

With jealous doubt my bosom heaves not 
Warm was the passion of my youth, 

One trace of dark deceit it leaves not. 

Ko, no, my flnmc was not pretended ; 

For, oh ! I loved you most sincerely ; 
And— though our dream at last is ended — 
My bosom still esteems you dearly, 

No more we meet in yonder bowers ; 

Absence has made me prone to roving ; 
But older, firmer hearts than oui-s 
Have found monotony in loving. 

Tour cheek’s soft bloom is unimpair’d. 

New beauties still are daily bnght’ning. 
Tour eye for conquest beams prepared, 

The forge of love’s resistless lightning. 

Aim’d thus, to make their bosom.s bleed, 
Many will throng to sigh like me, love ! 
More constant they may prove, indeed ; 
Fonder, alas 1 they ne’er can be, love ! 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 

[At tlie aothor mu dltcbtrglng bit piatoli in « garden, ta'o ladiet pMting 
near the apot were alanned by the lonnd of a ballet bluing near them{ to 
one of whom the following ttanaas were addreaied the next morning.]^ 

Doubtless, sweet girl 1 the hissing lead, 

Wafting destruction o’er thy charms, 

And hurtling^ o’er thy lovely head, 

Has fill’d that breast with fond alarms. 
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Surely some envious demon’s force, 

Vex’d to behold such beauty here, 

Impell’d the bullet’s viewless course, 
Biveiiied from its first career. 

Yes ! in that nearly fatal hour 
The ball obey’d some hell-born guide ; 

But Heaven, with interposing power, 

In pity turn’d the death aside. 

Yet, as perchance one trembling tear 
Upon that thrilling bosom fell ; 

Which I, th’ unconscious cause of fear, 
Extracted from its glistening cell : 

Say, what dire penance can atone 
For such an outrage done to thee ? 

Amiign’d before thy beauty’s throne, 
VTiat punishment wilt thou decree ? 

Might I perform the judge’s part, 

The sentence I should scarce deplore ; 

It only would restore a heart 
Which but belong’d to thee before. 

The least atonement I can make 
Is to become no longer free ; 

Henceforth I breathe but for thy sake, 
Thou shalt be all in all to me. 

Blit tbou, perhaps, may’st now reject 
, Such expiation of my guilt ; 

Come then, some other mode elect ; 

Let it be death, or what thou wilt. 

Choose then, I’elentloss ! and I swear 
Nought shall thy dread decree prevent ; 

Yet hold — one little %vord forbear 1 
Let it bo aught but banishment. 
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LOVE'S LAST ADIEU. 

" A»/, J’aw fit ^vyu,”--ANAC»KO». 

The roses of love glad the garden of life, 

Though nurtured ’mid weeds dropping pestilent dew, 

Till time crops the leaves with unmerciful knife, 

Or prunes them for ever, in love’s last adieu ! 

In vain with endearments we soothe the sad heart, 

In vain do we vow for an ago to be true ; 

Tlie chance of an hour may command us to part, 

Or death disunite us in love’s last adieu ! 

Still Hope, breathing peace through the grief-swollen breast, 
Will whisper, “ Our meeting we yet may renew ; ” 

With this dream of deceit half our boitow’s roprest, 

Nor taste we the poison of love’s last adieu ! 

Oh I mark you yon pair : in the sunshine of youth 
Love twined round their childhood his flow’rs as they grew; 

They flourish awhile in the season of tinith, 

Till chill’d by the winter of love’s last adieu ! 

Sweet lady ! why thus doth a tear steal its W’ay 
Down a cheek which outrivals thy bosom in hue? 

Yet why do I ask? — to distraction a prey, 

Thy reason has perish’d with love’s lost adieu ! 

Oh ! who is yon misanthrope, shunning mankind 1 
From cities to caves of the forest he flew : 

There, raving, he howls his complaint to the wind ; 

The mountains reverberate love’s last adieu ! 

Now hate rules a heart which in love’s easy chains 
Once passion’s tumultuous blandishments knew ; 

Despak’ now inflames the dork tide of his veins ; 

He ponders in frenzy on love’s last adieu ! 

How he envies the wretch with a soul wrapt in steel ! 

His pleasures ore scarce, yet his troubles are few, 

Who laughs at the pang that he never con foel. 

And dreads not the angiiish of love’s last adieu ! 
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Touth flies, life decays, even hope is o’ercast ; 

No more with love’s former devotion we sue : 

He spreads his young wing, he retires with the blast ; 
The sliroud of affection is love’s last adieu ! 

In this life of probation for rapture divine, 

Astrea declai'es that some penance is due ; 

From him who has worshipp’d at love’s gentle shrine, 
The atonement is ample in love’s last adieu ! 

Who kneels to the god, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cypress alternately strew : 

His myrtle, an emblem of purest delight ; 

His cypress, the garland of love’s last adieu ! 


DAMiETAS. 

In law an infant,**^ and in yeai's a boy, 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy ; 

From every sense of shame and virtue wean’d ; 

In lies an adept, in deceit a fiend ; 

Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child ; 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild ; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless fiiend a tool; 

Old in the world, though scarcely broke from school; 
Damflstas ran through all the maze of sin, 

And found the goal when others just begin : 

Even still conflicting passions shs^e his soul, 

And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure's bowl ; 

But, pall’d with Vice, he breaks his former chain, 

And what was once his bliss appears his bane. 


TO MARION. 

Marion 1 why that pensive browl 
What disgust to life Hast thou 1 
Change that discontented air ; 
Frowns become not one so fair. 
’Tis not Ibve disturbs thy rest, 
Love’s a stranger to thy breast 
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He in dimpling smiles appears, 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears. 

Or bends the languid eyelid down, 

But shuns tho cold forbidding frown. 

Then resume thy former fire. 

Some will love, and all admire ; 

AVhile that icy aspect chills us. 

Nought but cool indifiference thrills us. 
Wouldst thou wandering hearts beguile, 
Smile at least, or seem to smile. 

Eyes like thine were never meant 
To hide their orbs in dark restraint ; 

Spite of all thou fain wouldst say, 

Still in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips — but here my modest Muso 
Her impulse chaste must needs refuse : 

She blushes, curt’sies, frowns, — in short she 
Dreads lest the subject should transport me 
And flying oflf in search of reason, 

Brings prudence back in proper season. 

All 1 shall therefore say (whate’er 
I think, is neither hero nor there) 

Is, that such lips, of looks endearing. 

Were form’d for better things than sneering 
Of soothing compliments divested. 

Advice at least’s disinterested ; 

Such is my artless song to thee. 

From all the flow of flattery free ; 

Counsel like mine is as a brother’s, 

My heart is given to some others ,* 

That is to say, unskill’d to cozen, 

It shares itself among a dozen. 

Marion, adieu I oh, pr’ythee slight not 
This warning, though it may delight not : 
And, lest my precepts be displeasing 
To those who think remonstrance teazing, 
At once Til tell thee our opinion 
Concerning woman’s soft dominion : 

Howe’er we gaze with admiration 
On eyes of blue or lips carnation, 

Howe’er the flowing locks attract us, 
Howe’er those beauties may distract us, 
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Still fickle, we are prone to rove, 
These cannot fii our souls to love : 

It is not too severe a stricture 
To say they form a pretty picture ; 
But wouldst thou see the secret chain 
Which binds us in your humble train, 
To hail you queens of all creation, 
Know, in a word, 'tis Animation. 


TO A LADY 

WHO PBE8KNTED TO TDB AUTHOB A LOCK OP UAIB BBAIDED 
WITH Ills OWN, AND APrOINTED A NIGHT IN DKCEMUEB TO 
MBET mu IN TUB GARDEN. 

These looks, which fondly thus entwine, 

In fiimer chains our heai’ts confine, 

Than all th’ unmeaning protestations 
Which swell with nonsense love orations. 

Our love is fix’d, I think we’ve proved it ; 

Nor time, nor place, nor art have moved it ; 

Then wdierefore should we sigh and whine, 

With groundless jealousy repine, 

With silly whims and fancies frantic, 

Merely to make our love romantic ? 

Why should you weep like Lydia Languish, 

And fi-et with self-created anguish ] 

Or doom the lover you have chosen, 

On winter niglits to sigh half frozen ; 

In leafless shades to sue for pardon, 

Only because the scene’s a garden ? 

For gardens seem, by one consent. 

Since Shakspeare set the precedent, 

Since Juliet first declared her passion, 

To form the place of assignation.^ 

Oh I would some modem muse inspire. 

And seat her by a sea-coal fire ; 

Or had the bard at Christmas written, 

And laid the scene of love in Britain, 

He surely, in commiseration, 

t bP dfi^laratiou. - 
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Ill Italy I’ve no objection ; 

Warm nights are proper for reflection ; 
But here our climate is so rigid. 

That love itself is mther frigid : 

Think on our chilly situation, 

And curb this rage for imitation ; 

Then let us meet, as oft we’ve done. 
Beneath the influence of the sun ; 

Or, if at midnight I must meet you, 
Within your mansion let me greet you : 
There we con love for hours together. 
Much better, in such snoivy weather, 
Thau placed in all th’ Arcadian groves 
That ever witness’d rural loves ; 

Then, if my passion fail to please, 

Next night I’ll be content to freeze ; 

No more I’ll give a loose to laughter. 
But purse my fate for ever after.'*^ 


OSCAR OF ALVA.-»« 

A TALE. 

How sweetly shines through azure skies, 
The lamp of heaven on Lora’s shore ; 

Where Alva’s hoary tui’rets rise, 

And hear the din of arms no more. 

But often has yon rolling moon 
On Alva’s casques of silver play’d ; 

And view’d, at midnight’s silent noon, 
Her chiefs in gleaming mail ai’ray’d : 

And on the crimson’d rocks beneath, 
"Which scowl o’er ocean’s sullen flow. 

Pale in the scatter'd ranks of death. 

She saw the gasping wariior low ; 

While many an oyo which ne’er again 
Could mai-k the lising orb of day, 

Tunj’d feebly from the gory plain, 

^JSe.held m deat^hgr 
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Onoe to those eyes the lamp of Love, 

They bleat her dear propitious light ,* 

But now she glimmer’d fi-om above, 

A sad, funereal torch of night. 

Faded is Alva’s noble race, 

And gi’ay her towers are seen afar ; 

No more her heroes urge the chase, 

Or roll the crimson tide of war. 

But, who was last of Alva’s clan 1 
Why grows the moss on Alva’s stone ? 

Her towers resound no steps of man, 

They echo to the gale alone. 

And when that gi\le is fierce and high, 

A sound is lieard in yonder hall ; 

It rises hoarsely through the sky, 

And vibrates o’er the mould’ring walk 

Yes, when the eddying tempest sighs, 

It shakes the shield of Oscai* brave ; 

But there no more his bonnci's lise, 

No more his plumes of sable wave. 

Fair shone the sun on Oscar’s birth, 

When Angus hail’d his eldest bom ; 

I’he vassals round their chieftain’s hearth 
Crowd to applaud the happy morn. 

They feast upon the mountain deer, 

The pibroch rsdsed its piercing note ; 

To gladden more their highland cheer, 
The strains in martial numbem float : 

And they w’ho heard the war-notes wild 
Hoped that one day the pibroch’s strain 

Should play before the hero’s child 
While he should lead the tartan train. 

Another year is quickly past, 

And Angus bails another soli ; 

His natal day is like the last. 

Nor soon the jocund feast was done. 
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Tauglit by their sire to bend the bow, 

On Alva’s dusky liills of wind, 

The boys in childhood chased the roe, 

And left their hounds in speed behind. 

But ere theii’ years of j’outh arc o'er, 

They mingle in the ranks of war ; 

They lightly wheel the bright claymore, 

And send the whistling aiTow hu*. 

Dark was the flow of Oscai’s hair, 

Wildly it stream’d along the gale ; 

But Allan’s locks were bright and fair, 

And pensive seem’d his cheek, and pale. 

But Oscar own’d a hero’s soul, 

His dark eye shone through beams of truth ; 

Allan had early leani’d control. 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 

Both, both were brave ; the Saxon spear 
AVas shiver’d oft beneath their steel ; 

And Oscar’s bosom scorn’d to fear. 

But Oscar’s bosom knew to feel ; 

While Allan’s soul belied his form, 

Unworthy with such charms to dw ell ; 

Keen as the lightning of the storm, 

On foes his deadly vengeance fell. 

From high Southanuon’s distant tower 
AiTived a young and noble dame ; 

With Kenneth’s l^ds to form her dower, 
Glenalvou’s blue-eyed daughter came ; 

And Oscar claim’d the beauteous bride, 

And Angus on his Oscar smiled i 

It soothed the father's- feudal pride - 1 

. Thus to obtain Glenalvon’s child. 

Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note 1 
Hark te the swelling nuptial song I 

In joyous stmns the voices float, 

And still the choral peal prolong. 
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See how the heroes’ blood-red plumes 
Assembled wave in Alva’s hall ; 

Each youth his varied plaid assumes, 
Attending on their cliieftain’s call. 

It is not wai" their aid demands, 

The pibroch plays the song of peace ; 

To Oscai*’s nuptials throng the bands, 

Nor yet the sounds of pleasure cease. 

But where is Oscar 1 sure ’tis late : 

Is this a bridegroom’s ardent flame ? 
While thronging guests and ladies wait, 
Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 

At length young Allan join’d the bride; 

“ Why comes not Oseax*,” Angus said : 

** Is he not here 1 ” the youth replied ; 

** With me he roved not o’er the glade : 

Perchance, forgetful of the day, 

’Tis his to chase the bounding roe ; 

Or ocean’s waves prolong hia stay; 

Yet Oscar’s bark is seldom slow.” 

Oh, no 1 ” the anguish’d sire rejoin’d, 

“ Nor chose, nor wave, my boy delay ; 
Would he to Mora seem unkind 1 

Would aught to her impede his way 1 

Oh, search, ye chiefs ! oh, seoi’ch ai'ound ! 
Allan, with these through Alva fly ; 

Till Oscar, till my son is found, 

Haste, haste, nor dare attempt reply.” 

All is confusion— through the vale 
The name of Oscar hoarsely lings, 

It rises on the murmuring gale, 

Till night expands her dusky wings ; 

It bi'eaks the stillness of the night, 

But echoes through her shades in vain ; 
It sounds through morning’s misty light, 
But Oscar comes not o*er the plain. 
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Three clays, three sleepless nights, the Chief 
For Oscar search’d each mountain cave ; 
Then hope is lost ; in boundless grief. 

His locks in gray-toni ringlets wave. 

Oscar ! my son ! — ^thou God of Heav n. 
Restore the prop of sinking age ! 

Or if that hope no moi-e is given, 

Yield his assassin to my rage. 

Yes, on some desert rocky shore 
My Oscar’s whiten’d bones must lie ; 

Tiieu grant, thou God 1 I ask no more, 

Al’ith him his frantic sire may die I 

Yet he may live, — away, despair I 
Be calm, my soul ! he yet may live 
T arraign my fate, my voice forbear ! 

0 God I my impious prayer forgive, 

** What, if he live for me no more, 

1 sink forgotten in the dust, 

The hope of Alva’s age is o’er : 

Alas 1 can pangs like these be just 

Thus did the hapless parent mourn. 

Till Time, who soothes severest woe. 

Had bade serenity return, 

And made the tear-drop cease to flow. 

For still some latent hope survived 
That Oscar might once more appear ; 

His hope now droop’d and now revived, 

Till Time had told a tedious year. 

Days roll’d along, the orb of light 
A^iu had run his destined race ; 

No Oscar bless’d his father’s sight, 

And sorrow left a fainter trace. 

For youthful Allan still remain’d, 
now his father s only joy : 

And Mora's heart was quickly gain’d, 

For beauty cjrown'd flie flur-hair’d boy 
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She thought that Oscar low was laul, 

Aud Allau’s face was wondrous fail* ; 

If Oscai' lived, some otlier maul 

Had claim’d his huthless bosom’s care, 

And Angus said, if one year more 
111 fruitless hope was pass'd away, 

His fondest scruples should be o’er, 

And he would name their nuptial day. 

Slow roll’d the moons, but bleat at last 
Amved the deai'ly desthied mom : 

The year of anxious trembling past, 

What smiles the lovers’ cheeks adorn ! 

Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note ! 

Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 

In joyous strains tlie voices float. 

And still the choral peal i volong. 

Again the clan, in festive crowil, 

Throng through the gate of Alva’.s hall ; 

The sounds of mirth re-echo loud, 

Aud all their former joy recall 

But who is he, whose dtirken’d brow 
Glooms in the midst of general mirth 1 

Before his eyes’ far fiei’cer glow 
The blue flames cui'dle o’er the hearth. 

Dark is the robe which wraps his form. 

And tall his plume of gory red ; 

His voice is like the rising storm, 

But light and trackless is his tread. 

’Tis noon of night, the pledge goes round, 
The bridegroom’s health is deeply quaff’d ; 

With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 

And all combine to hail the draught. 

Sudden the stranger-chief arose. 

And all the clamorous crowd are hush’d ; 

And Angus’ cheek with wonder glows, 

And Hora’s tender bosom blush’d. 
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Old man 1 ” he cried, this pledge is done 
Thou saw’st ’twas duly dnmk by me ; 

It hail’d the nuptials of thy son : 

Now will I claim n pledge from thee. 

While all around is mirth and joy, 

To bless thy Allan’s happy lot, 

Siiy, hadst thou ne’er another boy ? 

Say, why should Oscar be forgot?” 

Alas ! *’ the hapless sire replied, 

The big tear starting os he spoke, 

“ When Oscar left my hall, or died. 

This aged heart was almost broke. 

“ Thrice has the earth revolved her couivie 
Since Oscar’s form has bless’d my sight ; 
And Allan is my last resource. 

Since martial Oscar’s death or flight.” 

‘‘ ’Tis well,’' replied the stranger stem. 

And fiercely flash’d his rolling eye ; 

Thy Oscar’s fate I fain would learn ; 
Perhaps the hero did not die. 

Perchance, if those whom most he loVetl 
Would call, thy Oscar might return ; 
Perchance the chief has only roved ; 

For him thy Beltane yet may bum.®® 

“ Fill high the bowl the table round, 

Wc will not claim the pledge by stealth ; 
With wino let every cup be cro^vn*d ; 
Pledge me departed Oscar’s health.” 

“ With all my soul,” old Angus said, 

And fill’d his goblet to the brim : 

** Here’s to my boy 1 alive or dead, 

I ne’er shall find a sou like him.” 

“ Bravely, old njan, this health has sped ; 

But why does Allan trembling stand 1 
Come, drink remembrance of the dead, 

. And raise thy cup with firmer hand.’^ 
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Tlio crimson glow of Allan’s faco 
Was turn’d at once to ghastly hue ; 

The drops of death each other cliaso 
Adown in agonising dew. 

Thnce did ho raise the goblet high, 

And thiice his lips refused to taste ; 

For thrice he caught the stranger’s eye 
On his with deadly fury placed. 

“And is it thus a brother hails 

A brother’s fond remembrance here 1 

If tl»us affection’s strength prevails. 

What might we not exi^ect from fcai’l” 

Roused by the sneer, he raised the bowl. 

Would Oscai’ now could shai'e our mii’th !” 

Internal fear appall’d his soul ; 

He said, and dash’d the cup to earth. 

'‘Tishe! I hear my murderer’s voice !” 

Loud shrieks a darkly gleaming form. 

** A murderer’s voice !” the roof replies, 

And deeply swells the bm’sting storm. 

The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink. 

The stranger’s gone, — amidst the crew, 

A form was seen in tartan green, 

And tall the shade terrific grew. 

His waist was bound with a broad belt round, 

His plume of sable stream’d on high ; 

But his breast was bare, with the red wounds there, 
And fix’d was the glare of his glassy eye. 

And thrice he smiled, with his eye bo wild, 

On Angus bending low the knee ; 

And thrice he frown’d on a chief on the gi’ound, 

Whom shivering crowds with horror see. 

The bolts loud roll from pole to pole. 

And thunders through the i^elkin ring, 

And the gleaming form, through the mist of the storm, 
Was born# on high by the whiilwind’s wing^ ^ ^ » y 
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Cold was the feast, the revel ceased. 

Who lies upon the stony floor ] 

Oblivion press’d old Angus’ breast, 

At length his life-pulse throbs once more. 

“ Away, away ! let the leech essay 
To pour the light on Allan's eyes:** 

His sand is done, — ^his race is run, — 

Oh ! never more shall Allan rise ! 

But Oscar’s breast is cold as clay. 

His looks are lifted by the giile ; 

And Allan’s barbed arrow lay 
With liiin in dark Glen tan or’s vale. 

And whence the dreadful straugor came, 

Or who, no mortal wight can tell ; 

But no one doubts the fonn of flame. 

For Alva’s sons knew Oscar well. 

Ambition nerved young Allan’s hand. 
Exulting demons wing’d his dart; 

While Envy waved her burning brand, 

And pour’d her venom round Iiis heart. 

Swift is the shaft from Allan’s bow ; 

Whose streaming life-blood stains his side 1 

Dark Oscai’’8 sable crest is low. 

The dart has drunk his vital tide. 

And Mora’s eye could Allan move. 

She bade his wounded pride rebel : 

Alas I that eyes which beam’d with love 
Should urge the soul to deeds of hell. 

Lo ! seest thou not a lonely tomb 
Which rises o’er a warrior dead ? 

It glimmers thi'ough the twilight gloom ; 

Oh I that is Allan’s nuptial bed. 

For, distant for, tbe noble grave 
ll^oh held his clan’s great ashes stood; 

And o’er his corse no banners wave, 

For th^ were st^’d with kipcired bloo4 
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What minstrel gray, what hoary bard, 

Shall Allan’s deoda on harp-strings raise 1 

The song is glory’s chief reward, 

But who can stiike a murderer’s pmise ] 

Unstrung, untouch'd, the harp must stand. 

No minstrel dare the theme awake ; 

Guilt would benumb his palsied hand, 

His harp in shuddering chords would break. 

No lyre of fame, no hallow’d verse. 

Shall sound his glories high in air : 

A dying father's bitter curse, 

A brothers death-groan echoes there. 


THE EPISODE OP NISUS AND EURYALUS, 

A PARArilRASE FROM THE .ENEID, LIB. IX. 

Naus, the guardian of the portal, stood, 

Eagfer to gild his arms wdth hostile blood ; 

Well skill’d in fight the quivering lance to wield, 

Or pour his arrows through th* embattled field : 
From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, 

And sought a foreign home, a distant grave. 

To watch the movements of the Daunian host, 

With him Euryalus sustains the post ; 

No lovelier mien adorn’d the ranks of Troy, 

And beardless bloom yet gro^d the pliant boy ; 
Though few the seasons of his youthful life, 

As yet a novice in the martial strife, 

'Twas his, with beauty, valour’s gifts to share— 

A soul heroic, as his form was fair ; 

These burn with one pure flame of generous love ; 
In peace, in war, unit^ still they move ; 

Friendship and glory form their joint reward ,* 

And now combined they hold their nightly guard. 

What god,” exclaim'd the first, instils this fir©] 
Or, in itself a |pd, what gi’eat desire] 
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My labouring soul, with anxious thought oppressM, 
Abhors tlus station of inglorious rest ; 

The love of fame with tins can ill accord, 

Ile’t mine to seek for glory with my sword. 

Seest thou yon camp, with torches twinkling dim. 
Where drunken slumbers wmp each lazy limb ? 
Whei’e confidence and ease the watch disdain, 

And drowsy Silence holds her sable reign ? 

Then hear my thought :^In deep and sullen giief 
Oui' troops and leaders mourn their absent chief : 
Now could the gifts and promised prize be thine 
(The deed, the danger, and the fame bo mine), 
Were this decreed, beneath yon rising moimd, 
Methinks, -an easy path perchance were found ; 
Which past, I speed my way to Pallas’ avails, 

And lead .(Eneas from Evander’s halls.” 

With equal ardour fired, mid warlike joy, 

His glowing friend address’d the Dardan boy : — 

“ These deeds, my Nisus, shalt thou dai*e alone 1 
Must all the fame, the peril, be thine own 1 
Am I by thee despised, and left afar, 

As one unfit to share the toils of war ? 

Not thus his son the gi*eat Opheltes taught ; 

Not thus my sire in Argive combats fought; 

Not thus, when Ilion fell by heavenly hate, 

I track’d Eneas through tho walks of fate ; 

Thou know’st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
And hostile life-drops dim my gory spear. 

Hero is a soul with hop eimmortal bums. 

And life, ignoble life, for glory spurns. 

Fame, fame is cheaply earn’d by fleeting breath : 
Tho price of honour is the sleep of death.” 

Then Nisus : — ^^Cahn thy bosom’s fond alarm.s : 
Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms. 

More dear thy worth and valour than my own, 

I swear by hhn who fills Olympus* throne 1 
So mav I triumph, as I speak the truth, 

And clasp again the comrade of my youth ! 

But should I fall, — and ho who dares advance 
Through hostile legions must abide by chance,— 

If some Rutulian arm, with adverse blow, 

Should lay the friend who ever loved thee low, 
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Live thou, such beauties I would fain preserve, 

Thy budding years a lengthen’d term deserve. 
When humbled in the dust, let some one be, 
Whoso gentle eyes will shed one tear for me ; 
Whoso manly arm may snatch me back by force, 
Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse ; 

Or, if my destinjy” these last deny, 

If in the spoiler s power my ashes He, 

Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 

To mark thy love, and signalise my doom. 

Why should thy doting wretched mother weep 
Her only boy, reclined in endless sleep 1 
Who, for thy sake, the tempest’s fury dared, 

Wlio, for thy sake, war’s deadly peril shared ; 

Who braved what woman never braved before, 
And left her native for the Latian shore.” 

** In vain you damp the ai'dour of my soul,’* 
Replied Emyalus ; ” it scorns control ! 

Hence, Jet us haste ! ” — their brother guards arose. 
Roused by their call, nor court again repose ; 

The pair, buoy’d up on Hope’s exulting wiug, 
Their stations leave, and speed to seek the king. 

How o’er the eai-th a solemn stilhiess i-aii. 

And lull’d alike the cares of bnite and man ; 

Save where the Dai’dan leadei's nightly hold 
Alternate converse, and their plans unfold. 

On one great point the council ai e agreed. 

An instant message to their prince decreed ; 

Each loan’d upon the lance he well could wield, 
And poised with easy arm his ancient shield ; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 

With anxious tremors, yet unawed by fear. 

The faithful pair before the throne appear : 
lulus greets them ; at his kind command, 

The elder first address’d the hoary band. 

"With patience** (thus Hyrtacides began) 

" Attend, nor judge from youth our humble plan. 
Where yonder beacon’s hdf expiring beam, 

Our Numbering foes of future conquest dream, 
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Nor heed that we a secret path have traced, 
Between the ocean and the portal placed. 

Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, 
Whoso shade seciirely our design will cloak * 

If you, ye cliiefs, and fortune will allow, 

We’ll bend our coui-se to yonder mountain s brow, 
Where Pallas’ walls at distance meet the sight. 
Seen o’er the glade, when not obscured by night ; 
Ulien shall .^neas in his pride return. 

While hostile matrons laiso their offspring’s m’n ; 
And Latian spoils and purpled heaps of dead 
Shall mai’k the havoc of oui’ hero’s tread. 

Such is our purpose, not unknown the way ; 
Where yonder torrent’s devious waters stray, 

Oft have wo seen, when hunting by the stream. 
The distant spires above the valleys gleam.” 

Mature in years, for sober wdsdom famed, 

Moved by the speech, Alethes here exclaim’d, — 
“Ye ^ent gods ! who rule the fate of Troy, 

Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy ; 

When minds like these iii striplings thus ye mise, 
Yours is the godlike act, bo yours the praise; 

In gallant youth, my fainting hopes revive, 

And I lion’s wonted glories still survive.” 

Then in his warm ernbmee the boys he press’d, 
And, quivering, strain’d them to his aged bi-east ; 
With tears the burning cheek of each bedew’d, 
And, sobbing, thus liis firet discoiu'se renew’d : 

“ What gift, my countrymen, what mai*tial prize, 
Can we bestow, which you may not despise ? 

Our deities the first best boon have given — 
Internal virtues are the gift of Heaven. 

What poor rcwai'ds can bless your deeds on earth, 
Doubtless await such young, exalted worth* 
j^neas and Ascanius shall combine 
To yield applause far, far sui’passing mine.” 

lulus then : — ^^By all the powers above ! 

By those Penates who my country love 1 
By hoary Vesta's sacred fane, I swear, 

My hopes are all in you, ye generous pair ! 
Bestore my father to my grateful sight, 

And all my sorrows yield to one delight 
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Nisus ! two silver goblets ai-e thine own, 

Siwed from Arisba s stately domes o’erthrown ! 

My sire secured them on that fatal day, 

Nor left such bowls an Argive robber’s prey : 

Two mossy tripods, also, shall be thine ; 

Two talents polish’d from the glittering mine ; 

An ancient cup, which I'yrian Dido gave, 

While yet our vessels press’d the Punic wave : 

But when the hostile chiefs at length bow down, 
Wlien gi'cat ^Eneas weal's Hesperia’s crown, 

The casque, the buckler, and the fiery steed 
Which Tumus guides with more than mortal speed, 
Are thine ; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

I pledge my word, iri'evocably past : 

Nay more, twelve slaves, and twice six captive dames. 
To soothe thy softer hours with amorous flames, 

And all the realms which now the Latins sway, 

The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But thou, my generous youth, whose tender yeoi’s 
Are near my own, whose worth my heart reveres, 
Henceforth affection, s\veetly thus begun, 

Shall join our bosoms and our souls in one ; 

Without thy aid, no glory shall be mine ; 

Without thy dear advice, no great design ; 

Alike through life esteem’d, thou godlike boy, 

In war my bulwark, and in peace my joy.” 

To him Euryalus : — No day shall shame 
The rising glories which from this I claim. 

Fortune may favour, or the skies may fro^vn. 

But valour, spite of fate, obtains ronowm. 

Yet, ere from hence our eager steps de])ai’t, 

One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart : 

My mother, sprung from Priam’s royal line. 

Like thine ennobl^, hardly less dirine, 

Nor Troy nor king Acestes’ realms restr.iin 
Her feeble ago from dangers of the main ; 

Alone she come, all selfish fears alK)ve, 

A bright example of maternal love. 

Unknown the secret enterprise I brave, 

Lest grief should bend my parent to the grave ; 

Freau this alone no fond ^ieus 1 sock, 

No fidnting mother’s lips have press’d my chook ; 
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Dy gloomy night and thy right hand I vow 
Her parting tears would shake my purpose now : 

Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustain, 

In thee her much-loved child may live again ; 

Her dying hours with pious conduct bless, 

Assist her wants, relievo her fond distress ; 

So dear a hope must all my soul inflame, 

To rise in glory, or to fall in fame.” 

Struck with a filial caro so deeply felt, 

In tears at once the Trojan wairiors melt ; 

Faster than all, lulus’ eyes o'orflow ! 

Such love was his, and such had been his woe. 

All thou hast ask’d, receive,” the prince replied ; 
“Nor tliis alone, but many a gift beside. 

To cheer thy mother’s years shall be my aim, 
Creusa’s^i style but wanting to the dame. 

Fortune an adverse wayward coiirse may run, 

But blesa’d thy mother in so dear a son. 

Now, by my life T— my sii-e’s most sacred oath — 

To thee I pledge my full, my firmest troth, 

All the rewards which once to thee were vow’d, 

If thou shouldst fall, on her shall be bestow’d.” 

Thus spoke the weeping prince, then forth to view 
A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew ; 
Lycoon’s utmost skill had graced the steel. 

For friends to envy and for foes to feel : 

A tawny hide, the Moorish lion’s spoil. 

Slain ’midst the forest, in the hunter’s toil, 
Mnestheus to guard the elder youth bestows, 

And old Aletbes’ casque defends his brows. 

Arm’d, thence they go, while all th' assembled train, 
To aid theii' cause, implore the gods in vain. 

More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 
lulus hplds amidst the chiefs his place : 

His prayer he sends ; but what can prayers avail, 
Lost in the murmurs of the sighing gale 1 

The trench is pass’d, and, favour’d by the night. 
Through sleeping foes they wheel their wary flight. 
When shall the sleep of many a foe be o’er ? 

Alas ! some slumber who shall wake no more 1 
Chariots and bridles, mix’d with arms, are seen ; 
And flowing flasks, and scatter’d troops between : 
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BftccliuB and Mars to rule the camp combine ; 

A mingled chaos this of war and wine. 

** Now,” cries tiio first, ‘^for deeds of blood prepare, 
With mo the conquest and the labour sliaro : 

Here lies our path ; lest any hand arise, 

Watch thou, while many a dreaming chieftain dies : 
m carve our passage through the heedless foe, 

And clear thy road with many a deadly blow.” 

His whispering accents then the youth repress'd, 

And pierced proud Rhamnes through his panting breast : 
Stretch’d at his ease, th* incautious king reposed ; 
Debauch, and not fatigue, his eyes had closed : 

To Tumus dear, a prophet and a prince, 

His omens more than augur’s skill evince ; 

But he, who thus foretold the fate of all, 

Could not avert his own untimely fall. 

Next Remus’ armoui*-bearer, hapless, fell, 

And throe unhappy slaves the carnage swell ; 

The charioteer along bis courser’s sides 
Expires, the steel his sever’d neck divides ; 

And, last, his lord is number’d with the dead : 

Bounding convulsive, flies the gasping head ; 

From the swoll’n veins the blackening torrents pour ; 
Stain’d is the couch and earth with clotting gore. 

Young Lamyrus and Lamus next expire. 

And gay Serranus, fill’d with youthful fire ; 

Half the long night in childish games was pass’d ; 

Lull’d by the potent grape, he slept at last j 
Ah ! happier far had he the morn suiwey’d, 

And till Aurora’s dawn his skill display’d. 

In slaughter’d folds, the keepers lost in sleep, 

His hungi7 fangs a lion thus may steep ; 

'Mid the sad flock, at dead of night ho prowls, 

With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls : 

Insatiate still, through teeming herds he roams ; 

In seas of gore the lordly tyrant foams. 

Nor less the other’s deadly vengeance came, 

But i^ls on feeble crowds without a name ; 

His wound unconscious Fadus scarce can feel, 

Y^ wakeful Rhassus sees the threatening steel ; 

His, AoWard breast behind a jar he hides, 

And yninly in the weak defence confides ; 
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Full in his teart, the falchion search’d his veins, 

The reeking weapon Leal’s alternate stains ; 

Through wine imd blood, commingling ns they flow, 
One feeble spirit seeks the shades below. 

Now where Messapus dwelt they bond their way, 
Whose fii*es emit a faint and trembling ray ; 

There, unconfined, behold each gi’azing steed, 
Unwatch’d, unheeded, on the herbage feed: 

Brave Nisus here arrests his comi’ado’s arm, 

Too flush’d with carnage, and with conquest warm : 

Hence let us haste, the dangerous path is pass’d ; 
Full foes enough to-night have breathed their last : 
Soon will the day tho.se eastern clouds adorn ; 

Now let us speed, nor tempt the rising mom.” 

What silver arms, with various art emboss’d, 

^Vhat bowls and mantles in confusion toss’d, 

They leave regardless ! yet one glittering prize 
Attracts the younger hero’s wandering eyes; 

The gilded harness Rhamnes coui'sei's felt, 

The gems which stud the monarch’s golden belt : 
This from the pallid corse was quickly torn. 

Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 

Th’ exulting boy the studded girdle wears, 

Messapus’ helm his head in triumph bears ; 

Then from the tents their cautious steps they bend, 
To seek the vale where safer paths extend. 

Just at this hour, n bond of Latian horse 
To Turaus’ camp pursue their destined course : 
While the slow foot their tai’dy march delay, 

The knights, impatient, spur cJong the way : 

Three hundred mail-clad men, by Volscens led. 

To Tumus with their master’s promise sped : 

Now they approach the trench, and view the walls, 
When, on the left, a light reflection falls ; 

The plunder’d helmet, through the waning night, 
Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright. 
Volscens with question loud the pair alarms : — 

** Stand, stragglers 1 stand 1 why early tos in arms 1 
From whence? to whom?” — He meets with no reply 
Trusting the covert of the nighty they fly : 

The thicket’s depth with hunied pace they tread, 
While round the wood the hostile squadron iq>read. 
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With brakes entangled, scarce a path between, 
Dreary and dark appears the sylvan scene : 

Euryalus his heavy spoils impede, 

The boughs and winding turns his steps mislead ; 

But Nisus scours along the forest’s maze 
To where Latiuus’ steeds in safety graze, 

Then backward o’er the plain his eyes extend, 

On every side ^ley seek his absent friend. 

0 God ! my boy,” he cries, “ of me bereft, 

In what impending perils art thou left ! ” 

Listening he runs — above the waving trees, 
Tumultuous voices swell the passing breeze ; 

The war-cry rises, thundering hoofs around 
Wake the dark echoes of the trembling gi’OuncL 
Again he turns, of footsteps hears the noise ; 

The soimd elates, the sight his hope destroys : 

The hapless boy a ruffian train surround, 

AVhile lengthening shades his weary way confound; 
Him with loud shouts the furious knights pursue. 
Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 

What can his friend ’gainst thronging numbers dare? 
Ah t must he rush, his comrade’s fate to share ? 

What force, what aid, what stmtagem essay, 

Back to redeem the Latian spoiler’s prey] 

His life a votive ransom nobly give, 

Or die with him for whom he wish’d to live ] 

Poising with strength his lifted lance on high, 

On Lima’s orb he cast his frenzied eye : — 

“ Gbddess serene, transcending every stai’ ! 

Queen of the sky, whose beams are seen afar ! 

By night heaven owns thy sway, by day the grove. 
When, as chaste Dian, here thou deign’st to rove ; 

If e’er myself, or sire, have sought to gmce 
Thine altars with the produce of the chase. 

Speed, speed my dart to pierce yon vauntmg crowd, 
To free my friend, and scatter far the proud.” 

Thus having said, the hissing dart he flung; 

Tlxrough parted shades the hurtling weapon sung; 
The thirsty point in Sulmo’s entrails lay, 

Transfix’d his heart, and stretoh’d him on the clay ; 
He sohs, he dies, — ^the troop in wild amaze, 
Unconscious whence the death, vsith horror gaze. 
While pale they stai’o, through Tagus’ temples riven, 
A second sh^ with cKjusd force is driven ; 
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Fierce Volsoens rolls around his lowering eyes; 
Veil’d by the night, secure the Trojan lies. 

Burning with wrath, he view’d his soldiers hill. 

** Thou youth accurst, thy life shall pay for all I ” 
Quick from the sheath his flaming glaive he drew, 
And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew. 

Nkus no more the blackening shade conceals, 

Forth, forth ho staiie, and all his love reveals; 
Aghast, confused, his fears to madness rise, 

And pour these accents, shrieking as he flies : 

“ Me, me, — your vengeance hurl on me alone ; 

Here sheathe the steel, my blood is all your own. 

Ye starry spheres ! thou conscious Heaven ! attest ! 
He could not — durst not — lo ! the guile confest ! 

All, all was mine, — his early fate suspend ; 

He only loved too well his hapless friend ; 

Spare, spare, ye chiefs ! from him your rage remove ; 
His fault was friendship, all his crime was love." 

He pray’d in vain ; the dai'k assassin’s sword 
Pierced the fair side, the snowy bosom gored : 

Lowly to earth inclines'his plume-clad crest, 

And sanguine torrents mantle o’er his breast ; 

As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air, 
Languid in death, expires beneath the share ; 

Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower. 
Declining gently, fldls a fading flower ; 

Thus, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head, 

And lingering beauty hovers round the dead. 

But fiery Nisus stems the battle’s tide. 

Revenge 1^ leader, and despair his guide ; 

Volscens he seeks amidst the gathering host, 
Volscens must soon appease his comr^e’s ghost; 
Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on foe ; 
Rage nerves his arm, fate gleams in every blow ; 

In vain beneath unn umber’d wounds he bleeds. 

Nor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisus heeds ; 

In viewless oiroies wheel’d, his falchion flies, 

Nor quits the hero’s grasp till Volscens dies ; 

Deep in his throat its end the weapon found, 

The tyrant’s soul fled moaning through the wound. 
Thus Niffiis all his fond affection proved — 

Dying, revenged the &te of him ne loved ; 
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Then on his bosom sought his wonted place, 

And death was heavenly in his friend’s embrace ! 

Celestial pair ! if aught my verse can claim, 
Wafted on Time’s broad pinion, yours is fame ! 
Ages on ages shall your fato admire. 

No future day shall see your names exphe, 

^Vhile stands the Capitol, immortal dome ! 

And vanquish’d millions hail their empress, Rome ! 


TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 
pEjam; juiv iyutv, x, r, X,] 

When fierce conflicting passions urge 
The breast where love is wont to glow, 

What mind can stem the stormy surge 
Which rolls the tide of human woe 1 

The hope of praise, the dread of shame, 

Can rouse the tortured breast no more ; 

The wild desire, the guilty flame, 

Absorbs each wish it felt before. 

But if affection gently thrills 

The soul by purer dreams possest, 

The pleasing balm of mortal ills 
In love can soothe the aching breast ; 

If thus thou comest in disguise, 

Fair Venus I from thy native heaven, 

What heart unfeeling would despise 
The sweetest boon the gods have given 1 

But never from thy golden bow 
May I beneath the shaft expire ! 

Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 

Awakes an all-consuming fire : 

Ye raking doubts 1 ye jealous fears I 
With others wage Internal war; 

Repentance, source of future tears, 

From me be ever distant far 1 
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May no distracting thoughts destroy 
The holy calm of sacred love ! 

May all the hours be wing’d with joy, 
'Which hover faitlifiil hearts above ! 

Fair Venus ! on thy myrtle shrine 
May I with some fond lover sigh. 

Whose heart may mingle pure with mine — 
With mo to live, with me to die ! 

My native soil I beloved before, 

Now dearer as my peaceful home, 

Ne’er may I quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless banish’d wretch to roam ! 

This very day, this very hour, 

May I resign this fleeting breath ! 

Nor quit my silent humble bovver; 

A doom to me far worse than death. 

Have I not heard the exile’s sigh, 

And seen the exile’s silent tear, 

Through distant climes condemn’d to fly, 

A pensive weary -wanderer hero ? 

Ah ! hapless dame no sire bewails. 

No friend thy wretched fate deplores, 

No kindred voice with rapture hails 
Thy steps within a stranger’s doors. 

Perish the fiend whose iron heart, 

To fair affection’s truth unknown. 

Bids her he fondly loved depart, 

Unpitied, helpless, and alone ; 

Who ne’er unlocks with silver key® 

The milder treasures of his soul, — 

May such a friend be far from me, 

And ocean’s storms between us roll 1 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High in the midst, surrounded by bis peei-s, 
Magnus^ his ample front sublime uprears : 

Placed on bis chair of state, be seems a god, 

While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod. 

As all around sit wrapt in speochloss gloom, 

His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome ; 
Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill’d to plod in mathematic rules. 

Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried, 
Though little versed in any art beside ; 

Who, scarcely skill’d an English line to pen, 

Scans Attic metres with a critic’s ken. 

What, though he knows not how liis fathers bled, 
When civil discord piled the fields with dead, 
When Edward bade his conquering bands advanco, 
Or Henry trampled on the crest of France, 

Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 
Yet well he recollects the laws of Sparta ; 

Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 

While Blackstone’s on the shelf neglected laid; 

Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 

Of Avon’s bard remembering scarce the name. 

Such is the youth whoso scientihe pato 
Class-honours, medals, fellowsliips, await ; 

Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize, 

If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes. 

But lo ! no common orator can hope 
The envied silver cup within his scope. 

Not that our heads much eloquence require, 

Th’ Athenian’s*^ glowing style, or Tally’s fire. 

A manner clear or warm is useless, since 
We do not try by speaking to convince. 

Be other orators of pleasing proud, — 

We speak to please ourselves, not move the crowd 
Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 

A proper mixture of the squeak and groan: 
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No boiTow’d grace of action must be seen ; 

The slightest motion Tvould displease the Dean ;•• 
Whilst every staring graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 

Tlic man who hopes t’ obtain the promised cup 
Must in one posture stand, and ne’er look up ; 

Nor stop, but rattle over every word — 

No matter what, so it can nof be heard. 

I’kas let him liiirry on, nor think to rest I 
Who speaks the fastest ’s sure to speak the best; 
Who utters most within the shortest space 
May safely hope to win the wordy race. 

The sons of science these, who, tlms repaid, 
Linger in ease in Granta’s sluggish shade ; 

Wlierc on Cam’s sedgy banks supine they lie. 
Unknown, unhonour’d live, unwept for die ; 

Dull as the pictures which adorn their halls, 

They think all leaniing fix’d within their walls : 

In manners mde, in foolish forms precise, 

All modern arts affecting to despise ; 

Yet prizing Bentley’s, Brunck’s, or Poi'son’s^^ note, 
More than the verse on which the cntic wrote : 
Vain as their honoui% heavy as tlicir ale. 

Sad as tlicir wit, and tedious as their tale ; 

To fnendship dead, though not untaught to feel 
When Self and Church demand a bigot zeal. 

With eager haste they court the lord of power. 
Whether ’tis Pitt or Petty mles the hour;^ 

To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the head, 
A\Tiile distant mitres to their eyes are spread. 

But should a storm o’erwhelm him with disgrace, 
They’d fly to seek the next who fill’d his place. 
Such are the men who learning’s treasures guai-d I 
Such is their practice, such is their reward ! 

This much, at least, ive may presume to say— - 
The premium can't exceed the price they pay. 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 

Sweet girl ! though only once we met; 

That meeting I shall ne’er forget ; 

And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 

I would not say, ** I love,” but still 
My ^nses struggle with my will : 

In vain, to drive thee from my breast. 

My thoughts are more and more represt ; 

In vain I check the rising sighs, 

Another to the last replies ; 

Perhaps this is not love, but yet 
Our meeting I can ne’er forget. 

“Wliat though we never silence broke, 

Our eyes a sweeter language spoke ; 

The tongue in flatteritig falsehood deals. 

And tells a tale it never feels : 

Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

And hush the mandates of the heai’t; 

But soul’s interpreters, the eyes, 

Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise. 

As thus our glances oft conversed. 

And all our bosoms felt rehearsed, 

No spirit, from within, reproved us. 

Say leather, 'twas the spirit moved us.” 
Though what they utter'd I repress, 

Yet I conceive thoult partly guess ; 

For as on thee my memory ponders, 

Perchance to me thine also wanders. 

This for myself, at least. I’ll say. 

Thy form appears through night, through day; 
Awake, with it my fancy teems ; 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams ; 

The vision charms the hours away, 

And bids me curse Aurora’s ray 
For breaking slumbers of delight 
Which make me wish for endless night. 

Since, oh ! whate'er my future fate, 

Shall joy or woe my steps await, 
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Tempted by love, by storms beset, 

Thine image I can ne’er fbi*get. 

Alas ! again no more we meet, 

No more our former looks repeat ; 

Then let me breathe this parting prayer, 
The dictate of my bosom’s care ; 

“ May Heaven so guai'd my lovely quaker, 
That anguish never can o’ertako her ; 
That peace and virtue ne’er forsake her, 
But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker ! 

Oh ! may the happy mortal, fated 
To be, by deai'est ties, related, 

For her each hour new joys discover, 

And lose the husband iu the lover ! 

May that fair bosom never know 
What ’tis to feel the restless woe 
Which stings the soul, with vain regret, 
Of him who never can forget ! ” 


THE COllNELIAN.w 

No specious spleudour of this stone 
Endears it to my memory ever ; 

With lustre only once it shone, 

And blushes modest as the giver. 

Some, who can sneer at friendship’s ties, 
Have, for my weakness, oft re2:>rovcd me 

Yet still the simple gift I prize. 

For I am sure the giver loved me. 

He offer’d it with downcast look. 

As fearful that I might refuse it ; 

I told him, when the ^t I took, 

My only fear should be to lose it. 

This pledge attentively I view’d, 

And sparkling as I held it near, 

Methought one drop the stone bedew’d, 
And ever since I’ve loved a tear. 
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Still, to adorn liis humble youth, 

Nor wealth nor birth their treasures yield; 

But he who seeks the flowers of truth, 

Must quit the gai'den for the field. 

Tis not the plant uprear’d in sloth, 

Wliich beauty shows, and sheds perfume ; 

The flowei'S which yield the most of both 
In Nature’s wild luxuriance bloom. 

Had Fortune aided Nature’s cai'e, 

For once forgetting to be blind, 

His would have been an ample share, 

If well proportion’d to his mind. 

But had the goddess clearly seen, 

His form had fix’d her fickle breast ; 

Her comitless hoards would his have been, 
And none remain’d to give the rest. 


AN OCCASIONAL PRO LOG UE, 

DELIVEUrn PREVIOUS TO THE PERFORMAKCR OF “tHR WHEET, 07 
FORTUNE ” AT A PRIVATE THEATRE.*'* 

Since the refinement of this polish’d ago 
Has swept immoral raillery from the stage ; 

Since taste has now expunged licentious wit. 

Which stamp’d disgrace on all an author writ ; 

Since now to please with purer scenes we seek, 

Nor dare to call the blush from Beauty’s check; 

Oh ! let the modest Muse some pity claim, 

And meet indulgence, though she find not fame. 

Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 

Others appear more conscious of defect: 

To-night no veteran Roscii you behold, 

In all the arts of scenic action old ; 

No Cooke, no Kemble, can salute you here, 

No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 

To-night you throng to witness the dihvi 
Of embryo actors, to the Drama new: 
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Here, then, our almost unfledg’d wings we try ; 

Clip not om* pinions ere the birds can fly : 

Failing in this our first attempt to soar, 

Drooping, alas ! we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays, 

^Vho hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise, 
But all our dramatis personse wait 
In fond suspense this crisis of their fate. 

No venal views our progress can retard, 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward. 

For these, each Hero all his power displays, 

Each timid Heroine shrinks before yoirr gaze. 
Surely the last will some protection find ; 

None to the softer sex can prove unkind : 

While Youth and Beauty form the female shield, 
The sternest censor to the fair must yield. 

Yet, should our feeble efforts nought avail, 

Should, after all, our best endeavours fail, 

Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 

And, if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 


OX THE DEATH OF MR. FOX, 

TITK FOLLOWING ILLIBEHAT. IMPROMPTU APPEARED LV 
A MORNING PAPER. 

‘‘ Our nation’s foo.s lament on Fox’s death, 

But bless the hour when Pitt resign’d his breath : 
These feelings wide, let sense and truth undue, 
Wc give the palm where Justice points its due.” 

TO WHICH THE AUTHOR OF THESE PIECES BENT THE 
FOLLOWING REPLY. 

Oh factious viper ! whose envenom’d tooth 
Would mangle still the dead, perverting truth ; 
What though our ** nation’s foes ” lament the late, 
With generous feding, of the good and great, 
Shall dastard tongues essay to blast the namo 
Of him whose meed exists in endless fame ? 

When Pitt expired in plenitude of power, 

Though ill auecess obscured his dying hour, 
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Pity her dewy wings before him spread, 

For noble spirits war not with the dead : ” 

His friends, in teal’s, a last sad requiem gave, 

As all his errors slumber’d in the grave ; 

He sunk, an Atlas bending 'noath the weight 
Of cares o’ei’whelming our conflicting state : 

When, lo ! a Hercules in Fox appeal’’ d, 

Who for a time the ruin’d fabric rear’d : 

He, too, is fall’n, who Britain’s loss supplied. 

With him our fast reviving hopes have died ; 

Not one great people only raise his ura, 

All Eui'opo’s far-extended regions mourn. 

“ These feelings wide, let sense and truth undue, 

To give the palm where Justice points its due ; ” 

Yet let not canker’d Calumny assail, 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 

Pox ! o’er whose corse a mourning world must weep, 
Whose dear remains in honour’d marble sleep ; 

For whom, at last, e’en hostile nations groan, 

While friends and foes alike his talents owm ; 

Fox shall in Britain’s future annals shine. 

Nor e’en to Pitt the patriot’s palm resign ; 

Which Envy, wearing Candour’s sacred mask, 

For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dared to ask.*’^ 


“ 0 lacUtyrnaram fon», tenero weros 
Jlucentlum ortut «x anlmo; qaater 
FelL\ 1 iu Imo q«i ecatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympba» aenalt.’*— G ray. 

When Friendship or Love our sympathies move, 
When Truth in a glance should appear, 

The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 

But the test of afiection's a Tear. 

Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite's wile, 

To mask detestation or fear ; 

Give me the soft sigh, whilst the soul-telling eyr 
Is dimm’d for a time with a Tear. 
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Mild Charity’s glow, to us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear; 

Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 

And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

The man doom’d to Siiil with the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’er the wave which may soon be Jiis grave. 
Tile gi’cen sparkles bright with a Tear, 

The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 
In Glory’s romantic career ; 

But he raises the foe when in battle laid low. 

And bathes every wound ^vith a Tear. 

If with high-bounding pride he return to hia bride, 
Renouncing the gore-crimson’d spear, 

All his toils ai’e repaid when, embracing the maid, 

From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 

Sweet scene of my youth seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where love chased each fast-fleeting year, 

Loth to leave thee, I mourn’d, for n lost look I turn’d, 

But tliy spire was scarce seen tlirougli a Tear. 

Though my vows I can pour to my Mary no moro. 

My Mary to Love once so dear. 

In the sliade of her bower I remember the hour 
She rewarded those vows with a Tear, 

By another possest, may she live ever blest I 
Her name still my heart must revere : 

With a sigh I resign what I once thought was mine, 

And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 

Yo friends of my heart, ere from you I depart, 

This hope to my breast is most near: 

If again wo shall meet in this rural retreat, 

May we meet, as we part, vrith a Tear. 

When my soul wings her flight to the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bior, 

As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes consume, 

Oh i moisten their dust with a Tear. 
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Mfiy no marble bestow the splendour of woe 
Which the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame shall blazon my name, 

All I ask — all I wish — is a Tear. 

October 26, ISOG. 


REPLY TO SOME VERSES OP J. M. B. PIGOT, ESQ., 

ON THE CRUELTY OF HIS MISTRESS. 

Why, Pigot, complain of this damsel’s disdain, 

Why thus in despair do you fret ] 

For months you may try, yet, believe me, a sigh 
Will never obtain a coquette. 

Would you teach her to love? for a time seem to rove ; 
At first she may frown in a pet ; 

But leave her awhile, she shortly will smile, 

And then you may kis.s youi* coquette. 

For such are the airs of these fanciful fairs, 

They think all our homage a debt : 

Yet a partial neglect soon takes an effect. 

And humbles the proudest coquette. 

Dissemble your pain, and lengthen your chain, 

And seem her hauteur to regret ; 

If again you shall sigh, she no more will deny, 

That yours is the rosy coquette. 

If still, from false pride, your pangs she deiide, 

This whimsical virgin forget ; 

Some other admire, who will melt wdth your fire, 

And laugh at the little coquette. 

For me, I adore some twenty or more, • 

And love them most dearly ; but yet, 

Though my heart they enth^. I’d abandon them all, 
Did they act like your blooming coquette. 
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No longer repine, adopt this design, 

And break through her slight- woven net; 

Away with despair, no longer forbear 
To fly from the captious coquette. 

Then quit her, my friend ! your bosom defend, 

Ere quite with her snares you’re beset : 

Lest your deep-wounded heart, when incensed by the smai’t. 
Should lead you to curse the coquette. 

Octohr 27, 1806. 


TO TJIE SIOIIINO STREPIION. 

Your pardon, my friend, if my rhymes did offend; 

Your pardon, a thousand times o’er; 

From friendship I strove your pangs to remove, 

But I swear 1 \viU do so no more. 

Since your beautiful maid your flame has repaid. 

No more I your folly regret; 

She’s now most divine, and I bow at the shrine 
Of this quickly reformed coquette. 

Yet still, I must own, I should never have known 
From your verses what else she deserved ; 

Your pain seem’d so great, I pitied your fate, 

As your fair was so devilish reserved. 

Since the balm-breathing kiss of this magical miss 
Can such wonderful transports produce ; 

Since the “ world you forget, when your lips once have met,* 
My counsel will get but abuse. 

You say, when I rove, I know nothing of love ;” 

*Tia true, I am given to range ; 

If I rightly remember, I’ve loved a good number, 

Yet there’s pleasure, at least, in a change. 

I will not advance, by the rules of romance, 

To humom:' a whimsical fair ; 

Though a smile may delict, yet a frown won’t affHght, 

Or drive me to dreadful de^air. 
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While my blood is thus warm I ne’er shall reform, 
To mix in the Platonists’ school ; 

Of this I am sure, was my passion so pure, 

Thy mistress would think me a fool. 

And if I should shun every woman for one, 

Whose image must fill my whole breast— 

Whom I must prefer, and sigh but for her— 

Wliat an insult ’twould be to the rest ! 

Now, Strephon, good bye ; I cannot deny 
Your passion appears most absurd ; 

Such love as you plead is pure love indeed, 

For it only consists in the word. 


TO ELlZA.fii 

Eliza, what fools are the Mussulman sect, 

Who to woman deny the soul’s future existence ; 

Could they see thee, Ehza, they’d own their defect, 

And this doctrine would meet with a general resistance. 

Had their prophet possess’d half an atom of sense, 

He ne’er would have women from pamdise driven ; 

Instead of his houris, a flimsy pretence, 

With women alone he had peopled his heaven. 

Yet still, to increase your calamities more. 

Not content with depriving your bodies of spirit, 

He allots one poor husband to share amongst four !— 

With souls you’d dispense; but this last, who could 
bear it 1 

His religion to please neither partj^ is mode ; 

On husbands 'tis hard, to the wives most uncivil ; 

Still I can’t contradict, what so oft has been i9aid, 

“ Though women are angels, yet wedlock’s the devil.” 
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LACniN Y GAIR» 

Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 

Eestore mo the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love : 

Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits though elements war ; 

Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 

Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d ; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid 

On chieftains long pei-ish’d my memory ponder’d, 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover’d glade; 

I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 

For fancy wfis cheer’d by traditional story, 

Disclosed by the natives of dark L6ch na Garr. 

** Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale 1 ” 

Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind, o’er his owi Highland vale. 

Round Loch na Garr while tho stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car : 

Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 

“ 111 starr’d,®^ though brave, did no visions foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ? ” 

Ah I were you destined to die at Culloden,®® 

Victory crown’d not your fall with applause : 

Still were you happy in death’s eaithy slumber. 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Breomar 

The pibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud number. 

Your deeds on tho echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 

Years have roll'd on. Loch na Garr, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again : 

Nature of verdure and flow’rs has bereft you, 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
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Ei^laud I thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved on the motmtains afar : 

Oh for the ciags that are wild and majestic ! 

The steep frowning gloiies of dai'k Loch na Garr/ ^ 


TO ROMANCE. ’ 

Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! 
Auspicious queen of childish joys, 

A\^\o Icad’st along, in airy dance, 

Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 

At length, in spells no longer bound, 

I break the fettei*s of my youth ; 

No more I tread thy mystic round, 

But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 

And yet ’tis hard to quit the dreams 
Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 

Where every nymph a goddess seems, 
Whose eyes through rays immortal roll ; 

While Fancy holds her boundless reigu, 

And all assume a varied hue ; 

When virgins seem no longer vain, 

And even woman’s smiles are true. 

And must we own thee but a name, 

And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 

Nor find a sylpn in every dame, 

A Py lades 7* in every friend ? 

But leave at once thy realms of aii* 

To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 

Confess t^t woman’s false as fair. 

And friends have feeling for- themselves! 

With shame I own I’ve felt thy sway ; 
Repentant, now thy reign is o’er, 

K<o more thy precepts I obey, 

No more on fanded pinions soar. 
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Foud fool ! to love a Bpai-kliug eye, 

And think that eye to truth was dear ; 

To trust a passing wanton’s sigh, 

And melt beneath a wanton’s tear ! 

Romance ! disgusted with deceit, 

Fai' from thy motley court I fly, 

Where Affectation holds her seat, 

And sickly Sensibility ; 

Whose silly tears can never flow 
For any pangs excepting thine ; 

Who turns aside from real woe, 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 

Now join with sable Sympathy, 

With cypress crown’d, arra/d in weeds, 

Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 
Whose breast for every bosom bleeds ; 

And call thy sylvan female choir, 

To mourn a swain for ever gone. 

Who once could glow with equal firo, 

But bends not now before thy throne. 

Ye genial nymphs, whose r^sdy teal's 
On all occasions swiftly now ; 

Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and phi*en8y glow ; 

Say, will you mourn my absent name, 
Apostate from youi* gentle train ? 

An infant bard at least may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 

Adieu, fond race ! a long adieu t 
The hour of fate is hovering nigh ; 

E’en now the gulf api>oars in view, 

Whore unlamented you must lie *. 

Oblivion's blackening lake is seen, 
Convulsed by gales you cannot weather 

Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas I must perish altogether. 
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ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES SENT BY A FRIEND 
TO THE AUTHOR, COMPLAINING THAT ONE OF 
ms DESCRIPTIONS WAS RATHER TOO WARMLY 
DRAWN. 


“ But If ujy old lady, knlglit, priest, or physician, 

Should condemn me for printing a second edition ; 

If good Madam Squintum my work should abuse, 

May 1 renture to give her a smack of my muse ? ” 

iVeio Bath Guide. 


Candour compels me, Becheu!^ to commend 
The verse which blends the censor with the friend. 
Your strong yet just reproof extorts applause 
From me, the heedless and imprudent cause. 

For this wild error which pervades my strain, 

I sue for pardon, — must I sue in vain 
The wise sometimes from Wisdom’s ways depart : 
Can youth then hush the dictates of the heart ? 
Precepts of pinidence curb, but can’t control, 

The fierce emotions of the flowing soul. 

When Love’s delirium haunts the glowing mind, 
Limping Decorum lingera far behind : 

Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace, 
Outstiipt and vanquish’d in the mental chase. 

The young, the ol4 have worn the chains of love ; 
Let &ose they ne’er confined my lay reprove ; 

Let those whose souls contemn the pleasing power 
Their censures on the hapless victim shower. 

Oh I how I hate the nerveless, frigid song, 

The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng, 

Whose labour’d lines in chilling numbers flow, 

To paint a pang the author ne’er can know ! 

The artless Helicon I boast is youth ; — 

My lyre, the heart ; my muse, the simple truth. 
Far be 't from me the virgin’s mind” to taint : ” 
Seduction’s dread is hei’e no slight restraint. 

The maid whose vii'gin breast is void of guile, 
Whose wishes dimple in a modest smile, 

VTiose downcast eye disdains the wanton leer, 
Firm in her Tirtuee strength, yet not severe — 
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She whom a conscious grace shall thus refiue 
Will ne’er be ** tainted ” by a strain of miue. 

But for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fii’es, 

No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 

She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 

For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 

Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true, 

Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The hght efiusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not glory from the senseless crowd ; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne’er bo proud : 

Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely piize, 

Their sneera or censures I alike despise. 

Kovcvihtr 20 , 1806 . 


ELEGY UN NEW8TEAD ABBEY.'^ 

“ It U the voice of ycAra that arc gone ! they roll before me with all 
thdr deedi."— Oeautr. 

Newstead ! fast-hilling, oucc-resplondent dome 1 
Religion’s shrine I repentant pride ! 

Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister’d tomb, 
Whose pensive shades ai’ound thy ruin’s glide, 

Hail to thy pile I more honom’d in thy fall 
Than modem mansions in their pillm'’d state ; 

Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 

Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 

No mail-clad serfs, 7^ obedient to their lord, 

In grim array the crimson cross^® demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board 
Their daief s retainers, an immortal band : 

Else might inspiring Fancy’s magic eye 
Retrace their progress through the lapse of time, 

Harking each ar^t youth, ordain’d to die, 

A votive pilgriia in Judea’s dime. 
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But not from thee, dark pile I departs the chief; 

His feudal realm in other regions lay: 

In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 

Retiring from the gaiish blaze of day. 

Yes ! in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne’er could view ; 

Or blood-staiu’d guilt repenting solace found, 

Or innocence from stem oppression flew. 

A monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont to prou 

And Superstition’s ciimos, of various dyes, 

Sought shelter in the priest’s protecting cowl. 

WTicre now the grass exhales a murky dew, 

The humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 

In sainted fame the sacred fathers grew, 

Nor raised their pious voices but to pray. 

WTicre now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon as the gloaming^' spreads her waning shade. 

The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 

Or matin orisons to Mary^® paid. 

Years roll on years; to ages, ages yield; 

Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed : 

Relirion’s charter their protecting shield, 

TUI royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 

One holy Henry rear’d the gothic walls. 

And bade the pious inmates rest in peace ; 

Another Henry ^ the kind gift recalls, 

And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease. 

Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer ; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode, 

To roam a dreary world in deep despair — 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God, 

Hai’k how the hall, resounding to the strain, 

Shakes with the martial music’s novel din ! 

The heralds of a warrioris haughty reign, 

High crested banners wave Siy walls within. 
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She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine 
Will ne’er be ** tainted ” by a strain of mine. 

But for the nymph whose prematui’e desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 

No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 

She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 

For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 

Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true, 

Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The light effusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not glory from the senseless crowd ; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne’er be proud : 

Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely prize, 

Their sneei*s or censures I alike despise. 

Xcvtviln'r 26 , 1806 . 


ELEaY ON NE\V8TEAD 

” It ia the voice of years that arc gone 1 they roll before me with all 
their deeds.”— OssiAtf. 

Kewstead 1 fast-folUng, oncc-resplendent dome ! 
Religion’s shiine 1 repentant Heney’s^^ pride ! 

Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister’d tomb, 
Whose pensive shades ainund thy niin’s glide, 

Hail to thy pile ! more honour’d in thy fall 
Than modem mansions in their pillar’d state ; 

Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 

Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 

No mail-clad serfs, obedient to their lord, 

In grim array the crimson cross^® demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board 
Their chiefs retainers, an immortal band ; 

Else might inspiring Fancy’s magic eye 
Retrace their progress through the lapse of time, 

Haridng each ardent youth, ordain’d to die, 

A Tofive pilgrim in Judea’s clime, 
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But not from thee, dark pile 1 departs the chief; 

His feudal realm in other regions lay : 

In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 

Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 

Yea 1 in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne’er could view ; 

Or blood-stain’d guilt repenting solace found, 

Or innocence from stem oppression flew. 

A monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont to prowl 

And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes, 

Sought shelter in the priest’s protecting cowd. 

Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 

Tlie humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 

In sainted fame the sacred fathers grew, 

Nor mised their pious voices but to pmy. 

Where now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon as the gloaming''' spreads her waning shade, 

The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 

Or matin orisons to Mary 5"® paid. 

Years roll on years ; to ages, ages yield ; 

Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed : 

Religion’s charter their protecting shield. 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 

One holy Heney rear’d the gothic walls. 

And bade the pious inmates rest in peace ; 

Another Henry ^ the kind gift recalls, 

And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease. 

Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer ; 

He diives them exiles from their blest abode. 

To roam a dreary world in deep despaii' — 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 

Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain. 

Shakes with the martial mmsic’s novel din 1 

The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign. 

High crested banners wave Siy walls within. 
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Of changing sentinels the distant hum, 

The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish’d arms. 

The braying trumpet and the hoarser drum, 

Unite in concert with increased alarms. 

An abbey once, a r^al fortress^ now, 

Encircled by insulting rebel powers, 

■War’s dread machines o’erhang thy threat'ning brow, 
And dart destruction in sulphureous sbowers. 

Ah vain defence ! the hostile traitor’s siege, 

Though oft repulsed, by guile o’ercomes the brave ; 

His thronging foes oppress the faithful liege, 
Rebellion’s reeking standards o’er him wave. 

Not unavenged the imaging baron yields ; 

The blood of traitors smears the purple plain ; 

Uuconquer’d still, his falchion there he wields, 

And days of glory yet for him remain. 

Still in that hour the warrior wish’d to strew 
Self-gather’d laurels on a self-sought grave ; 

But Charles’ protecting genius hitlier flew, 

The monarch’s fidend, the monarch’s hope, to save. 

Trembling, she snatch’d him®‘ from th' unequal strife, 
In other fields the torrent to repel ; 

For nobler combats, here, reserved his life, 

To lead the band where godlike Falkland^ fell. 

From thee, poor pile ! to lawless plunder given, 

■Wliile dying groans their painful requiem sound, 

Far different incense now ascends to heaven, 

Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 

There many a pale and ruthless robber’s come, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod ; 

O’er mingling man, and horse commix’d with horse. 
Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 

Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds o’erspread, 
Ransack'd, resign perforce their mortal mould: 

From ruffian fangs escape not e’en the dead, 

Baked from repose in search for buried gold. 
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Hush’d is the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre, 

The minstrel’s palsied hand reclines in death ; 

No more he strikes the quivering chords with fire, 

Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 

At length the sated murderers, gorged with prey. 
Retire : the clamour of the fight is o’er ; 

Silence again resumes her awful sway, 

And sable Horror guards the massy door. 

Here Desolation holds her dreary court: 

What satellites declare her dismal reign i 

Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen'd birds resort, 

To flit their vigils in tlic hoary fane. 

Soon a new morn’s restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of anarchy fi*om Britain’s skies ; 

The fierce usurper seeks his native hell, 

And Natui*o triumphs as the tyrant dies. 

With storms .she welcomes his expiring groans ; 
Whirlwinds, responsive, greet his labouring breath ; 

Earth shudders as her caves receive his bones, 
Loathing®® the offeiing of so dark a death. 

The legal ruler ^ now resimies the helm, 

He guides through gentle seas the prow of state ; 

Hope cheers, with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm, 
And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied hate. 

The gloomy tenants, Newstead ! of thy colls, 
Howling, resign their violated nest ; 

Again the master on his tenure dwells, 

Enjoy’d, from absence, with enraptured zest. 

Vassals, within thy hospitable pale, 

Loudly carousing, bless their lord’s retmm ; 

Culture again adorns the gladdening vale, 

And matrons, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 

A thousand songs on tuneful echo float, 

Unwonted foliage mantles o’er the trees ; 

And hark ! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 

The hunters’ cry hangs lengthening on the breeze. 
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Beneath their coursers' hoofs the valleys shake : 

What fears, what anxious hopes, attend the chase ! 
The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake ; 

Exulting shouts announce the finish’d I'ace. 

Ah happy days ! too happy to endure ! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew : 

No splendid vices glitter’d to allure ; 

Their joys were many, as their cares were few. 

From these descending, sons to sires succeed ; 

Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart ; 
Another chief impels the foaming steed, 

Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 

Newstead ! what saddening change of scene is thine ! 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 

Deserted now, he scans thy gv&y worn towers ; 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep ; 

cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers ; 

These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 

Yet are his tears no emblem of regret: 

Cherish’d affection only bids them flow. 

Pride, hope, and love foroid him to forget, 

But warm his bosom with impassion’d glow. 

Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes 
Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly great ; 

Yet lingere 'mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 

Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fete."* 

Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, 

Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 

Hours splendid as the past may still be thine, 

And bless thy future as thy former day,"® 
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CIIILDISn RECOLLECTIONS.'^? 

I cannot but rftnember anch tblniji were, 

And were nio*t dear to me." 

When slow Disease, with all her host of pains, 

Chills the warm tide which flows along the veins; 
When Health, affrighted, spreads her rosy wmg, 

And flies with every changing gale of spring ; 

Not to the aching frame alone confined. 

Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind : 

What grisly forms, the spectre-train of woe, 

Bid shuddering Nature shrink beneath the blow, 
With Resignation wage relentless strife, 

While Hope retires appall'd, and clings to life. 

Yet less the pang when, through the tedious hour, 
Remembrance sheds around her genial power, 

Calls back the vanish’d days to rapture given, 

When love was bliss, and Beauty form’d our heaven ; 
Or, dear to youth, portrays each cluldish scene, 

Those fidry bowers, where all in turn have been. 

As when mrough clouds that pour the summer storm 
The orb of day unveils his distant form, 

Gilds with faint beams the crystal dews of rain, 

And dimly twinkles o’er the watery plain ; 

Thus, while the future dark and cheerless gleams, 
The sun of memory, glowing through my 
Though sunk the radiance of his former blaze, 

To scenes for distant points his paler rays ; 

Still rules my senses with unbounded sway, 

The past confounding with the present day. 

Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlock’d for and unsought; 

My soul to Fancy’s fond suggestion yields, 

And roams romantio o’er her airy fields. 

Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd to view, 

To which I long have bade a last adieu ! 

Seats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 

Friends lost to me for aye, except in dreams ; 

Some who in marble prematurely sleep, 

Whose forma I now remember but to weep ; 
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Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 
Of early science, future fame the source ; 

Who, still contending in the studious race, 

In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

These with a thousand visions now unite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight.®® 
Ida ! blest spot, where Science holds her reign, 
How joyous once I join’d thy youthful train ! 
Blight in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 

Again I mingle with thy play^ quire ; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game. 
Unchanged by time or distance, seem the same ; 
Through winding paths along the glade, I trace 
The social smile of every w’elcome face ; 

My wonted liaunts, my scenes of joy and woe, 

Each eaiiy boyish friend, or youthful foe, 

Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship past, — 
I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth ! when, nurtured in my breast, 
To love a stronger, friendship made me blest, — 
Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 

When every artless bosom throbs with tmth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign, 

And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 
When all we feel, our honest souls disclose — 

In love to friends, in open hate to foes ; 

No varnish’d tales the lips of youth repeat. 

No dear-bought knowledge purchased by deceit. 
Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d years, 

Matured by age, the garb of prudence wears. 

When now the boy is ripen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan ; 
Instructs his son from candour’s path to shrink. 
Smoothly to speak, and cautiously to think ; 

Still to assent, and never to deny — 

A patron’s praise can well reward the lie : 

And who, when Fortune’s warning voice is heard, 
Would lose his opening prospects for a word ? 
Although against that word his heart rebel, 

And truth indignant all hia bosom swell. 

Away with themes like this ! not mine the task 
From flattering friends to tear the hateful mask ; 
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Let keener bards delight in satire’s sting ; 

My fancy soars not on Detraction’s wing: 

Once, and but once, she aim’d a deadly blow, 

To hurl defiance on a secret foe ; 

But when that foe, from feeling or from shame, 
The cause imknown, yet still to me the same, 
Warn’d by some friendly hint, perchance, retired, 
With this submission all her rage expired. 

From dreaded pangs that feeble foe to save. 

She hush’d her young resentment, and forgave ; 
Or, if my muse a pedant’s portrait drew, 
PoMPOSUs’®® virtues are but known to few: 

I never fear’d the young usurper’s nod. 

And he who wields must sometimes feel the rod. 
If since on Granta’s failings, known to all 
Who share the converse of a college hall, 

She sometimes trifled in a lighter stimu, 

’Tis past, and thus she will not sin again ; 

Soon must her early song for ever cease, 

And all may rail when 1 shall rest in peace. 

Here first remember’d be the joyous band. 

Who hail’d me chief,®® obedient to command ; 
Who join'd with me in every boyish sport — • 

Their first adviser, and their last resort ; 

Nor shrunk beneath the upstart pedant’s frown, 
Or all the sable glories of his gown ; 

Who, thus transplanted from his father’s school — 
Unfit to govern, ignorant of rule — 

Succeeded him, whom all unite to praise, 

The dear preceptor of my early days ; 

Pkobus,®^ the pride of science, and the boast, 

To Ida. now, alas ! for ever lost. 

With him, for years, we search’d the classic page, 
And fear’d the master, though we loved the sage : 
Retired at last, his small yet peaceful seat 
From learning’s labour is the blest retreat. 
POMPOSUS fills his magisterial chair ; 

POMPOSUS governs, — but, my muse, forbear;®® 
Contempt, in silence, be the pedant’s lot ; 

His name and precepts bo alike forgot ; 

No more his mention shall my verse degrade, — 
To him my tribute is already paid. 
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High, through those elms, with hoary branches crown' 
Fair Ida's bower adorns the landscape round ; 

There Science, from her favour'd seat, surveys 
The valo where nu’al Nature claims her praise ; 

To her awhile resigns her youthful train. 

Who move in joy, and dance along the plain ; 

In scatter’d groups, each favour’d haunt pursue, 

Repeat old pastimes, and discover new ; 

Flush’d with his rays, beneath the noontide sun, 

In rival bands, between the wickets nin, 

Drive o’er the sward the ball with active force, 

Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course. 

But these with slower steps direct their way, 

W^here Brent’s cool waves in limpid emrents stmy ; 
While yonder few search out some green retreat 
And arbours shade them from the summer heat: 

Others, again, a pei-t and lively crew, 

Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed in view, 
■With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 

And tease the grumbling rustic as he goes; 

Nor rest with this, but many a passing fray 
Tradition treasures for a future day : 

“’Twas here the gather’d swains for vengeance fought, 
And here we earn’d the conquest dearly bought ; 

Here have we fled before superior might, 

And here renew’d the wild tumultuous fight.” 

"While thus our souls with early passions swell, 

In lingeiing tones resounds the distant bell, 

Th’ allotted hour of daily sport is o’er, 

And Learning beckons from her temple’s door. 

No splendid tablets grace her simple hall, 

But ruder records fill the dusky wall ; 

There, deeply carved, behold ! each tyro’s name 
Secures its owner’s academic fame ; 

Here mingling view the names of sire and son — 

The one long graved, the other just begun : 

These shall survive alike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire 
Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 

Denied in death a monumental stone, 

Whilst to the gale in moumful cadence wave 
The sighing weeds that hide their nameless grave. 

And here my name, and manv an early friend’s, 

Along the wall in lengthen’d line extends. 
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Though still ovir deeds amuse the youthful mce, 

Who tread our steps, and fill oul* former place, 

Who young obey’d their lords in silent awe, 

Whose nod commanded, and whose voice was law ; 
And now, in turn, possess the reins of power. 

To rule the little tyrants of an hour ; 

Though sometimes, with the tales of ancient day. 
They pass the dreary winter’s eve away — 

“ And thus our former rulers stemm’d the tide, 

And thus they dealt the combat side by side ; 

Just in this place the mouldering walls they scaled, 
Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avail’d 
Hei’e Probus came, the rising fray to quell. 

And here he falter’d forth his last farewell ; 

And here one night abroad they dared to roam, 
While bold Pomposus bi-avely staid at home ; ” 

While thus they speak, the hour must soon aiTivc, 
When names of these, like ours, alone survive : 

Yet a few years, one general wreck will whelm 
The faint remembrance of our fairy realm. 

Dear honest i*ace ! though now w^e meet no more. 
One last long look on what we were before — 

Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu — 

Drew tears from eyes imused to w'eep with you. 
Through splendid circles, fashion’s gtiudy world, 
Where folly’s glaring standard waves unfurl’d, 

I plunged to drown in noise my fond regret, 

And all I sought or hoped was to foi’get 
Vain wish 1 if chance some well-remember’d face, 
Some old companion of my earljy^ race, 

Advanced to claim his friend wuth honest joy, 

My eyes, my heai*t, proclaim’d me still a hoy ; 

The glittering scene, the fluttering groups aroimd, 
Wore quite forgotten when my friend w'as found ; 
The smiles of b^uty — (for, alas ! I’ve known 
What ’tis to bend before Love’s mighty throne) — 
The smiles of beauty, though those smiles were dear, 
Could hardly charm me, when that friend was near: 
My thoughts bewilder’d in the fond surpiise, 

The woods of Ida danced before my eyes ; 

I saw the sprightly wand’rers pour along, 

I saw mid joirrd again the joyous throng ; 
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Panting, again I traced her lofty ^vo, 

And friendship’s feelings triumphi d over love.** 

Yet, why should I alone with such delight 
Betrace the circuit of my former flight 1 
Is there no cause beyond the common claim 
Endear’d to all in childhood’s very name ? 

Ah ! sure some stronger impulse vibrates here, 
Which whispers friendship will be doubly dear 
To one who thus for kindred hearts must roam, 
And seek abroad the love denied at home. 

Those hearts, dear Ida, have I found in thee — 

A home, a world, a paradise to me. 

Stem Death forbade my orphan youtli to share 
The tender guidance of a father’s core. 

Can rank, or e’en a guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glistens in a father's eye ? 

For this can wealth or title s sound atone, 

Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own 1 
"What brother springs a brother's love to soekl 
What sister’s gentle kiss has prest my cheek 1 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise, 

To no fond bosom link’d by kindred ties ! 

Oft in the progres* of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 

While still the visions to my heart are prest. 

The voice of love will murmur in my rest : 

I heal* — I wake — ^and in the sound rejoice ; 

1 hear again, — but, ah ! no brother’s voice. 

A. hermit, 'midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 
While these a thousand kindred wreaths entwine, 
I cannot call one single blossom mine : 

What then remains 1 in solitude to groan. 

To mix in friendsliip, or to sigh alone. 

Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 

And non© more dear than Ida’s social band. 

Alonzo best and dearest of my friends, 

Thy name ennobles him who thus commends : 
From this fond tribute thou const gain no praise ; 
The praise is his who now that tribute pays. 

Oh ! in the promise of thy early youth. 

If hope anticipate the words of truth, 
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Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious uamo, 

To build his own upon thy deathless fame. 

Friend of my heart, and foremost of the list 
Of those -with whom I lived supremely blest, 

Oft have we drain’d the font of ancient lore ; 
Though drinking deeply, thirsting still the more. 
Yet, when confinement’s lingering hour was done, 
Our sports, our studies, and our souls were one; 
Together we impell’d the flying ball ; . 

Together waited in our tutor’s hall ; 

Together join’d in cricket’s manly toil, 

Or shared the produce of the river’s spoil ; 

Or, plunging from the green declining shore, 

Our pliant Umbs the buoyant billows bore ; 

In every element, unchanged, the same, 

All, all that brothers should be, but the name. 

Nor yet are you forgot, my jocund boy! 
Davus,*® the harbinger of childish joy ; 

For ever foremost in the ranks of fun, 

The laughing herald of the harmless pun ; 

Yet with a breast of such materials made — 
Anxious to please, of pleasing half afraid ; 

Candid and liberal, with a heart of steel 
In danger’s path, though not untaught to feel. 
Still 1 remember, in the factious strife, 

The rustic’s musket aim’d against my life:^ 

High poised in air the massy Weapon bung, 

A cry of horror burst from eveiy tongue ; 

Whilst I, in combat with another foe, 

Fought on, unconscious of th’ impending blow ; 
Your arm, brave boy, arrested his career — 
Forwai*d you sprung, insensible to fear ; 

Disarm’d and baffled by your conquering hand, 
The grovelling savage roll’d upon the sand : 

An act like this, can simple thanks repay ? 

Or all tho labours of a grateful lay ? 

Oh no I whene’er my breast forgets the deed, 
That instant, Da vers, it deserves to bleed. 

Ltcits ! on me thy claims are justly great : 
Thy milder virtues could my muse relate, 

To thee alone, unrivall’d, would belong 
The feeble efforts of my lengthen’d, song. 
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Well cauiit thou boast, to lead in senates fit, 

A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit : 

Though yet in embryo these perfections shine, 
Ltous ! thy father's fame will soon be thine. 
Where learning nurtures the superior mind, 

What may we hope from genius thus refined ! 
Wnhen time at length matures thy growing year.-^, 
How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers ! 
Prudence and sense, a spint bold and fi-ee, 

With honoiir’s soul, united beam in thcc. 

Shall fair Euryalus^®® pass by unsung 1 
From ancient lineage, not unworthy sprung ; 
AVhat though one sad dissension bade us part, 
That name is yet embalm'd within my heart ; 

Yet at the mention does that heart i*ebound. 

And palpitate, responsive to the sound. 

Envy dissolved our ties, and not our will : 

W^e once were friends, — 111 think we are so still. 
A fonn unmatch’d in nature’s partial mould, 

A heart untainted, we in thee behold : 

Yet not the senate’s thunder thou shalt wield. 
Nor seek for glory in the tented field ; 

To minds of ruder texture these bo given — 

Thy soul shall nearer soar its native heaven. 
Haply, in polish’d courts might be thy seat. 

But that thy tongue could never forge deceit ; 

The courtier’s supple bow and sneering smile. 

The flow of compliment, the slippery wile, 

Would make that breast with in^gnation bum. 
And all the glittering snares to tempt thee spurn. 
Domestic happiness will stamp thy mte ; 

Sacred to love, unclouded e’er by hate ; 

The world admire thee, and thy friends adore ; 
Ambition’s slave alone would toil for more. 

Now last, but neai’est, of the social band, 

See honest, open, generous Cleon ^ stand ; 

With scarce one speck to cloud the pleasing scene, 
No vice degrades that pixrest soul serene. 

On the same day our studious race begun, 

On the same day our studious race was run ; 
llius side by side we pass’d our first career, 

Thus side by aide we atrore for many a year ; 
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At last concluded our scholastic life, 

We neither conquer’d in the classic strife : 

As speakers each supports an equal name, 

And crowds allow to both a partial fame : 

To soothe a youthful rival’s early pride, 

Though Cleon’s candour would the palm divide, 

Yet candour’s self compels me now to own 
J usticc awards it to my friend alone. 

Oh ! friends regretted, scenes for ever dear, 
Kcmembiance hails you with her wmTnest tear ! 
Drooping, she bends o’er pensive Fancy's urn, 

To tmee the horn's which never can return ; 

Vet with the retrospection loves to dwell, 

And soothe the son'ows of her last farewell ! 

Yet greets the triumph of my boyish mind. 

As infant laurels round my bead were twined, 

When Pkobus’ praise repaid my lyric song, 

Or placed mo higher in the studious throng ; 

Or when my first harangue received ajqdause,*'’' 

His sage instruction the primeval cause, 

What gratitude to him my soul possest, 

While hope of dawning honours till d my breast ! 

For all my humble fame, to him alone 

The praise is due, who made that fame my own.’* 

Oh ! could I soar above these feeble lays, 

These young effusions of my early days, 

To him my muse her noblest sti'ain would give : 

The song might perish, but the theme might live. 

Yet why for him the needless verao essay ? 

His honour’d name requires no vain display * 

By every son of ^vteful Ida blest, 

It finds an echo in each youthful breast ; 

A fame beyond the glories of the proud, 

Or all the plaudits of the venal ci’owd. 

Ida I not yet exhausted is the theme, 

Nor closed the progress of my youthful dream. 

How many a friend deseiwes the grateful strain I 
What scones of childhood still unsung remain I 
Yet let me hush this echo of the past. 

This porting song, the dearest and the last ; 

And brood m seci'et o’er those hours of joy, 

To me a sUeut and a svi eet employ, 
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While future hope and fear alike unknown, 

I think with pleasure on the past alone ; 

Yes, to the past alone niy heai*t confine, 

And chaao the phantom of what once was mine. 

Ida ! still o’er thy hills in joy preside, 

And proudly steer through time’s eventful tide ; 

Still may thy blooming sons thy name revere, 

Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a tear, — 

That tear, perhaps, the fondest which will flow, 

O’er their last scene of happiness below. 

Tell me, ye hoary few, who glide along, 

The feeble veterans of some former throng, 

AVhose friends, like autumn leaves by tempests whirl’d, 
Are swept for ever from this busy world ; 

Revolve the fleeting moments of your youth, 

While Care has yet withheld her venom’d tooth ; 

Say if remembrance days like these endeai’s 
Beyond the rapture of succeeding years ? 

Say, can ambition’s fever’d dream bestow 
So sweet a balm to soothe your hours of woo 1 
Can treasures, hoarded for some thankless son, 

Can royal smiles, or wreaths by slaughter won, 

Can stars or ermine, man’s maturer toys, 

(For glittering baubles are not left to boys) 

Recall one scene so much beloved to view, 

As those where Youth her garland twined for you ? 

Ah, no ! amidst the gloomy calm of age 
You turn with faltering hand life’s varied page ; 

Peimse the record of your days on earth, 

Unsullied only where it marks your birth ; 

Still lingering pause above each chequer’d leaf, 

And blot with tears the sable lines of grief; 

Where Passion o'er the theme her mantle threw 
Or weeping Virtue sigh’d a faint adieu ; 

But bless the scroll which fairer words adorn, 

Traced by the rosy finger of the mom ; 

When Fri^dship bow’d befom -the shrine of tmth, 
iJid Love, without his pinion, smiled on Youth. 
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ANSWER TO A BEAUTIFUL POEM, 

ENTITLED COMMON LOT.” ^*0 

Montgomery ! time, the common lot 
Of mortals lies in Lethe’s wave ; 

Yet some shall never be forgot. 

Some shall exist beyond the ginvc. 

** Unknown the region of his bii*th,” 

The hero rolls the tide of war ; 

Yot not unknown his martial worth, 

Which glares a meteor from afar. 

His joy or grief, his weal or w’oe, 

Perchance may ’scape the page of fame ; 

Yot nations now unborn will know 
The record of his deathless name. 

The patriot’s and the poet’s frame 
Must shore the common tomb of nil : 

Their glory will not sleep the same ; 

T7i(U will arise, though empires fall. 

The lustre of a beauty’s eye, 

Assumes the ghastly stare of death ; 

The fair, the brave, the good must die, 

And sink the yawning grave beneath. 

Once more the speaking eye revives, 

Still beaming through the lover's strain ; 

For Petrarch’s I^ura stiU survives : 

She died, but ne’er will die again. 

The rolling seasons pass away, 

And Time, untiring, waves his wing j 

“Whilst honour’s laurels ne’er decay. 

But bloom in fresh, unfading spiing. 

All, all must sleep in grim repose. 

Collected in the silent tomb ; 

The old and youn& with friends and foes, 
Fest’ring edike in shrouds, consume. 

n 5t 
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The mouldering marble lasts its day, 

Yet Mis at length an useless fane ; 

To ruin’s ruthless fangs a prey, 

The wrecks of pillar’d pride remain. 

What, though the sculpture be destroy’d, 

From dark oblivion meant to guai*d ; 

A bright renown shall be enjoy’d 

By those whose virtues claim reward. 

Then do not eay the common lot 
Of all lies deep in Lethe's wave ; 

Some few who ne’er will be forgot 
Shall bui'st the bondage of the gmve. 

ISOC. 


t'O A LADY 

wno rSESEKTED TUB AUTUOB WITH TUB VELVBT BAKD 
WniCH BOUKD IIEB TBE58E8. 

This Band, which bound thy yellow liair, 

Is mine, sweet girl ! thy pledge of love ; 

It claims my warmest, dearest care, 

Like relics left of saints above. 

Oh ! I will wear it next my beaif ; 

’Twill bind my soul in bonds to thee: 

From me again ’twill ne’er demrt, 

But mingle in the grave with me. 

The dew I gather from thy lip 
Is not so dear to me as this ; 

I but for a moment sip. 

And banquet on a transient bliss : 

will recall each youthful scene, 

E’en when our lives are on the wane ; 

The loaves of Love will still be green 
When Momo^ bids them bud again. 
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Oh 1 little lock of golden hue, 

In gently waving ringlet curl’d, 

By the dear head on which you grew, 

I would not lose you for a world. 

Not though a thousand more adorn 
The polish’d brow where once you shone. 

Like rays which gild a cloudless mom, 

Beneath Columbia’s fervid zone. 

1606. published, 1833.] 


LINES 

ADDnKSSED TO THK EEV, J. T. BECHEB, OX UIS ADVISIXQ THE AUTHOR 
TO MIX MORE WITH gOCIETT. 

Dear Becher, you tell me to mix with mankind ; 

I cannot deny such a precept is vnse ; 

But retirement accords with the tone of my mind : 

I will not descend to a world I despise. 

Did the senate or camp my exertions require, 

Ambition might prompt me, at once, to go forth ; 
When infenoy’s years of probation expire, 

Perchance I may strive to distinguish my birth. 

The fire in the cavern of Etna conceal’d, 

Still mantles unseen in its secret recess ; 

At length, in a volume terrific reveal’d, 

No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 

Oh ) thus, the desire in my bosom for fame 
Bids me live but to hope for posterity’s praise. 

Could I soar with the phoenix on pinions of flame, 

With him I would wish to expire in the blaze. 

For the life of a Fox, of a Chatham the death, 

What oenaure, what danger, what woe would I brave 1 
Their lives did not end when they yielded their breath ; 
Their glory illumines tie gloom of their grave. 
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Yet wliy should I mingle in Fashion’s full herdi 
■\iVhy crouch to her leaders, or cringe to her rules? 
Wliy bend to the pro\id, or applaud the absurd I 
Why search for delight in the friendship of fools ? 

I have tasted the sw^eets and the bittera of love ; 

In fiieudship I early Avas taught to believe ; 

My . passion the matrons of prudence reprove ; 

I have found that a friend may profess, yet deceive. 

To mo what is wealth 1 — it may pass in an hour, 

If tyrants prevail, or if Fortune should frown; 

To me what is title ? — the phantom of power ; 

To me w’hat is fashion? — I seek but renown. 

Deceit is a stranger as yet to my soul ; 

I still am unpractised to voi-nbh the truth : 

Then why should I live in a hateful control ? 

Why waste upon fully the days of my youth? 

13 '0. 


REilEilBRANX’E. 

’Tis done ! — I saw it in my di'caras ; 

No more with Hope the future beams; 

My days of happiness are few : 

Chill’d by misfortune’s wintry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast ; 

Love, Hope, and Joy, alike adieu I 
Would I could add Remembrance too ! 

180C. [First published, 1830.J 
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THE DEATH OF CALMAR AND OELA. 

AN IMITATION OF MACniKRSON’S OSSIAN.''^ 

Dear aa’o tho days of youth ! Ago d\vcl]§ on thoir rcniem- 
brauce through tho mist 9f time. In the twilight he recalls 
tho sunny houre of morn. He lifts his spear with trembling 
baud, “Not thus feebly did I raise the steel before my 
fathers ! ” Past is the mce of heroes. But their fame rises 
ou tho harp ; their souls ride on the wings of the wind ; 
tliey Iieai' the sound tlirough the sighs of the storm, and 
rejoice in their hall of clouds! Such is Calmar. The gray 
stone marks his naiTow house. He looks down from eddy- 
ing tempests : he rolls his form in the whirlwind; and hovers 
on the blast of the mountain. 

In Morveu dwelt tho chief; a beam of war to Pingal. His 
steps in tho field were mai'ked in blood. Lochlin’s sons 
had fled before his angry spear; but mild was the eye of 
Calmar ; soft was tho flow of his yellow locks ; they streamed 
like the meteor of the niglit. No maid was the sigh of his 
soul : his thoughts were given to friendship, — to dai’k-haired 
Orla, destroyer of heroes I Equal were tlieir swords iu 
battle ; but fierce wa-s the pride of Orla : — gentle alone to 
Calmai’. Together they dwelt iu the cave of Oithoua. 

From Lochlin, Swaran bounded o’er the blue waves. 
Erin’s sons fell beneath hi.s might. Fingal roused his cliiefs 
to combat. Their ships cover the ocean. Their hosts throng 
on the gyecn hills. They come to the aid of Erin. 

Night rose in clouds. Darkness veils the armies : but the 
blazing oaks gleam through the valley. The sons of Lochlin 
slept : their dreams were of blood. They lift tho spear ,in 
thought; and Fingal flies. Not so the host of Morven. To 
watch was tho post of Orla. Calmar stood by his side. 
Them spears were in their hands. Fingal called his cliiefs : 
they stood ai’ound. The king was in the midst. Gray were 
his locks, but strong was the arm of the king. Age \rithered 
not his powers. “ Sons of Morven,” said the hero, “ to-morrow 
we meet the foe. But where is Cuthullin, tho shield of Erin'? 
He rests in tho halls of Tura ; he knows not of our coming. 
Who will speed through Lochlin to the hero^ and call the 
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chief to arms? The path is by the swonls of foes; bvit 
many are my heroes. They are thunderbolts of war. Speak, 
ye chiefs I Who will arise ? ” 

“Son of Trenmorl mine be the deed,” said dark-haired 
Orla, “and mine alone. What is death to me ? I lovo the 
sleep of the mighty, but little is the danger. The sons of 
Lochlin dream. I will sock car-bonie Cuthullin. If I fall, 
raise the song of bards ; and lay me by the stream of Lubar.” 
— “And shalt thou fall alone!” said foii’-haired Calmar. 
“Wilt thou leave thy friend afar? Chief of Oitbonal not 
feeble is my arm in fight. Could I boo thee die, and not lift 
the spcai"? No, Orla! ours has been the chase of the roe- 
buck, and the feast of shells ; ours bo the path of danger : 
om*s has been the care of Oithona; ours be the narrow 
dwelling on the banks of Lubar.” “ Calmar,” said the chief 
of Oithona, “ why should thy yellow locks be darkened in 
the dust of Erin ? Let me fall alone. My father dwells in 
his hall of ah’ : he will rejoice in his boy ; but the blue-eyed 
Mora spreads the feast for her son in Morven. She listens to 
the steps of the liunter on the lieath, and thinks it is the 
tread of Calmai*. Let her not say, ^Calmar has fallen by the 
steel of Lochlin : he died with gloomy Orla, the chief of the 
dark brow.’ Why should tears dim the azxire eye of Mora? 
AVhy should her voice curse Orla, the destroyer of Calmar ? 
live, Calmar! Live to raise my stono of moss; live to 
revenge me in the blood of Lochlin, Join the song of bai'ds 
above my grave. Sweet will be the song of death to Orla, 
from tlie voice of Calmar. My ghost shall smile on the notes 
of praise.” “ Orla,” said the son of Mora, “ could I raise the 
song of death to my fiieiid ? Could I give his fame to the 
winds? No, my heaii, would speak in sighs: faint and 
broken are the sounds of sorrow. Orla 1 our souls shall hear 
the song together. One cloud shall be ours on high : the 
bards will mingle the names of Orla and Calmar,” 

They quit the circle of the chiefs. Their ste]^ are to the 
host of Lochlin. The dying blaze of oak dim twinkles 
through the night, Tho northern star points the path to 
Tura. Swaran, the king, rests on his lonely hill. Here th^ 
troops aio mixed : they frown in sleep ; their shields beneath 
their heads. Their swords gleam at distance in heaps. The 
fires are faint ; their embers fail in smoke. All is hushed ; 
but the gale sighs on the rocks above. Lightly wheel the 
heroes through the slumbering band. Half the journey ii 
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past, when Matlion, resting on his shield, meets the eye of 
Orla. It rolls in flame, and glistens through the shade. 
His spear is raised on high. ** Why dost thou bend thy brow, 
chief of OithonaV’ said fair-haired Calmar : “we are in the 
midst of foes. Is this a time for delay 1 ” “ It is a time fv>r 
vengeance,” said Orla of the gloomy brow. “Mathon of 
Lochlin sleeps : eeest thou his spear] Its point is dim with 
the gore of my father. Tho blood of Mathen shall reek on 
mine; but shall I slay him sleeping, son of Mora? No ! ho 
shall feel his wound : my fame shall not soar on tlie blood 
of slumber. Rise, Matlion, rise ! The son of Counal calls ; 
thy life is his ; rise to combat,” Mathon starts from sleep ; 
but did he rise alone ? No : the gathering chiefs bound on 
tlie plain. “ Fly ! Calraar, fly ! ” said dark-haired Orla. 
“Mathon is mine. I shall die in joy : but Lochlin crowds 
around. Fly through the shade of night.” Orla turns. 
The helm of Mathon is cleft ; his shield falls from his arm : 
he shudders in his blood. He rolls by the side of the blazing 
oak. Stnimon sees bim fall : his wrath rises : his weapon 
glitters on the head of Orla ; but a spear pierced his eye. 
His brain gushes through the wound, and foams on the spear 
of Calmor. As roll the waves of tho Ocean on two mighty 
balks of the north, so pour the men of Lochlin on the 
chiefs. As, breaking the surge in foam, proudly steer the 
barks of the north, so rise the chiefs of Morven on tho 
scattered crests of Lochlin, The din of arms came to the 
ear of Fmgal. Ho stnkes his shield ; his sons tbroDg around ; 
the people pour along the heath. Ryno boun{ls in joy. 
Ossion stalks in his arms. Oscar shakes the spear. The 
eagle wing of Fillau floats on the wind. Dreadful is the 
clang of death 1 many are the widows of Lochlin ! Morveu 
prevails in its sti'eugth. 

Mom glimmei's on the hills ; no living foe is seen ; but 
the sleepers ore many ; grim they lie on Erin. The breeze 
of ocean lifts their locks; yet they do not awake. The 
hawks scream above their prey. 

Whose yellow locks wave o’er tho breast of a chief ? Brigh t 
as the gold of the stronger, they mingle with the dark hair 
of his frtend. *Tis Caluiar ; he lies on tho bosom of Orla. 
Theirs is on© stream of blood. Fierce is the look of the 
gloomy Orift. He breathes not ; but his eye is rtill a flame. 
It gliiMs in death unclosed. His hand is gi-osped in Calmar’s ; 
but Calmar Uvesl he lives, though low. “Rise,” said the 
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king, “rise, son of Mora : ’tis mine to heal the wounds of 
heroes. Calmar may yet bound on the hills of Morven.” 

“ Kever more shall Calmar chase the deer of Morven with 
Orla,” said the hero. “What were the chase to me alone? 
Who would share the spoils of battle with Calmai’ 1 Orla is 
at rest ! Rough was thy soul, Orla ! yet soft to me as the 
dew of morn. It glared on others in lightning : to mo a 
silver beam of night. Bear my sword to blue-eyed Mora ; 
let it hang in my empty hall. It is not pure from blood : 
but it could not save Orla. Lay me with my friend. Raise 
the song when I am dark ! " 

They are laid by the stream of Lubar. Four gray stones 
mark the dwelling of Orla and Calmar. When Swuran was 
bound, oui’ sails rose on the blue weaves. The winds gave 
our bai’ks to Morven the bards I’aiscd the song. 

“ What form rises on the roar of clouds 1 Whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red streams of tempests ? His voice 
rolls on the thunder. 'Ti^ Orla, tlie brown chief of Oithona. 
He was unmatched in war. Peoco to thy soul, Orla! thy 
fame will not perish. Nor thine, Calmar! Lovely wast 
thou, son of blue-eyed Mora; but not harjnloss was thy 
sword. It hangs in thy cave. The gliosts of Lochliu shriek 
around its steel Hear thy praise, Cjdmar I It dwells on the 
voice of the mighty. Thy name shakes on the echoes of 
Morven. Then raise thy fair locks, son of Moiu. Spread 
them on the arch of the rainbow; and smile through the 
teai-s of the storm.” 


L’AMITIE EST L’AMOUR SANS ATLES. < 

Why should my anxious breast repine, 
Because my youth is fled ? 

Days of delight may stiU be mine ; 

Affection is not dead. 

In tracing back the years of youth, 

One Ann record, one lasting truth 
Celestial consolation brings ; 

Bear it, ye breezes, to the seat, 

Where ftnst my heart responsive beat,— 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings ! 
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Through few, but deeply chequer’d years, 
What moments have been mine ! 

Now half obscured by clouds of tears, 

Now blight in rays divine ; 

Howe’er my future doom be cast. 

My soul, enraptured with the past, 

To one idea fondly clings ; 

Friendship ! that thought is all thine ^wn, 
Worth worlds of bliss, that thought alone — 
“ Fiiendship is Love without his wings ! ” 

Where yonder yew’-trees lightly wave 
Their branches on the gale, 

Unheeded heaves a simjile grave. 

Which tells the common tale ; 

Round this unconscious schoolbo 3 ’s straj". 
Till the dull knell of childish play 
From yonder studious mansion rings ; 

But here whene’er my footsteps move, 

My silent tears too plainly prove 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings ! ” 

Oh, Love ! before thy glowing shrine 
My early vows were paid ; 

My hopes, my dreams, my heart w-as thine, 
But these ai'e now decay’d ; 

• For thine are pinions like the wind. 

No trace of thee remains behind, 

Except, alas ! thy jealous stings. 

Away, aw'ay ! delusive power, 

Thou shalt not haunt my coming hour ; 
Unless, indeed, without thy wings. 

Scat of my youth ! thy distant spire 
Recalls each scene of joy ; 

My bosom glows with former fire, — 

In mind again a hoy. 

Thy grove of elms, thy verdant hill, 

Tl^ every path delights me still, 

Each flower a double fragrance flings ; 
Again, as once, in converse gay, 

Each dear associate seems to say, 

Friendship is Love without his wings 1 ” 
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My Lyctis ! wberefare dost tbou w oop ? 

Thy falling tears restrain ; 

Affection for a time may sleep, 

But, oh, ’twill wake again. 

Think, think, my fnend, when next wo meet, 

Our long'Wiali’d interview, how sweet ! 

From this my hope of rapture sptings 
While youthful hearts thu.H fondly swell, 

Absence, my friend, can only tell, 

Friendship is Love without his wings !” 

In one, and one alone deceived, 

Did I my eiTor mourn ? 

No — from oppressive bonds relieved, 

I left the wretch to scorn. 

I turn’d to those my childhood knew, 

With feelings warm, with bosoms true, 

Twined with my heart’s according strings ; 

And till those \ntal chords shall break, 

For none but these my breast shall woke 
Friendship, the power deprived of wings I 

Yo few ! my soul, my life is yours. 

My momoiy and my hope; 

Your worth a lasting love insures, 

Unfetter’d in its scope ; 

From smooth deceit and terror sprung, 

With aspect fair and honey’d tongue, 

Let Adulation wait on kings ; 

With joy elate, by snares beset, 

We, we, my friends, can ne’er forget 
“ Friendship is Love without bos wings ! ** 

Fictions and dreams inspire the bard 
Who rolls the epic song ; 

Friendship and truth be my rewai’d — 

To me no bays belong ; 

If laurell’d Fame but dwells with lies, 

Mo the enchantress ever flies. 

Whose heai*t and not whose fancy sings ; 

Simple and youngs I dare not feign ; 

Mine be the rude yet heartfelt strain, 

Friendship is Lore without his wings 1 ** 

^ecmlfcr, 1806. 
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THE PRAYER OF NATURE.n? 

Father of Light ! great God of Heaven ! 

Hear’st thou the accents of despair? 

Can guilt like man’s be e’er forgiven ? 

Can vice atone for crimes by prayer ? 

Father of Light, on thee I call ! 

Thou see’st my soul is dark within ; 

Thou w'ho const mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avei*t from me the death of sin. 

Ko shiine I seek, to sects unknown ; 

Oh, point to me the path of truth ! 

Thy dread omnipotence I own ; 

Spare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 

Let bigots rear a gloomy fane. 

Let superstition hail tlie pile, 

Let priests, to spread their sable reign, 

With tales of mystic rights beguile. 

Shall man confine his Maker’s sway 
To Gothic domes of mouldeiing stone ? 

Thy temple is the face of day ; 

Earth, ocean, heaven thy boimdless throne. 

Shall man condemn his race to hell. 

Unless they bend in pompous form ? 

Tell us that dl, for one who fell, 

Must perish in the mingling storm ? 

Shall each pretend to reach the skies, 

Yet doom his brother to expho, 

Whose soul a different hope supplies, 

Or doctiines less severe inspire f 

Shall these, by creeds they can’t expound, 
Prepare a fancied bliss or woe 1 
Shall reptiles, grovelling on the groimd, 

Their groat Creator’s purpose know ? 
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ShjJl those, who live for self alone, 

Whose years float on in daily crime — 

Shall they by Faith for guilt atone, 

And live beyond the bounds of Time ? 

Father ! no prophet’s laws I seek,— • 

Thy laws in Katiire’s works appeal’ 

I own myself corrupt and weak, 

Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear ! 

Thou, who canst guide the wandering star 
Through trackless realms of sether’s space ; 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 

WTiose hand from pole to pole I trace : 

Tliou, who in wisdom placed me here, 

Who, when thou wilt, canst take me hence, 
Ah ! whilst I tread this earthly sphere, 
Extend to me thy wide defence. 

To Thee, my God, to thee I call ! 

■Whatever weal or woe betide, 

By thy command I rise or fall. 

In thy protection I confide. 

If, when this dust to dust’s restored, 

Aly soul shall float on airy wing, 

How shall thy glorious name adored 
Inspire her feeble voice to sing ! 

But, if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the grave’s eternal bed, 

“WTiile life yet thi’obs I raise my prayer, 
Though doom’d no more to quit tlie dead. 

To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past, 

And hope, my God, to thee again 
This erring life may fly at last. 


ikemhe)' 20 , 1300 , 
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TO EDWARD NOEL LONCJ, ESQ.”« 

** Nil ego contulerlm jocundo sanus amlco.”~IIoB. 

Dear Lono^ in this sequester’d sccnej 
While all around in slumber lie, 

The joyous days which ours have beci: 

Come rolling fresh on Fancy's eye ; 
Thus if amidst the gatliering storm, 

While clouds the darken’d noon deform, 
Yon heaven assumes a varied glow, 

I hail the sky’s celestial bow, 

Which spreads the sign of future peace. 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 

Ah ! though the present brings but pain, 

I think those days may come again ; 

Or if, in melancholy mood, 

Some lurking envious fear intrude, 

To check my bosom’s fondest thought, 
And internipt the golden dream, 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught. 

And still indulge my wonted theme. 
Although we ne’er again can trace, 

In Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore ; 

Nor through the groves of Ida chase 
Our raptured visions as before. 

Though Youth has flown on rosy pinion, 
And Manhood claims his stem dominion, 
Age will not every hope destroy. 

But yield some hours of sober joy. 

Yos, I will hope that Time’s broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring : 
But if his scythe must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowei*s. 
Where smiling Youth delights to dwell, 
And hearts with early rapture swell ; 

If frowning Age, with cold control, 
Confines the current of the soul, 

Congeals the tear of Pity’s eye. 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh, 
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Or hears unmoved misfortune’s groan. 
And bids me feel for self alone ; 

Oh ! may my bosom never learn 
To soothe its wonted heedless flow ; 
Still, still despise the censor stern. 

But ne’er forget another’s woe. 

Yes, as you knew me in the days 
O’er which liemembrauce yet delays, 

Still may I rove, untutor’d, wild, 

And even in age at heai*t a child. 

TJjough now on airy visions borne, 

To you my soul is still the same. 

Oft has it been my fate to mourn. 

And all my former joys are tame. 

But, hence ! ye houra of sable hue I 
Your frowns are gone, my sorrows o’er 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

I’ll think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind's rage is past, 
And caves them sullen roar enclose, 
We heed no more the wintry blast, 
When lull’d by zephyr to repose. 

Full often has my infant Muse 
Attuned to love her languid lyre ; 

But now, without a theme to choose, 

The stoins in stolen sighs expire. 

My youthful nymphs, alas ! are flown ; 

E ia a wife, and C a mother, 

And Carolina sighs alone, 

And Mary’s given to another ; 

And Cora’s eye, which roll’d on me, 

Can now no more my love recall : 

In truth, dear Long, ’twas time to flee ; 

For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 

And though the sun, with genial rays. 
His beams alike to all displays, 

And every lady’s eye’s a sun^ 

These last should be confined to one. 
Tlic soul’s meiidian don’t become her, 
Wiose sun displays a general iumrmr / 
Thus faint is every former flame, 

And passion’s self is now a name* 
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As, when the ebbing flames are low. 

The aid which once improved their light, 
And bade them bum with fiercer glow, 

Now quenches all their sparks in nigbt; 
Thus has it been with passion’s fires, 

As many a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force of love expires, 
Extinguish’d mth the dying embers. 

But now, dear Long, ’tis midnight’s noon. 
And clouds obecuro the watery moon, 
Whoso beauties I shall not rehearse, 
Described in every stripling’s verse ; 

For why should I the path go o'er, 

Which eveiy bard has trod before ? 

Yet ere yon silver lamp of night 

Has thrice perform’d her stated round, 
Has thrice retraced her path of light, 

And chased away the gloom profound, 

I trust that we, my gentle friend, 

Shall see her rolling orbit wend 
Above the dcai’-loved peaceful seat, 

Which once contain’d our youth’s retreat 
And then with those our childhood knew. 
We’ll mingle in the festive crew ; 

TOiile many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away ; 

And all the flow of souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower, 

Nor cease till Luna’s waning horn 
Scarce ghmmoi’s through tlie mist of mom. 


TO A LADY. 

Oh I had my fate been join’d with thine, 

As once this pledge appear’d a token. 
Those follies had not then been mine. 

For then my peace had not been broken. 

To the© these early faults I owe. 

To thee, the wise and old reproving : 
Thy know my sins, but do uot know 
’Twos thine to break the bonds of loving. 
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For once my soul, like thine, was pure, 

And oil its rising fires could smother ; 

Hut now thy tows no more endure, 

Bestow’d by thoo upon auother.’^u 

Perhaps hia peace I could destroy, 

And spoil the blisses that await him ; 

Yet let my rival smile in joy, 

For thy dear sake I cannot hate him. 

Ah ! since thy angel form is gone. 

My heart no more can rest with any ; 

But what it sought in thee alone. 

Attempts, alas ! to find in many. 

Then fare thee well, deceitful mdd ! 

’Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee ; 

Nor hope, nor memory yield their aid, 

But pride may teach me to forget thee. 

Yet all this giddy waste of ycai-s, 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures; 

These varied loves, these matron’s fears, 

These thoughtless strains to passion’s measuroa. 

If thou wert mine, had all been hush’d : — 

This cheek, now pale from early riot, 

With passion’s hectic ne’er had flush’d, 

But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 

Yes, once the rural scene was sweet. 

For Nature seern’d to smile before thee; 

And once my breast abhoiT’d deceit, — 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 

But now I seek for other joys ; 

To think would drive my soul to madness ; 

In thoughtless throngs and empty noise 
I conquer half my bosom’s sadness. 

Tet^ even in these a thought will steal 
In spite of every vain endeavour, — 

And fiends might pity what I feel, — 

To know that thou art lost for ever. 
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T WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD. 

I WOULD I were a careless cliild, 

StiU dwelling in my Highland cave, 

Or roaming through the dusky wdld, 

Or bounding o’er the dark blue wave ; 

The cumbrous pomp of Saxon ^21 pritj© 

Accords not with the froebom soul, 

Which loves the mountain’s craggy side, 

And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 

Fortime ! take back these cultured lands, 

Take back this name of splendid sound ! 

I hate the touch of servile hands, 

I hate the slaves that cringe around. 

Place me among the rocks I love, 

Which sound to Ocean’s wildest roar ; 

I ask but tliis — again to rove 

Through scenes my youth hath known before. 

Few are my years, and yet I feci 

Iho world was ne’er design’d for me : 

Ah ! why do dark'ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be ? 

Once I bebeld a splendid dream, 

A visionary scene of bliss : 

Tiaith ! — wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this ? 

I loved — ^but those I loved are gone ; 

Had friends — my early fiiends are fled ; 

How cheerless feels the heart alone, 

When all its former hopes are dead ! 

Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 

Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 

The heart — ^tho heart— is lonely still. 

How dull I to hear the voice of those 
Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or power 

Have made, though neither friends nor foes, 
Associates of the festive hour. 
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Give me again a faithful few, 

In years and feelings still the same, 

And 1 will fly the midnight crew, 

Where boi^’rous joy is but a name. 

And woman, lovely woman ! thou, 

My hope, my comforter, my all ! 

How cold must be my bosom now, 

When e’en thy smiles begin to pall 1 
Without a sigh would I resign 
This busy scene of splendid woo, 

To make that calm contentment mine, 
Which virtue knows, or seems to know. 

Fain would I fly the haunts of men — 

I seek to shun, not hate mankind ; 

My breast requires the sullen glen. 

Whose gloom may suit a darken’d mind. 
Oh ! that to mo the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest ! 

Then would I cleave the vault of heaven, 
To flee away, aud be ut rest,’^ 


WHEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 

When I roved a young Highlander o’er the dark heath, 
And climb’d thy steep summit, oh Morven of snow I 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder’d beneath. 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d bolow,'^^ 
Untutor’d by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude os the rocks whew my inf^cy grew, 

No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear; 

Need I say, my sweet Mary,*^ 'twaa centred in you 1 

Yet it could not bo love, for I knew not the namo,-^ 
What passion con dwell in the heart of a child 1 
But still 1 perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cov«?’d wild ; 
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One image alone on my bosom impress’d, 

I lo V ed my bleak regions, nor panted for new ; 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were blcss’d ; 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 

I arose with the dawn ; with my dog as my guide, 

From mountain to mountain I bounded along ; 

I bi'easted the billows of Dee’s'* rusliing ^de, 

And heard at a distance the Highlander s song : 

At eve, on my heath-covcr’d couch of repose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view ; 

And warm to the skies my devotions arose, 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone j 
The mountains are vanish’d, my youth is no more ; 

As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days I have witness’d before : 

Ah ! splendour has raised, but embitter’d my lot ; 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew : 

Tliough my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not forgot ; 
Tliough cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 

When I see some dai'k Iiill point its crest to the sky, 

I think of the rocks that o’erehadow Colblecn ; 

When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 

I think of those eyes that endear’d the rude scene ; 

When, haply, some light- waving locks I behold, 

Tliat faintly resemble my Mary’s in hue, 

I think on the long, flowing ringlets of gold, 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 

Yet the day may aiTive when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow ; 

But while these soar above me, unchanged as before, 

Will Mary be there to receive me ?— ah, no ! 

Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred 1 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu ! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head,-j* 

Ah ! Mary, what home could be mino but with you 1 
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TO GEORGE, EARL DELAWARE. 

On ! yes, I will ow’n w’e were dear to eacli other ; 

The friendships of childhood, though fleeting, are true ; 
The love w’hich you felt wns the love of a brother, 

Nor less the affection I cherish’d for you. 

But Friendsliip can vary her gentle dominion ; 

The attachment of years in a moment expires : 

Like T.ove, too, she moves on a swift-waving pinion, 

But glows not, like Love, with unquenchable fii’es. 

Full oft have W’e wander’d through Ida together, 

And blest were the scenes of our youth, I allow : 

In the spring of our life, how serene is the weather ! 

But winter’s rude tempests are gathering now. 

No more with affection shall memory blending, 

The wonted delights of our childhood retrace : 

“When pride steels the bosom, the heart is unbending, 

And what would be justice appears a disgrace. 

However, dear George, for I still must esteem you ; 

The few whom I love I can never upbraid ; 

The chance which has lost may in future redeem you, 
llcpentonco will cancel the vow you have made. 

I will not complain, and though chill’d is affection, 

With me no con’oding resentment shall live: 

My bosom k calm'd by the simple reflection, 

That both may be wrong, and that both should foigive. 

You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 

If danger demanded, were wholly your own ; 

You knew me unalter d by years or by distance, 

Devoted to love and to friendship ^one. 

You knew,— but away with the vain retrospection ! 

The bond of affection no longer endures ; 

Too late you may di*oop o’er the fond recollection, 

And sigh for tlie friend who was formerly yours. 
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For the present; we part,— I will hope not for ever ; 

For time and regret will restore you at last : 

To forget our dissension we both should endeavour, 
I ask no atonement, but days like the past. 


TO THE EARL OF CLARE. 

** Tu semper amoris 

SiB memor, ct can comitU ne abacedat imago."— V al. Flag. 

Friend of my youth ! when young we roved. 
Like striplings, mutually beloved, 

With friendship’s purest glow, 

The bliss which wing’d those rosy hours 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 
On mortals here below. 


The reoullcetioii seeuis alone 
Dearer than all the joys I’ve known, 

When distant far from you : 

Though pain, 'tis .still a pleasing pain. 

To trace those days and hours again. 

And sigh again, adieu ! 

My pensive memory lingers o'er 
Those scenes to be enjoy’d no more, 

Those scenes regretted ever ; 

The measure of our youth is full, 

Life's evening dream is dark and dull, 

And we may meet — ah 1 never I 

As when one parent spring supplies 
Two streams which from one fountain rise, 
Together join’d in vain ; 

How soon, diverging from their source. 
Each, murmuring, seeks another course, 
Till mingled in the main ! 
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Our vital streams of weal or woe. 

Though near, alas ! distinctly flow, 

Nor mingle as before : 

Now swift or slow; now black or clear, 

Till death’s unfathom’d gulf appear, 

And both shall quit the shore. 

Our souls, my friend ! which once supplied 
One wish, nor breathed a thought bewde. 
Now flow in different channels : 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 

’Tis youi’s to mix in polish’d courts, 

And shine in fashion’s annals; 

’Tis mine to waste on love my time, 

Or vent my reveries in rhyme, 

Without the aid of reason ; 

For sense and reason (critics know it) 

Have quitted every amorous jjact, 

Nor left a thought to seize on. 

Poor Little ! sweet, melodious bard ! 

Of late esteem’d it monstrous hard 
That he, who sang before all, — 

Ho who the lore of love expanded, — 

By dire reviewers should be branded 
As void of wit and moral.’^ 

And yet, while Beauty’s praise is thine, 
Harmonious favourite of the Nine I 
Repine not at thy lot. 

Thy soothing laj's may still be road. 

When Persecution’s arm is dead, 

And critics are forgot. 

Still I must yield those worthies merit, 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who wiite them ; 
And though myself may be the next 
By criticism to be vext, 

I really 'v^ill not fight tliem.’^o 
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Perhaps they would do quite as well 
To break the rudely sounding shell 
Of such a young beginner : 

He who offends at pert nineteen, 

Ere thirty may become, I ween, 

A very harden’d sinner. 

Now, Clare, I must retmii to you ; 

And, sure, apologies are duo: 

Accept, then, my concession. 

In truth, dear Clare, in fancy's flight 
I soar along from left to right ; 

My muse admires digression. 

I think I said ’two aid be yom* fate 
To add one star to royal state ; — 

^lay regal smiles attend you ! 

And should a noble monarch reign, 

You will not seek hia smiles in vain, 

If worth can recommend you. 

Yet since in danger courts abound, 
Where specious rivals glitter round. 
From snai’cs may saints preserve you ; 
And grant your love or friendship ne’er 
From any claim a kindred care. 

But those who best deserve you 1 

Not for a moment may you stray 
From truth's secure, unerring way ! 

May no delights decoy 1 
O’er I'oses may your footsteps move, 
Your smiles bo ever smiles of love, 

Your tears bo tem-s of joy ! 

Oh ! if you wish that happiness 
Yoiu’ coming days and yeai-s may bless, 
And virtues crown your brow ; 

E© still as you were wont to be, 

Spotless as you’ve beeu known to me, — 
Be still as you are now.**^ 
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And though some trifling share of praise, 
To cheer my last declining days, 

To me were doubly dear j 
Whilst blessiug your beloved name, 

I’d waive at once a poeCa fame, 

To prove a prophet here. 


LINES WRITTEN’ RENEATII AN ELM IN THE 
tTlURCHYAKD OF HARROW.'^* 

Si’OT of my youth ! whose hoary branches sigh, 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 
Where now alone I muse, who oft have trod, 

With those I loved, thy soft and verdant sod ; 

With those who, scatter’d far, perchance deplore, 

Like me, the happy scenes they knew before : 

Oh ! as I ti’ace again thy winding hill, 

Jline eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 

Thou drooping Elm ! beneath whose boughs I lay, 
And frequent mused the twilight hours away ; 

Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline, 

But, ah 1 without the thoughts which then were mine : 
How do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 

Invite the bosom to recall tlio post. 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 

“ Take, while thou caust, a lingering, last fai’ewcll I ” 

When fate shall chill, at length, this fever’d breast, 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 

Oft have I thought, 'twould soothe my dying hour, — 
If aught may soothe when life resigns her power, — 

To know some humble grave, some narrow cell, 
Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell ; 

With this fond dream, methinks 'twere sweet to die -- 
And here it linger'd, here my heart might lie ; 

Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose, 

Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose ; 
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For ever stretcb’d beneath this mantling shade, 
Press’d by the turf where once my childhood play’d ; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved. 

Mix’d with the earth o’er which my footsteps moved ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm’d my youthful ear, 
Mourn’d by the few my soul acknowledged here ; 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 

And unremember’d by the world beside, 

Seplember 2, 1907. 
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l.-Page 13, line 1. 

OV THE DEATH OF A YOUXO tADV. 

The anthor claims the indulgence of the reader more for this piece 
than, perliaps, any other in tlie collection ; but as it was written at an 
earlier period than the rest (Iwing composed at the ago of fourteen), and 
his first essay, he preferred suhraitting it to the indulgence of hla friends 
In its present state, to making cither addition or alteration. 

2.— Page 14, line 5. 

1802. 

[•'My first dash into poetry was as early as ISOO. It was the ehulli- 
tioij of a passion for my first cousin, Margaret Parker (daughter and 
grand-daughter of the two Admirals Parker), one of the most beaiitlfiO 
of evanescent beings. 1 have long forgotten the verse ; but it would be* 
difficult for me t<j forgot lier— her dark eyes— rfh* long cye-lashos— her 
completely Greek cast of face and figure I I was then about twelve — she 
rather older, perhaps a year. Hho died about a year or two afterwards, 
in consequence of a fall, which injured lier spine, and induced consump- 
tion. Her sister Angnsta (by soine thought still more beautiful), died of 
the same malady; and it was, indeed, in attending her, that Margaret 
met with tlie accident which occasioned her death. My sister told roe, 
that when she went to see her, shortly before her deatli, upon accidentally 
nicntionuig my name, Margai-ct coloured, tbroughont Uie paleness of 
mortality*, to the eyes, to the great astonishment of my sister, who knew 
nothing of our attachment, nor could conceive wliy my name should 
affect her at such a time. I knew nothing of her Illness, hieing at llariow 
and in the country, till she was gone. Some years after, 1 made an 
attempt at an elegy— a very dull one. I do not recollect scarcely any- 
thing equal to the transparent beauty of my cousin, or to the sweetness 
of her temper, during tlie short period of our Intimacy. She looked as if 
she had bwu made out of a rainbow — all beauty and peace.”— 

1821.] 

8,— Pago 14, line 6. 

TO * . 

[This little poem, and soma others In the collection, refer to a boy of 
lAud Byron’s own age, eon of one of bis tenants at Newttead. for whom 
bo bad formed a romantic attacbn;ent, previous to any of nls eehool 
Intimactes.] 
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4.— Pajfe 15, line 10. 

Tliy comrade's honour and iky friend's deliyht. 

[From tills point the lines in the private edition were entirely different 

“ Though low thy lot, since in a cottage horn, 

No titles did thy humlde name adorn, 

To me, far dearer toas thy artless lore. 

Than all the joys wealth, fame., and friends could prove; 

For thee alone I lived, or wish'd to live; 

Oh God t if impious, this rash word forgive t 
Heart-broken now, I wait an equal doom, 

Content to join thee in thy turf-clad tomb ; 

Where, this frail fonn composed in endless rest, 
rU make my last cold pillow on thy breast : 

'J’hat breast whore oft in life Tvo laid my head. 

Will yet receive me mouldering with the dead : 

This life resign’d, without one parting sigh, 

Together in one lied of earth we’il lie ! 

Together share the fate to mortals given ; 

Together mix our dust, and hope for heaven.” 

The epitaph is supposed to commemorate the youth who is the subject 

of the verses “ To E The latter piece was omitted in the published 

volume, which, coupled with the obliteration of every allusion to his 
Immble origin in the epitaph, led Mr. Moore to infer that growing prido 
of rank made Lord Byrun ashamed of the plebeian friendship.] 

5. — Page 16, line 4. 

Jl/y epitaph shall he my name alone: 

[By his will, drawn up in 1811, Lord Byron directed, that “no inscrip- 
tion, aa\’e his name and age, should be written on his tomb;” and, in 
1819, he wrote thus to Mr. Muiray “ Some of the epitaphs at the 
Certosa QemateiT, at Ferrara, pleased mo more than the more splendid 
monuments at Bologna ; for instance— 

‘IdsrtlnlLnigi 

Implora pace. 

Can anything be more full of pathoa ? I hope whoever may survive me 
will .wo those two words, and no more, put over me.”] 

6. — Page IG, line 10. 

ON LEAVINQ NKWSTEAD ABIIEY. 

[The priory of Newstead, or de Novo Loco, in Sherwood, was founded 
about the year 1170, by Henry IL On the dissolution of the monasteries 
it wti granted by Henry VIII. to “ Sir John Byron the Little, with the 
greet heard.” His portrait Is still prcseiwed at Newstead.] 

7. — Page 16, line 19. 

Jjtd their vassals from Europe to Tilestine's plain, 

[There is no record of the Byrons having assisted In the Holy Wan, 
turn Mr, Moore conjectures that the only authority for the notion was 
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Bome groups of heads, which appear to represent Christian soldiers and 
Saracens, on the old panel-work at Newstoad, and which were probably 
put up before the Abbey came Into the possession of the family.} 

8. — Pago 16, line 24. 

Near Anions towers, John of Noristan slumlers, 

[“ In the park of Horaeley,” says Thoroton, “ there was a castle, some 
of the mins of which arc yet vlslblo, called Horistan Castle, which was 
the chief mansion of Ralph do Burim’s successors.”] 

9. — Pago 16, line 28. 

Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the vallep of Cressy; 

Two of the family of Byron are enumerated ns Borving with distinc- 
tion in the siege of Calais, under Edward III., and as among the knights 
who fell on the glorious field of Creasy.] 

10. — Pago 1C, line 30. 

On Marston, 

The battle of Marston Moor, where the adherents of Charleb I. were 
defeated. 

11. — Page 16, line 80. 

with Jlupert, Against traitors contending. 

Son of the Elector Palatine, and nephew to Charles I. lie afterwards 
commanded the fleet in the reign of Charles II. 

12. -Pagc 16, line 33. 

IHll death their attachment to royalty teaVd, 

[On the monument of Richard, the second Lord Byron, who lies buried 
in the chancel of Hucknal-Tokard diurch, tliere Is the following Inscrip* 
tlon;— “Beneath, In a vault, is interred the body of Richani Lord Byron, 
who, with the rest of his family, being seven brothers, falthfiilly servea 
King Charles the First In the civil wars, who suffer^ much for tlmlr 
loyalty, and l(wt all their present fortnnos ; yet It pleased God so to bless 
the bumble endeavours of the said Richard Lord Byron, that he re-pur- 
etiased part of their ancient inheritance, which he left to his posterity, 
with ft laudable memory for his great piety and charity.” The first 
Lord, ennobled by Charles I. in was tlm eldest brother of this 
Richard.] 

13. — Page 18, line 1. 

ftnaiajc’s addukss to his soul whbk DTi>to. 

[This and several little pieces that follow, appear to be fragments of 
school exercises.] 

14. — Page 19, line 8. 

By tHaiKs wttqual hand alike eontrtdfd, 

[The hand of Death Is sold to be unjust or unequal, as Virgil died 
older than TlbnUus.] 
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15.-Page 23, Une 34. 

Kar yet thy doom was fix' nor Jovt relait'ess from'd. 

i“Uy first narrow verses (that Is, English, as Exercises), a translation 
of a chorus from the Prometheus of jEschylus, were received by Dr. 
Drury, my grand patron (our head master) but coolly. No one liad, at 
that time, the least notion that I should subside into poesy.”— 
Diary.] 


16.— Page 29, line 1. 

STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE POEMS OP CAITOEXS. 

[Lord Strangford’s translation of Camoons’ Am.atory Verses, was, U'ith 
Little’s Poems, a favourite study of Lord Byron's at the period,] 


17.-Page 29, lino 13. 

Tn pUy for poet a woes. 

[Camoens terminated a life of misadventures in an alms-house.] 


18.~Page 30, line 21. 

ON A CHANOB OF MASTERS AT A GREAT PUDLIC BCROOL. 

[In March, 1805, Dr. Drury, the Probus of the piece, retired from his 
situation of head master at Harrow, and was succeeded by Dr. Butler, 
the Pomposus. “ Dr. Drurv,” said Lord Byron, in one of his note-books, 
“ was the best, tlio kindest fand yet strict, too) friend I ever bad ; and 1 
look u|Mn him still as a fatner.” Out of affection to his late preceptor, 
Lord Byron advocated the election of Mark Dmry to tlie vacant post, 
and hence his dislike of the successful candidate. He Vas reconciled to 
Dr. Butler before departing for Greece in 1809, and in his diary he says, 
I treated him rebelliously, and have been sorry ever since.”] 


19.— Page 31, line 8. 

TO TUB DUKE OF DORSET. 

In looking over my papers to select a few additional poems for this 
second edition, I found the above lines, which I bad totally forgotten, 
composed In the summer of 1805, a short time previona to my departure 
flrom Harrow. They were addressed to a young schoolfellow of high 
rank, who had been my frequent companion in some rambles through 
the neighbouring country : however, he never saw the lines, and most 
probably never will. As, on a re-perusal, I found them not worse than 
lome other pieces in the collection, I have now published them, for the 
first time, after a alight revision. 


20.-Page 31, line 14. 

Bade thee obey, and gave me to command f 

At every public school the Junior boys arc completely subservient to 
the up^r forma till ttiey attain a seat in the higher classes. From this 
state of probation, very properly, no rank is exempt; but after a certain 
peHofi, they cemmand in turn those who succeed. 
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2L~Pigc 31, line 21. 

Though poMwe tutors^ /earful to dispraise 

Allow me to dieclalm any personal allusions, even the most distant. I 
merely mention generally what Is too often the weakness of preceptui's. 

22. -rage 32, line 3r. 

And calPd, proud boast ! the British drama forth. 

[“Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, was honi in 1327. Wlillo a 
Rtudont of the Inner Temple, he wn»te his ta^ge<ly of Gorbuduc, which 
was played before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, in IMl. This tragedy, 
and his contribution of the Induction and legend of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ compose the poetical history of 
Sackville. The rest of it wa.*^ political. In lOOl, lie was created Earl of 
Dorset by James I. lie died suddenly at the council-table, In conse- 
quence of a dropsy on the brain,”— Campbell.] 

23. — Page 33, line 2. 

TfiS pride of princes, and tht boast of song. 

[Charles Sackville, Earl of Doraot, was bom in 1C37, and died In 17061 
He was esteemed the most accomplished man of his day, and alike dis- 
tinguished in tlie voluptuous court of Charles II. and the gloomy one of 
WlUlara III, lie behaved with considerable gallantry In the sea-fight 
w ith the Dutch in 1666 ; on the day previous to which he is said to have 
composed his celebrated song, “ To all you Ladies now at Land.'*' Ills 
character has been drau n in the highest colours by Dryden, Tope, Prior, 
aud Congreve,] 


24. —Page 33, last lino, 

Will leave thee glorious, as he found Hue great. 

[Tills amiable nobleman was killed by a fall from his horse while 
hunting in 1816. “ I have,” says Byron, In his letters of that year, “Ju.st 
been, or rather ought to be, very much shocked by tlie death of tlie Duke 
of Dorset We were at scliool together, aud there I M'as passionately 
attached to him. Since, v'e have never mot, hut once, I think, sinco 1805 
—and it would be a paltry affectation to protend that I had any feeling 
for him worth the name. But there was a time in my life when this 
event would have broken my heart; and all I can say for it now is, that 
— It isBot worth breaking.”] 

26.— Page 31, line 2. 

WEITTEK SnOBTLY AFTER THE MaKttlAaE OP HISS CHAWOnTH. 

[Misi Cbaworth was married to John Masters, Esq., In August, 1805. 
The stanm were first published by Mr. Moore after Lord Bym’s death.] 

26.-Page 84, line 14. 

Oh! (mid I^Bage'sdmon's gift 

The Diable Boiteux of I.ie Sage, where Asmodeus, the demon, Places 
Don Cleofu on an elevated situation, and unroofs the houses wr in- 
spection. 
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27.— Pago 34, line 26. 

Against the next ehctive dag. 

. [On tlio deatli of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1800, Lord llemy Petty and 
Lord Palmerston were candidates to rei>rcsent the University of Cam- 
bridge in Parliament] 

26. -Page 3-1, lino 20. 

Lo! candiduks ami vUers lie 

[In the private volume the fourth and fifth stanzas i^n tliiis 

“ One on his power and place depends, 

The other on— the Lord knows wliat! 

Each to some eloquence pretends, 

Though neither tvill convince by that. 

The first, indeed, may not demur; 

Fellows arc sage reflecting men,” &c.] 

29. — Page 3 J, line 30. 

Lord II , indeed, nay net demur; 

[Edward Ilamy Hawke, third J..ord Hawke. His Lord.slrip died In 
1B24.] 

30. — Page 3.3, lino. 21. 

Who reads false, ymtnlith s in Scale, 

Seale’s publication on (Jreek Metres displays considerable talent 
and ingenuity, but, as might lx; e.xpected in so difficult a work i.s not 
remarkable for accuracy. 


3L-Pago 3.3, line 24. 

In Ifarlxtrms Latin doom'd to wrangle ; 

The Latin of the schools is of tlic canine specks, and not very intelll- 
glUe. 

S2.-Page 35, line 28. 

The equate of the hypeihenuse. 

The discovery of Pythagoras, that the squaro of the hypotlienuse is 
equal to the squares of tim other two sides of a right-augleu triangle. 

33.-Page 36, lino 11. 

A mmernxiR croud, array'd in white, 

On a saint’s day the stndent.s wear suiqdlecs in chapel, 

3-1.— Page 37, line 15. 

And friendships xcere form'd, Urn romantic to last; 

[“My schonUfriendships were with mo pas.don.’t (for I was idways 
violent), bnt 1 do not know that thei-o is one which has endured (lo bo 
Kuro some hare been cut short by deaflj) till now,"— Lyron Diary, 1821.] 
VOL. I. it 
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86.~Page37, line 26. 

As reelininffj at wc, on yon tombstone I lay; 

[A t(»al> in the churchyard at Harrow was bo well known to Iks his 
favourite rettlng-place, that the boys called it ‘Hyron’B Tomb:’ and 
here, they say, he used to sit for hours, wrapt up in thought.— Moobe.] 

3(1.-P»gc37, line 31. 

1 fancied that Mossop himself teas outsftone: 

Moisop, a contemporary of Garrick, famous for his pcrfonnanco of 
Zttuga. 


37.-Pago 38, line 1. 

Or, as Lear, 2 poured forth the deep 

[For the display of his deolainatory powers, on the speech-days, ho 
selected always the most vehement passages; such as the speech of 
Zanga over the body of Alonzo, and Lear’s address to the storm.— 
Moobz.] 


38. — Page 38, line 9. 

To Ida full oft miy rememh'ance restore me, 

[In the private volume the two last stanzas ran— 

1 thought this poor brain, fever’d even to madness, 

Of tears, as of reason, for ever was drain’d ; 

But the drops which now flow down this bosom of sadness. 
Convince me the springs have some moisture retain’d. 

"Sweet scenes of my childhood ! your blest recollection 
Has wrung from these eyelids, to weeping long dead, 

In torrents the tears of my warmest affection, 

The last and the fondest 1 ever sliall shod.”] 

39. — Page 39, line 12. 

Would turinJile dimly through their sphere, 

" Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do Intrest her eyes 

To twinkle In their spheres till they return.”— SHAKSpaaai. 


40.— Page 39, line 86. 

" Woman, thy mos are traced in sand.*' 

The last line is almost a literal translation from a Spanish proverb. 

41r-Page 40, line 21 
■*•0 MAiT, oir ajscBiviKa mm pwronit. 

[Of this "Mary," who is not to bo confounded wiA the heiress ot 
Annesley, or ** Mair” of Aberdeen, all I can record is, that she ww of 
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an humble, if not equivocal, station in life, and that she had long light 
golden hair, of which he used to show a lock, as well as her picture, 
among his fiieuds.— Muoufe.] 

42.~Pagc 41, lino 6. 

J3ut tehere^s tJie Uam so smelly strnying, 

[But wliorc’s tlie l)cam of soft desire ? 

Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Love, only love, could e’er imph'n.—Fjjst edu.] 

43. — Page 42, line 28. 

to one of whom the following stanzas were addressed the next morning.] 

[The occurrence took place at Southwell, and the beautiful lady to 
whom the lines were addrassed was Miss Uouson.] 

44. -Page 42, line 31. 

And hurtling o'er thy lovely head, 

This word is used by Gray in his poem to the Fatal Sisters:— 

** Iron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtlos in the darken’d air.” 


46.— Pago 45, Hue 14. 

7n law an infant, and in years a hoy, 

In law every person is an infant who has not attained the age of 
twenty-one. [DamRitas is evidently a melo-draniatised portrait of Lord 
Byron himself] 


46.-Page 47, lino 32. 

To form the place of assignation. 

In the above little piece the author lias been accused by .some oandid 
readers of introducing the name of a lady from whom he was some 
hundred miles distant at the time this was written; and poor Juliet, who 
has slept so long in “ the tomb of all the Capulets,” has Wn converted, 
with a trifling alteration of her name, into an English damsel, walking 
In a garden of tlielr own creation, during the month of December, in a 
village whore H»e author never passed a winter. Such has been tlie 
candour of soine ingenious critics. We would advise these liberal com- 
mentators on taste and arhltera of decorum to read Shahspeare, 


47.- Pago 48, line 18. 

But curse my fate for ever after. 

Having heard that a very severe and indelicate censure has been 
passed on the above poem, I beg leave to reply in a quotation from an 
admired work, “Carr’s Stranger In France.”— “As wo were contem- 
plating a painting on a large s^e, iu which, among other figitres, is the 
unoovered; whole length of a warrior, a prudish-looking lady, who seemed 
10 have toucho^^ age of deaparation, aB»r having attentively surveyed 
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it Uirougli her observed to lier party, that there was a great 
deal of indecorum in that picture, Madame S. shrewdly whispers iu 
my car ‘ that the indeconim was in the remark.’ ” 

48.— Page 48, line 19. 

OSCAR OF ALVA. 

The catastrophe of this tale was suggested by the story of Jeronyme 
and lAirenzo," in the first volume of Schiller’s ‘‘ Armenian, or the Ghost- 
Seer.” It also beai-a some resemblance to a scene in the tlilrd act of 
“ Macbeth.” 


49. — Page 49, line 26. 
pihrocJt raised Us pierdng rote ; 

[T.ord Byron falls into a very c.ommon error, th-at of mistaking pdirwli, 
whicli means a particular sort of tune, for the iiistninKiut on wliicli it la 
played, the bagpipe. Almost every ioreign tourist docs the same.] 

50. — Pago 54, line 24. 

For him thy Beltane yet may hum. 

[Beltane Tree, a Highland festival on the first of May, held near fires 
lighted for the occasion. The primeval origin of this Celtic suporstitiun 
is preserved in the name Btal-iain, which means the fire of Baal.J 

51. — Page 62, line IG. 

Creusa's style but vmnting to the dame. 

The mother of lulus, lost on tlie night when Troy was taken. 

62,— Page 68, line 21. 

Ah / hapless dame / no sire bewailSy 

Medea, who accompanied Jason to Corinth, was deserted by liim ft-r 
the daugnter of Creon, king of that city. I’he chorus, from which this is 
taken, here addresses Medea; fhough a consUleratde Uborly is biken 
with the origlual, by expanding the idea, as also in some other pat ts of 
the translation. 


63.— Page 68, line 29. 

Who ne'er unlocks with silver hy 

The original is “ putSs ; ” literally “disclosing 

the bright key of the mind.” 

54.-Pagc09,tlnc3. 

Maoxus his ample front sublime uprears: 

No reflectlcm is here intended against tha person mentioned under tho 
name of Magmw. He Is merely represented as perfonning an unavoid- 
able function of his office. Indeed, such an attempt could only recoil 
ujMH myself; as tiiat gentleman is now as much distingulsl.ed hy his 
ewquenee, and the dignified propriety with which he fills his situation, 
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fui he yrM In hU younger days for wit and conviviality, [Dr. William 
Lort Hansel was, in 1790, appointed to the headship of Trinity College, 
by Mr. Pitt. Ho distinguished himself in the early part of his lUc as 
the autlWT of several and was supposed to have assisted 

materially in the “Pursuits of Literature.” He obtained tlie bishopric 
of Pi-istol, throngli the influence of his pupil Mr. Percival, in 1808, and 
died at Trinity Lodge in 1820] 

65.— Page 09, line 31. 

Th* AtHkn’IAm’s Qlcwinj style, or Tuny's fire. 

Demosthenes. 


56.— Page 70, line 2. 

The sliyhtest violion would displease the Dmu ; 

[111 most colleges, the Fellew who superintends tliechai>el senico Is 
called 

67. — Page 70, line 21. 

Ycl pviYtny Ikidley's, Bmnek's, or Porsoiis note, 

The present Greek professor at THuity College, Cambridge ; a man 
whose powers of mind and writings may, perlmps, justify their preference. 
[“I remember to have seen Porson at Cambridge, in the hall of our 
college, and in private parties; and I never can recollect him except as 
dnink or brutal, and-gcnerally both: I mean in nn evening; for in the 
hall ho dined at the Dean’s table, and I at the Vice-Ma.sier’s;— and ho 
then and there appeared sober in his demeanour; but 1 have seen him, 
in a private party of uuder-groduates, take up a poker to them, and 
heanl him use language as blackguard as his action. Of all the di.sgust- 
ing bnitCB, sulky, abusive, and intolerable, Porson was the most bestial, 
as far a.s the few times I saw lilm went. He was tolerated in this state 
amongst the young men for his talents; as the Turks think a madman 
Inspired, and bear with him. He used to recite, or rather vomit, pages 
of all langtiages, and could hiccup Greek like a Helot; and certainly 
Sparta never shocked her children with a grosser exhibition than this 
man’s intoxication.”— ilyrtw Letters, 1818.] 

68. -Page 70, line 28. 

Whether 'tis Pitt or Petty rules the hour; 

Since this was written, Lord Henry Potty [now Marquis of Lansdowne] 
Ins lost his place, and subsfifjuently (1 liad almost said consequently) the 
honour of representing the University. A fact so glaring re<i,ulrc8 no 
comment. 

69. -Page 72, lino 18. 

Of Mm who never can forget ! “ 

[Those verses were written at Harrowgate, in August, 1800.] 
60.-Page 72, line 19. 

THK COBHRUAN. 

[The comoUan of these verses was given to Lord Byron by tho 
Cambridge chorister, Eddlestone, whose musleal talents introduced him 
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to the poet, who cntertalnetl for him tlio most romtintle Mendship, 
Youtir Eddlestone, ou leaving Uls choir, entered into a mercantile lioii8<» 
in the metropolis, and died of a eongiimplion, in 1611, which produced 
this letter from Lord Byron to Mrs. Pigot, of S^wthwell You nmy 
rcraeinber a cornelian, which some years ago 1 consigned to Miss Pigot, 
indeed gave to her, and now 1 am abont to make the most selfish ana 
rude of requests. The person who gave it to me, when I was very 
young, is dead, and though a long time has elapsed since we met, as it 
was the on’y memorial 1 possessed of that person (In whom I was very 
much interested), it Ims acquired a value by this event I could have 
v hhed It never to have t)ori)e in my eyes. If, thei-efore, Miss Pigot 
siiould have preserved it. I must, under tlienc cfrcnmstanceB, beg her to 
excuse my requesting it to be transmitted to mo, and 1 will replace it by 
something she may remember mo by equally well.”] 

Cl.— Page 73, line 17. 

A.\ OCCASIONAL rnOI.OGUF., PEI.IVERKD rRBVIOVS lo lllR rKFlFUllMANTE 
OF "‘TIIK. WHKKL of FOETl'SE ” AT A FRIVATE TUEATJJE, 

When I was a youth, I was reckoned a good actor. Besides Harrow 
speeches, in which I shone. I enacted Penruddock, in tlic 'Wheel of 
Fortune,’ and Tristram Fickle, in tlie farce of ‘The Weatheratek,' for 
throe nights, in some private theatricals at HoiUliwell, in 1806, with great 
applause. The occasional prologue for our volunteer play was also of 
my composition.”— Rtfroa Diary. The prologue was written hy him, 
iMJtween stages, on his way flom llarrowgatc. Ou getting into the 
rarringe at Chesterfield, he said to his companion, "Now Pig^t, I’ll spin 
a pndogue for our play;” and before they reached Mansfield he had 
cc»mpleted his task,— interniptliig, only once, his rhvming reverie, to ask 
the proper pronunciation of the French word ” and, on btung 
ansTV'ered, exclaiming, ” .Ay, that will do for rhyme to ‘ .MofjrtE.J 

C2.-Page 75, line 24. 
for Pitt, (ml Ibrr alont, has dared to ask. 

[Tho “illiberal Impromptti” appeared In the Morning Post, and Lord 
Byron's “reply” in the Morning Chronicle.] 

63. -rage 76, Hne 17. 

Sweet seme of my youth! scat of Friendship and Truth 

Harrow, 

64. — Page 70, line 13. 

TO KUZA. 

[Mi.ss EllJtabeth Pigot, of Southwell, to whom several of lA)rd Byron's 
earliest letters were addressed.] 


65.-Piig6 80,llnel. 

l,AOI{IK T OAIR. 


J/iehin p Chtir, or, M It is proiumnced hi the Erse, JwjcA nd Sfarr, iowm 
pTtmdly pre'Ominent In the Korthem Highlands, near Invereauld. One 
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of onT modem tonriats inentton* It as the highest mountain, perhaps, in 
Great Britain. Be this as it may, It is certainly one of the most sublime 
and picturesque amongst our ''Caledonian Alps.” Its appearance is of 
a dusky hue, but tttc summit Is the seat of eternal snows. Near Lachin 

S Gair I spent some of the early part of my life, the recollection of which 
as given birth to these stanzas. 


Cd. -Page 80, line 10. 

My cap itaa the bonnet, my cloak vae the plal^; 

This word is orroneoupW pronounced plod: the proper pronunciation 
(according to the Scotch) la shown 1 y tl e ortliograpliy, 

67. -Pagc 80, line 25. 

“ JllrSiarr'd, though braise, did no visions foreboding 

1 allude here to my maternal ancestors, “the Gordons,'' many of wlioin 
fuugiit for the unfortunate Prince Charles, better known by the name of 
the Pretender. This branch was nearly allied by blootl, as well as attach- 
ment, to tlic Stuarts. George, the smuid Earl of Huntley, married tfie 
Princess Annabella Stuart, daughter of James I. of Sc^dlnnd, By her 
he left four sons: the third, Sir William Gordon, 1 Imvc the lionour to 
claim u« one of my progenitors. 

68. — Page 80, lino 27, 

Ah/ were you destined to die at CuUoden, 

\^Tiether any perished in the battle of Culloden, I am not certain, 
hut, as many fell in the insurrection, 1 liave used the name of tlie 
principal action, ^'pars pro toto." 


69.— Page 80, lino 

Tom rest with your clan in (he caves of Itreemr; 

A tract of the Highlands so called. There is also a Castle of Bnenuar. 


70.— Page 81, line 4. 

The $kep frowning glories of dark Loch na Gan. 

fThe feeling continued to bi'eak out to the close of his life; and in 
the ” Island,” one of his latest poems, he asci'il>ed his raptures at the 
Alp and Apeunlne, at Ida and Olympus, to liis recollections of l.iOch na 
Goit.] 


71.— Page 81, line 24, 

A Pylades h» every friend^ 

It Is hardly necessary to add, that Pvlades was the companion of 
Orestes, and a partner in one of those friendships which, with those of 
Achilles and Patroclus, Nisua and Euryalus, Damon and Pythias, have 
been handed down to posterity as remarkable Instances of attachments, 
which in all probability never eJtisted beyond tlie Imagination of the 
poet, or the page of an historian, or modem noveliat. 
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72. — Page 83, line 10. 

Candour comjteh nie, BecherI to comumd 

[The Rev. John Becher, prebendary of Southwell, the well known 
author of several plans f«)r improving the condition of the poor. To bis 
care tlie superintendence of the second edition of “ Honrs of Idleness." 
during its progress throtigh a country press, was intrusted, and at his 
suggeetion several corrections and omissions were made, " 1 must 
return you,’’ wrote Lord Byron in February, 1808, " n»y best acknowledg- 
ments for the interest you liave taken in me and my i)oeticnI bantlings, 
and 1 shall ever be proud to show how much I esteem the advict and tuo 
odmer,”} 

73. -rago 84, line 16. 
klfaiy ou keavbtead abdey. 

As one P" 0 m on this subject is already printed, the author had, 
originally, no intention of inserting the following. It is now added at 
the particular request of some frleiido. 

7 1.— Page SI, line 2<). 

{,hi'i>it! rfpcntdnt IlENRY’apra/' / 

Henry II. founded Newstead soon after the murder of Thomas 
Becket. 

75. -Pago 84, lino 27. 

Ko mnil-clofl serfs, oh'dienf to thfir lord, 

Thi.s word !.<; used by Walter Scott, in his poem, “ The Wild Ilnntfr* 
man;” synonymous with vassal. 

76. - Page 84, line 28. 

In grim orrag the crimson cross demand f 

The red cross was the badge of the Cnisaders. 

77. - Page 85, Hue 18. 

Soon ns the gtmming spreads her waning ahade^ 

As " gloaming," the BcotUsh word for twilight, is far more poetlcil, 
and has been recommended by innny eminent literary men, particularly 
by Dr. Moore In his Letters to Burns, I have ventured to use It on 
account of Its barinony. 


78. -rago 85, line 20. 

Or rmtln orisons to Mary paid. 

The priory was dedicated to the Virgin. 

79. -pRge 85, line 27. 

Jjiothor IlErrSY ths kind gift recalls, 

At the dlsiolnlion of the monasteries, Henry VIII. bestowed Newstead 
Abbey on Sir John Byron. 
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80. ~riigo 86, line 5. 

Jn ahbey ona., a rryal fortress new, 

NewBtead sustained a considerable siege In tbc war between Cliarles I. 
and Ills parliament. 

81. — Page 86, line 21. 

Trembling she snatch'd him from tfC unequal strife, 

Lord Byron and bis brother Sir Willuim, held high commands in the 
royal army. The former was general-in-chief in Ireland, lieutenant of 
(he Tower, and govenior to James, Duke of York, aftenrards the 
unhappy James 11.; the latter had a principal share in many actions. 

82. -rage 86, line 24. 

To lead the baM where godlike Falklakd fdl. 

Lucius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland, the most accomplished man of 
his age, was killed at the Battle of Newbury, charging in the ranks of 
Lord Byron’s regiment of Cavalry. 


8.3.— Page. 87, line 2<). 
lexilh'iug the offering of so dark a death. 

This is an historical fact. A violent tempest occurred immediately 
subsequent to the death or interment of Cromwell, which occasioned 
many disputes Iwtween his partisans and the cavaliei-s : both interpreted 
the circumstance into divine interposition; but whether ns approbation 
or condemnation, wo leave to the casuists of that age to decide. I have 
made such use of the occui-rence as stated the subject of ray poem. 


84,— Page 87, line 21. 

The legal ruler vow resumes the helm, 

Charles II. 


85,-Pago 88, line 28. 

Kor breathes a mttnnur ’gainst the will of fate. 

[“Come what may,” wrote Byron to his mother, in Jlarch, ISoh, 
“ Newstead and I stiind or fall togidher. I have now lived on the spot ; 
I liave fixed mv heart tipon it; and no pressure, present or future, shall 
induce me to barter the lost vestige of our iuheritaiif'.e. I have that 
pride within mo which will enable me to support diHlculties. I can 
endure privations ; Imt could I obtain, in exchange for Newstead Abbey, 
tlte first fortune in the country, I would reject the proposition.”] 


86.-Page 88, Hue 82. 

And bless thy future as thy former day. 

[Those who turn from this Elegy to the etanxas on Newstead Abbey, 
in the thirteenth canto of Don Juan, cannot fall to remark how fre- 
quently the tlmnghts in the two pieces are the same ; or to he interested 
In comp.aring the juvenile wketch with tlio bold touches and mellow 
odouring of the master’s picture.] 
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87. ~Page 89, Une 1. 

CHILDISH BEOOLLKOnOKfl. 

f “ I TTBa laW,” SftfaLord Dfron, “on my back, when tlila acliO'>Iboj‘ 
thlny was written, or rather dictated—expecting to rise no more, tnr 
phy^ian having taken his sixteenth fee.*’ In the private volume the 
poem opened differently 

“ Hence 1 then unvarying song of varied loves, 

Which youth commends, msturcr age reproves ; 

Which eveiv rhyming bard repeats by rote, 

By thousands echo'd to the self-same note ! 

Tired of the dull, unceasing, copious strain, 

My soul is panting to be again. 

Parewcll ! ye nymphs propitious to my verse, 

Some other Bamon will your cliarms rehearse ; 

Some other paint his pangs, in hope of bliss, 

Or dwell in rapture on your nectar'd kiss. 

Those beauties, grateful to my ardent sight, 

No more entrance my senses in delight; 

Tliosc bosoms, form’d of animated snow, 

Alike are tasteless and unfeeling now. 

These to some happier lover I resign— 

The memory of those Joys alone Is mine. • 

Censure no more sliall brand my humble name. 

The child of passion and the fool of fame. 

Weary of love, of life, devour'd with spleen, 

I rest a perfect Timou, not nineteen. 

World ! I renounce thee ! all my hope’s o’ercast! 

One sigh I give thee, but that sigh's the last. 

Friends, foei and females, now alike adieu ! 

Would I could add remembrance of you t(tft f 
Yet though the future dark and cheerless gleam'^, 

The curse of momorj’, hovering in my dreams, 

Depicts with glowing pencil ail those years, 

Ere yet n»y cup, empoison’d, flow’d wl tJi tears 
Btlll rules my senses with tyrannic sway, 

The past confounding with the present day. 

“Alas! in vain I check the maddening’ thought; 

It still recurs, unlnok'd for and unsought; 
lly soul to Fancy’s," <fec, &c., as at line 29.] 

88. — Pago 00, line 0. 

To (kzsU, though thtg plmt, my aching $iyhU 

£Thc next fifty-six Uses, to— 

“ Here first reraemberid be the joyous band,” 

▼ere added lii the first edition of Hours of IdleuMS.”] 

» -Page Bl, line R 
PoMroms* virtua arc Icnom to/ewi 

iDr. then li^id-tnaster of Surrov. Had Lord Byron pnWbil 
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another edUlon of these poemm, It was bis intention to replace these four 
lines by the four which follow 

If once my muse a harsher portrait drew, 

Wann with her wrongs, ano deem’d tlie likeness true, 

By cooler judgment taught, her fimlt she owns,— 

With noble minds* a fault confess’d, atones.”] 

90.~Page 91, line 22. 

Who haiFd me chiefs obedient to eomtnnnd ; 

[On the retirement of Dr. Drury, three candidates for the vacant chair 
presented themselves— Messrs. Diiuy, Evans, and Butler. On the first 
movement to which tlds contest gave rise in the school, young Wildrann 
WR .1 at the head of the party for Mark Drury, whUe Byron held himself 
aloof fbom any. Anxious, however, to have him as an ally, one of the 
Drury factiou said to Wildman—*' Byron, I know, will not join, because 
he does Hot choose to act second to any one, but, by giving up the leader- 
ship to him, you may at onoe secure him.” This Wildman did, and 
Byrou took the command.— Moore.] 


01.— Page 91, line 20. 

Or all the sable glories of his goicn ; 
[lustesd of this couplet, the private volnme has these lines 

" Careless to bcatthe the ptnlant's furious frown, 
iScarrc y res|x*cting Ills majfstic gown; 

By which, in vain, he galird a borrow’d grace. 
Adding new terror to his sneering face.” J 


92.-r.a"(‘ 91, lino 31. 

PfiODUfi, the pnde of science, and the loast, 

Dr. Drur>'. This most able and excellent man retired from liis sfhta- 
tioii in March, 1805, after having resided Uiirtv-five yearn at Harrow; 
tho la.st twenty as bead-in&stcr; an oftico ha held with equal honour to 
himself and advantage to tho very extensive school over which he pre- 
sided. Panegyric would here be superfluous: it would be useless to 
enumerate qualifications which were never doubted. A considenvble 
contest took place between three rival candidates for his vacant chair: 
of this I can only say, 

Si niea cum vostris valuissent vote, Pclasgi ! 

Non foret amhlguus tanti ccrtaminis hwi'es. 

[Lord Byron’s letters from Harrow contain the same high praise of 
Dr. Drury. In <a», of Nov. 2, 1804, he says—*' There is so much of the 
geutleman, so much mildness, and nothing of pedantty in his character, 
that I cannot l>©lp Uking lUm, and will remember his lastmcUons witii 
gratttade as lon^ as 1 lire.” A week after, he adds—" I revere Dr. 
Drury. I dread offending him ; not, however, through fear, hut the 
respect 1 bear him makes me unhappy when I am under his displea- 
inire." Dt. Dnay has related the secret of the Influence be obtained: 
the glanoe whs<dt told him that the lad was ” 4 wild mountain oolt,” told 
him that he eoflld be ^ led with a silken siring.”] 
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93. ~rage9l, lineas. 

PoHPOBtrs govem$i—hit^ my muse, forbenr : 

[This passage also, vas, in a new edition, to have had a different 
turn:— 

“ Another fills his magisterial chair; 

Reluctant Ida owns a stranger's care ; 

Oh ! may IHcc honours crown his future name ; 

If such his virtues, such shall be his fame ’ J 

94. ~Page 92, line 88. 

Iknmih OM common stroke of fate expire: 

[During a rebellion at Harrow, the poet prevented tlic school-room 
from being burnt down, ity pointing out to tlie buys ti»c names of their 
fathers and grandfiuhera on the walls.] 

95. — Page 93, line 12. 

Kur holts nor bars against tkeir strength ((vail'd / 

[I..ord Byron elsewhere thus describes his usual course of life whi’c at 
Ilanrow— always cricketing, rebelling, row/My, a*'! in all maimer of 
mischiefs." <fne day he tore down tlie. gratings '"lom the window of the 
ball; and when asked by Dr. Butler bis reason for the outrage, coolly 
answered, ‘‘ because tliey darkened the room,"] 

96.— Page 94, line 2. 

And friendship' s fuVmgs triumph'd over love. 

[This description of his emotions, in 180G, on encountering bis former 
scboolfeUows, fails far short of what oocnrtx>d in nn accidental meeting 
with Iiord Clare, on tlie road between Imola and Bologna, In 1821. 
“ This meeting," gays Lord Byron, ‘'annihilated for a moment all tlm 
years between the present time and the days of Harrow. It was a new 
and inexplicable feeling, like rising from the grave, to me. Clare too 
was much agitated— more in appearance than was myself; for J could 
feet his heart beat to his fingers’ ends, unless, indeed, it was the pulse of 
my own which mode me think so. We were but five minutes together, 
and on the public road : hot I hardly recollect an hour of my extstenoe 
which cenld be weigW agalns*. them." The sodden arrive at Pisa, in 
of am^her Invaluable friend, produced kindred effects. " We were 
one evmilag seated," says Madame GulccioH, “in the garden of ttm 
PalaxKO Lanfranchi. At this moment a eorvant announ^ Mr. Hob- 
hmise. The slight shade of melancholy diffused over Lord Byron’s fime 
gave instant, place to tlie liveliest joy ; bnt It was so great that it almost 
deprived Him of strength. A fearful paleness came over nis obeeks, and 
his eyes were filled with tears as He embraced his friend : his emotion 
was so great that he was forced to sit down."j 

07.— Page 04, line 87. 

Jlam I best and dearest friends, 

[Tl»e Hon, John Win^edd, of the Coldstream Guards, brother to 
Richard, fourth Viscount Powemcourt He died In Ills twentteth year. 
Lord Byron at one tiJUe gave Him tlie prefwcue© over all other friends, 3 
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98. — Page 95, Hue 18. 

DAnTS, tAe harhingcr of childWi joy / 

[The Eev. John Cedi Tatteraall, B.A., of Chri«t Church, Oxford, who 
died Dec. ^ 1812, at Hall’s Place, Kent, aged twenty-four.] 

99. — Page 95, line 26. 

The ruttvjs m%iskei aMd against my U/e : 

[The “factious strife” was brought on by the breaking up of school, 
and the dismissal of some volunteers from drill, both happening at the 
same hour. The butt^ud of a musket was aimed at Byron’s head, and 
would have felled him to tlic ground, l>iit for tlje interposition of Tatter- 
aall.— M ooke.] 


100.— Page 95, line 35. 

An act like this can simple thanks repays 
[In the private volume:— 

“ Thus did you save that life I scarcely priao— 
A life unworthy such a sacrifice.”] 


lOl.-Pago 95, lino 39. 

Lvcub! on me thy claims are justly great: 

[John Fltagibbon, second Earl of Clare, afterwards Governor of Bom- 
bay, of whom Lord Byron said, in 182*2, “ I have always loved him better 
than any «wte thing In the world.”—” I never,” was his language in 1821, 
“ hear tne word ‘ Clare^ without a heating of the lieart even now; and 1 
write it wltli the feelings of 1803-4^5, ad infinitum.” A remonstrance 
which Lord Clare addre^d to him at school, was found among his papers 
(as were mwrt of the notes of his early favourites], and on the back of It 
was an endorsement which is a fresh testimony or his affection:—” This 
and another letter were written at Harrow, by ray then and, I hope, ever 
beloved friend, Lord Clare, when we were both schoolboys ; and scat to 
my study in consequence of some childish misunderstanding,— the only 
one whiw ever arose between us. It was of short duration, and 1 retain 
this note solely for the purpose of submitting it to bis perusal, that we 
may smile over the recollection of the inslgulflcauce of our first and last 
quarrel.”] • 


102.-Page 95, line 42. 

The feeble efforts of my lengiken'd song, 

[ltt*the private rdlume, the following lines conclude this character:— 

“ For ever to possess a Mend in thee, 

Was bUss unhoped, though not unsought by me. 

Thy softer soul was form’d for love alone, 

To rad» nassions and to hate unknown ; 

*I^y roimt in union with thy beauteous form, 

Was gentle, but unfit to stem the storm. 

That aoe, an Meat of celestial worth, 

ITooUtm’d a heart abstracted ttm the earth. 
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Oft, when depresH’d with gad foreboding gloom, 

I sat reclined tipon our favourite tomb, 

Tve seen those sympathetic eyes o'erflov 
With kind compassion for thy comrade’s woe ; 

Or, when less mournful subjects form’d our themes, 

We tried a thousand fond romantic schemes, 

Oft hast thou sworn, in friendship’s soothing tone, 

Whatever wish was mine, must he thine own.”] 

103.— Pago 06, line 11. 

Shall fair Eubvalub juts* umungi 

[George John, fifth Earl of Dclawarr.— I am happy enongh, and com- 
fortable here,” says Lord Byron, In a letter from Unrrow of Oct. 8&lS0i. 

.My firiends are not numerous, but select Among the principal, I rank 
Lord Delawarr, who Is very amiable, and my particular friend.” — 
“ Nov. 2, 18W, Lord Delawarr is considerably younger than me, hot the 
jiK«t gCK)d-tempered, amiable, clever fellow in tl»e universe. To all 
which be adds the quality (a good one In the eyes of women) of being 
remarkably handsome. Delawarr and myself are, in a manner, oonJf 
nectod; for one of my forefathers, in Charles I.’s lime, married Into 
their family.” The allusion In the text to their subsequent quarreL 
receives further light from a letter which the poet addressed to Lord 
Clare in 1807 “ You will be astonished to bear I have lately written 

to Delawarr, for tlie purpose of explaining (as far as possible, without 
involving some did friends of mine In the buslnas), the cause of my 
behaviour to him during my last residence at Harrow, which you wlU 
recollect was rather en cavalier. Since that period I hare discovered he 
was treated with Injustlco, Ijoth by those who misrepresented his oon- 
dnet, and bv me in consequence of their suggestions, I have, therefore, 
made all the reparation In inv power, by apologisliig for my mistake, 
though with vciT faint hopes of success. However, I have eosM my own 
conscience by tne atonement, which is humiliating enough to one of 
tnv disposition; yet I could not have slept satisfied with tiie reflection 
of haring, even unlntentionallv, Injured any individual. I have done 
tU that could be done to repair the Injury.”] 


104. — Page 00, line 80, 

See Jmest, open, gmeraus Clxob shmd; 

[Edward Noel Long, Esq.] 

105. —Page 07, line 3. 

A$ epeaJeers each aupporis m eqml mms, 

This alludes to the public speeches delivered at the school when the 
autliof was educated. 


106,-Pege07,linet8. 

Ed i»Uh the retrotpecticn Imt tg dtveUf 
[Thus in the j^riete relume 

^ Vet in the retrospeetion flads rellaL 
4nd forels to the luxury of grief ”] 
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107,~PagB97,Unel9, 

Or VfJieH my firtt haeranyvA rteeived applause, 

["My qualltiea were much more oratorical than poetical, and Dr 
Drary, my grand patron, had a great notion that I should turn out an 
orator frm my fluency, my turbulence, my vokw, my copiousness of 
declamation, and my action. 1 remember that my first declamation 
astonished Dr. Drury into some unwonted (for he was economical of such) 
and sudden complfments, before the declaimers at our first rehearsal.’ — 
Bgr<m Diary. I oerUdnly was much pleased adtH Lord Byron’s atti- 
tude, gesture, and delivery, as well as with his composition. To my 
surprise, he suddenly divor^ from the aTitten composition, with a 
bolaness and rapidity snfdrient to alarm me, lest he should fail in 
mwnory as to the conclusion. I questioned him. why he had altered his 
dedamatiott? Ha declared he had made no alteration, and did not 
know, in speaking, that he had deviated from it one letter. I believed 
him, and from a knowledge of his temperament, am convinced that he 
was hurried on to expressions and colourings more striking than what 
his pen had expressed.—Du. Dbdby.] 

106.— Page 97, line 24. • 

Tfu praise is dus, who mads ihaijame my own. 
fin the private volume the poem concludes tlius: 

" When, yet a novice in the mimic art, 

I feign’d the transports of a vengeful hemi— 

When as the Royal Slave I trod the stage, 

To vent in Zanga more than mortal rage— 

The praise of Probui made me feel more proud 
Tiian all the plaudits of the listening crowd. 

" Ah ; vain cudeavonr in this cliildlsh strain 
To soothe the woes of which I thus complain I 
What can avail this fruiUess loss of time, 

To measure sorrow In a jingling rhyme ! 

Ko social solace from a mend is near, 

And heartless strangers drop no feeling tear. 

I seek not Joy in woman’s sparkling eye; 

The smiles of beauty cannot check the sigh. 

Adieu, thou worid 1 thy pleasure’s still a dmnm, 

Thy virtue but a visionary theme ; 

Thy years of vice on years of folly roll, 

Till grinning death assigns the destined goal, 

Whore all are hastening to the dread abode, 

To meet the judgment of a righteous God ; 

Mix’d in the oouconrse of a thoughtless throng, 

A mourner midst of mirth, I glide along; 

A irretohed, isolated, gloomy thing, 

Curst by reflection’s corroding sting ; 

But not that mental sting which stabs within, 

The dark aveimer of unpunlsh'd sin : 

The silettt shaft irhioh ^ds the guilty wretch 
Extended os a rack’s untiring stretch : 
Conicloneethatitlng,ihatdmfltohimsnpplles— 
lUa miiid the rirnk from wMoh he ne'er con rise. 
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For me, wliatc’cr my folly, or my fear, 

One clieerful comfort stili is clierisUM liere 
No dread internal liaiints my hours of rest, 

No dreams of injured innocence infest; 

Of hope, of peace, of almost all bereft, 

Conscience, my last but welcome guest, is left. 
Slander’s empoison’d breath may blast rny name, 
Envy delights to blight the buds of fame ; 

Deceit may chill the current of my blood, 

And freeze affecUon’s warm impassion’d Hood ; 
Presaging horror darken every Beutte 
Even hero will conscience bo my best defence. 
My bosom feeds no ‘ worm which ne’er cun die 
Not crimes 1 mouni, Imt happiness gone by. 
Thus crawling on with many a reptile vile, 

My heart is bitter, tliongh my cheek may smile ; 
No more with fonucr bliss my heart is glad ; 
Hope yields to anguish and my soul is sad : 
From fond regret no futJire joy can save ; 
Remembrance slumbers only in the grave.”] 

lo9.— Page 08, line 08, 

And Lovf, iciihout his pinion, ninikd on Yuiiih. 
“L’Amitie cst 1' Amour sans ailes,” is a Frejich proverb. 


110. — Page 90, lino 2. 

ENTITLED “ i'lIK COMMON LOT." 

Writtouby James Montgomeiy, author of the “AVaiideicrin Su ilzer 
land,” Ac. 

111. - Page 99, line 8, 
lliC h^ro rolU Hit tide of mr; 

No particular hero is here alluded to. The cxi>btU8 of Rjiyurd, 
Nemours, Edward the Riack Prince, and, in move more rruHlern times, 
the fame of 31arlborough, Fredcriek tlic Grtsat, Count Haxe, (nnultM (rf 
Sweden, Ac., are familiar to evciy historical render, but tlm exact places 
of their birth Hre known to a very small proportion of their utlmlrers, 

112. - Page lOa, line 2. 

AN IMITATION OP KACPIIKB-SON'S 088IAN, 

It may he necessary to observe, that the story, though considerably 
varied in tlie catastrophe, Is taken from “Nisus and Eurj alns,” of which 
episode a translation is already given In the present vt>lume. 

113. -Pagc lOG, line 27. 
tears of the storm." 

I fenr Lalvig’s late edition has comph'U ly (.verthrown every hope that 
Maepherson’s OssUn might pmve the tmufilntiou of a series of poems 
complete In tlierasi Ives ; but, while tlie inipctstnre is discot'cred, the 
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merit of the work remains undisputed, though not without fanlts-- 
particularly. In some parts, tnrgid and bombastic diction.— The present 
humble Immtion uTIl bo pardoned by the admirers of the original as an 
attempt, however Inferior, which evinces an attachment to their favourite 
author. 


IIL-Page 106, line 38. 
tUmriK 18T l’amoub siwe ailes. ' 
[This poem was not included in tlie publication of 1807.] 

n5.-Page 107, line 31. 

Seat oj my youih I thy distant spin 

Harrow. 


I16.-Page 108, lino 1. 

}ly hycus / toherf/ore dost thou weep f 
[Tho Earl of Clare.] 


I17.-Page lOy, line 1. 

TllK PRAVEB OK KATUBE. 

[It is difhcuU to conjecture for what reason these stanzas, which 
Burpasa anything that Lord Ilyron bad written np to that date, were 
not included in the “ Hours of Idleness.” They were never published 
till they appeared in Moore’s life of Uic poet.] 


nS.-Page 111, line 1. 

TO KDWABD NOEL LONG, K8Q. 

[l^ng, who was witl\ Lord Byron both at Harrow and Cambridge, en- 
tered the Guards and served in the expedition to Copenhagen. He was 
drowned early in 1809, when on his way to join tlie army lu the 
Peninsula; the transport in which he sailed being run down in the night 
by another of the convoy, “Long’s father,” says Lord Byron, “ wrote 
to me to write his son’s epitaph. I promised— biit I had not the heart to 
complete It He was snrii a good, amiable being as rarely remains long 
in this world; with talent aM accomplishment, too, to make him tlm 
more regretted,”— Eyron JOiary, 1621.] 

I19.-Page 113, line 22. 

Whkh once contain'd ottr youth's retreat ; 

[The two Wends were both passionately attached to Harrow; and 
sometimes made exenraions thither together, to revive their school boy 
recollections.] 


190.-Page 114, line 4. 

Bestow'd ly thee upon another, 

[Thoagh these vcfaes, which are addressed to Mrs. Mush rs, iutimm 
that she had ftVst icturnod and then renounced the poei’s love, }u» 
VUL. 1. L 
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uniformly, In later life, absolved her from the charge. The ardour,” 
he said, in 1822, “waa all on my side. I was serioua; she was volatile: 
she liked mo as a younger brother, and treated and laughed at me as a 
boy ; she, however, gave me her picture, and that was something to make 
verses upon.”] 


I21.—Page 115, line 6. 

Th( cumbrous pomp of Saxon pride. 

Sussenacb, or Saxon, a OacUc word, signifying citJier Lowland or 
English. 


122.-Pago 116, line 20. 

To Jke away and he at rest. 

And I said, Oh! that I had wings like a dove; for then would I fly 
away and be at rest*'~Psaha Iv. 6. This verse also constitutes a part 
of the most beautiful anthem In our language. 


123. ~Page 116, line 83. 

Ami dimh'd thy steep summit^ oh Morvm of movi! 

Morven, a lofty mountain in Aberdeenshire. ”Gormal of snow," is an 
expresaiou freq.uently to be found in Osaian. 

124. — Page lie, line 25. 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather'd below. 

This will not appear extraordinary to those who have been accustomed 
to the moun tains. It is by no means uncommon, on attaining the top of 
Ben-e-vis, Ben-y-bourd, &c., to perceive, between the summit aud the 
valley, clouds pouring down rain, and occasionally accompanied by light- 
ning, while tlie spectator literally looks down u^n the storm, perfectly 
secure firom its enects. 


125.— Page 116, line 29. 

Need 1 wy, my meet Mary, 'twas centred in you t 

[In Lord Byron’s Diary for 1813, he says, “I have been thinking 
lately a good deal of Marv Duff. How very odd that I should have been 
BO utterly, devotedly fond of that girl, at an age when 1 could neither 
feel passion, nor know the meaning of the word. And the effect! My 
mother used always to rally me about this childish amour; and, at last, 
many years after, when I mbs sixtoeu, she told mo one day: ' Oh, Byron, 
1 have bad a letter from EtUnburgh, from Miss Abercrombie, and your 
old sweetheart, Mary Duff, is married to a Mr. Cockbunu* And what 
was my answer ? I really cannot explain or account for my feelings at 
that moment ; hot they nearly threw me into convulsions— to the horror 
of my mother and astonishment of every body. And it is a phenomenon 
in my existence (for I was not eight years old), which has pui^ed and will 
pnzzK me to the latest hour of it. In Jannary, 1816, a few days alter 
his marriage, in a letter to his friend Captain Hay, the poet reverts with 
fondness to his childish attachment:—" Fray tell me more— or as much 
as you like,' of your cousin Mary. I was twenty-seven a few days ago, 
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and I have never seen her since we were children, and young children 
too; but I never forget her, nor ever can. You will oblige me by pre- 
senting her with my best respects, and all good wishes. It may seem 
ridiculous— but it is at any rate, I hoiK*, not offensive to her nor hers- in 
me to pretend to recollect anything about licr, nt so early a period of 
botli our lives, almost, If nut quite, in our nurseries;— but it was a 
pleasant dream, which she must pardon me for remembering. Is she 
pretty still ? 1 have the most perfect idea of her i>ei-son, as a child.”] 


126.— Page 117, Hue 7. 

I breasted thr billoics of Ar's ritshtug tub , 

The Dec is a beautiful river, which rises near Mar Lodge, and falls 
into the sea at New Abenleen. 

127.-rage 117, line 22. 

I think of the rocks that o'ershadoio Cothhen ; 

Colbleou is a moimtaiu near the verge of the Highlaiuls, nut far from 
till* ruins of Dee Castle. 


128. -Pagc 120, lino 21. 

As void of toil and morn!. 

These stanzas were written soen after the apjieariuice of a severe 
critique in a northern review*, on a new publication of the llritish 
Anacreon. [Lord Byron refers to the article in the Edinhurgli Review, 
of July, 1807, on “ Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, by Thomas Little 
Esq”] 

129. -Page 120, line 36. 

I reallf/ will not fight than 

A bat'd [Moore] (horresco referons) defied his reviewer [Jeffrey] to 
mortal combat. If this example becomes prevalent, our iwriodical 
censors must be dipped in the river Styx : fur what else can sccui'o them 
from the numerous host of tholr enraged assailants ? 

130. -ragc 121, line 36, 

he still as you are. now. 

Of all I have ever known, Clare has always been the least altered 
in every thing from the excellent qualities and kind affections which 
attached me to him ao strongly at school. I should hardly have thought 
it possible for society (or the world, as It is called), to leave a being with 
so little of the leaven of bad passions. I do not speak from personal 
experience only, but from all I have over heard of him from others, 
duHng absence and distance .” — Byron JDiary, 1821.] 


181,-Page 122, line 7. 

LINKS WEITTElt BlITBATH AM KLM IX THE CHUBCHTARD OF nABBOW, 

[On losing his natural daughter. Allegro, In April, 1822, Lord Byron 
Mut her remains to be bui'led at Harrow, ** wherej*’ ho says, “ in a letter 
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to Mr. Murmy, “I once lioped to hare laid my own.” “There Is,” he 
adds, “ a spot in the edwcAyarrf, near the foo^th, on the brow of the 
hill looking towards Windsor, and a tomb nnder a larm tree (bearing 
the name of Peachie, or Peachey^ where I used to sit for hours and hours 
when a boy. This was my faronrite spot ; but as I wish to erect a tablet 
to her memory, the body bad better be deposited in ^ church ; ’’—and it 
was so accordingly.] 



ENGLISH BAEDS AND SCOTCH 
EEVIEWEES: 

A SATIRE. 


* I b«d ntther l>e • kitten, and try wtew ) 

Than one of tbe«« aamc metre ballad^mon^Tcn.** 

SuAKtraamm. 

** Such ahnmeleas barda we kave ; and 3ret *il» true, 
Tkert are aa mad, abandon'd critica too/'— Fura. 




PBEFACE/ 


All luy friends, learned and unlearned, have ui* ** ged me not 
to publish this Satire with my name. If I were to be “ turned 
from the career of my humour by quibbles quick, and paper 
bullets of the brain,” I should have complied with then* 
counsel. But I am not to be tciTified by abuse, or bullied by 
reviewers, with or without arms. I can safely say that I have 
attacked none i^ersonally, who did not commence on the 
offensive. An author’s w'orks are public property : ho 'who 
purchases may judge, and publish his opinion if ho pleases ; 
and the authors I have endeavpui’ed to commemorate may 
do by mo as I have done by them. I dare say they will 
succeed better in condemning my scribblinga, than in mend- 
ing their own. But my pbject is not to prove that I can 
write well, but, if possible, to make others write better. 

As the poem has met with far more success than I expected, 
I have endeavoured in this edition to make some additions 
and alterations, to render it more w'orthy of public perusal. 

In the fii*8t edition of this satire, published anonymously, 
fourteen lines on the subject of Bowles’s Pope were written 
by, and inserted at the request of, an ingenious friend of 
mine,* who has now in the press a volume of poetry, In 
the present edition they are erased, and some of my own 
siibstituted in their steady my only reason for this being 

* This preface waa written for the second edition, and printed with it. 
The nohle author had left this country previous to the publication of 
that edition, and is not yet returned .— to the fourth edition^ 1811 .— 

** He is, and gone again,*’— B., 1816 .] * 

t [Mr. Hobhouse.] 
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that which I conceive would operate with my other person 
in the same manner^—a determination not to publish with 
my name any production, which was not entirely and 
exclusively my own composition. 

With* regard to the real talents of many of the poetical 
persons whose performances are mentioned or alluded to in 
the following pages, it is presumed by the author that there 
can be little difference of opinion in the public at large ; 
though, like other sectaries, each has his separate tabernacle 
of proselytes, by whom his abilities are over-rated, bis faults 
overlooked, and his metrical canons received without scruple 
and without consideration. But the unquestionable posses* 
sion of considerable genius by several of the writers hero 
censured renders their mental prostitution more to be 
regretted Imbecility may be pitied, or, at worst, laughed 
at and forgotten; perverted powers demand the most 
decided reprehension. Ko one can wish more than the 
author that some known and able writer hod undertaken 
their exposure; but Mr. Gifford has devoted himself to 
Massinger, and, in the absence of the regular physician, a 
country practitioner may, in cases of absolute necessity, bo 
allowed to prescribe his nostrum to prevent the extension 
of so deplorable an epidemic, provided there be no quackery 
in his treatment of the malady, A caustic is here offered; 
as it is to be femred nothing short of actual cautery con 
recover the numerous patients afflicted with the present 
prevalent and distressing rahUs for rhyming.— As to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed require m Hercules 
to crush the Hydra ; but if the author succeeds in merely 
'‘bruising one of the heads of the serpent,” though his own 
hand (hould suffer in the encounter, be wiE be amply 
fatished. 


fHexe the j^efitoe to the Snt edition commenoedd 



INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH BARDS AND 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 


Th» article upon the “Hours of Idleness” was published in the 
Ediuburfh Review of January, 1808, and “English Bards and Scotch 
Ueviewers ” did not appear till the March of 1009. Lord Byron had his 
weapons ready for an attack before lie was provoked to use tliem in 
defence. He had composed near four hundred lines of a satire, and the 
desire to turn the MS. to account, was probably the reason for what has 
often excited surprise— that In retaliating upon his critics he should hsve 
struck at numerons persons who bad never raised a finger against him- 
self. Much, therefore, of the poem was completed in advance, and much 
besides, which now forms part of It, was written between tlie fiiwi and 
the second edition. That the most rapid of versifiers and the most hasty 
of men ahould spend a twelvemonth on the remaining task, is a proof 
of his anxiety to aim an effective blow. To prepare himself for tlvo 
composition he diligently stiidied the masterpieces of Pope, and to ensure 
its i^lsh when composed, he had the Satire printed privately, and kept 
«>rrectlDg it In type. Though publlshod anonymously It was known to 
be his, and he was not leas ready to accept the responsibility than to 
enjoy the credit. His latest labour before starting on his Pilgrimage 
was to prepare a second and enlarge edition, which came out in October, 
with his name prefixed. Two more editiona were called for in his 
absence, and on his return he revised and printed a flftli, when he sud- 
denly resolved to destroy the impression and suppress tlve work. Before 
he had landed upon the British shore he expressed, lu a letter to Mr* 
Pallas, his regret at having written it, and the compunction increased 
after most of his victims had laid aside their resentment against the 
nuthor of “ English Barda,” to do honour to the author of ” Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage.” He had become intimate among others with 
Lord and Lady Holland, whom he had assailed on tire false supposition 
that they w^ the instigators of the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
and bel^ infimned by Mr. Rogers that they wished the Satire to be 
withdrawn, he acted instantly upon a anggestion which coincided with 
the ^ctatM of bis own heart. A single copy, which is the foundation 
of the ediUoa, escaped the flames, and the annotations he wrote 
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on the mtTgin, when he cnsutlly met witli It In 1816, attest his sin- 
cerity In saying '' that he had been forgiven too readily to be able to 
foi^ve himself.” He must have seen from the first that In assuming 
the aggresidvo towards his brother bards, he was committing tlie veiy 
offence of which he complained, and, to add to the inconslstoucy, many 
of the stones which he slung were filched from the huff and blue hag of 
his critics ; but his craving to restore his damaged reputation by proving 
Ills powers, prevailed at the time over all other feelings. So far as hia 
design to humble his reviewers was concerned, the wide sweep of his 
indiscriminate satire was mistaken policy. It lightened the censure 
to Je&rey and his associates, that it was shared with neoriy every man 
of mark in the kingdom. The portrait of the arch-critic, which was 
meant for the central figure, is tlic least effective in the group, from tlio 
attempt to degrade him to the level of a type of beings with whom ho 
had not the slightest affinity. No notice was taken of English Bards ’’ 
in the Edlnburgb Review till 1812, when Jeflirey, in reviewing tlie two 
first cantos of Chiide Harold, was contented to retort, that “ personali- 
ties so outrageous were only injurious to their author.” Lord Byron, iu 
1817, said that he did not think the itatlre good for much even in point 
of pochy, aud if he compared it with what ho had since produced be had 
reason to hold it cheap. It is now, indeed, admitted that there was 
more vigour in the language than iu the thoughts, more ridicule than 
wit, more invective than refinement of sarcasm. He has rarely or ever 
attained to the easy pungency of expiesslon, and those natural and yet 
original strokes of character which distinguish his greatest predecessors 
in the art. A daring aud clever assault upon living names appeals to 
otlier passions than the passion for poetry, and was sure to command a 
temporary success ; but it would prolmhly have died with his own gene- 
ration unless it had received from tlie name of Byron that Immortality 
which it tras Intended to confer. 
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Still must I hear? — shall hoai'se Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall,^ 

And I not sing, les^ haply, Scotch reviews 
Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my muse ? 
Prepare for rhyme — III publish, right or wrong ; 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 

Oh ! nature’s noblest gift — my grey goose-quill ! 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 

Tom from thy parent bird to form a pen, 

That mighty instrument of little men ! 

The i>eu ! foredoom’d to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verso or prose. 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may dende, 
The lover’s solace, and the author’s pride. 

AVhat wits ! what poets dost thou daily raise ! 

How frequout is thy use, how small thy praise I 
Condemn’d at length to be forgotten quite, 

With all the pages which 'twaa thine to write. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 

Once laid aside, but now assumed again. 

Our task complete, like Hamet’s^ shall be fi*ee ; 
Though spum’d by others, yet beloved by me : 
Then let us soar to-day ; no common theme, 

Ho eastern vision, no dhrtemper’d dream * 
liu^ire*— -our path, though full of thorns, is plain ; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 

When Vice triumphant holds her sov’relgn sway, 
Obey’d by all who nought beside obey j 
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W'hen Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 

Bedecks her cap with bells of every clime ; 

When knaves and fools combined o’er all pi’evail, 
And weigh their justice in a golden scale ; 

E’en then the boldest start from public sneers, 
Afi-aid of shame, unknown to other fears, 

More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe. 

And shrink from ridicule, thongli not from law.* 

Such* is the force of wit ! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song ; 

The royal vices of om* age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 

Still there are follies, e’en for me to chase, 

And yield at least amusement in the race : 

Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame; 

The cry is up, and scribblers arc my game. 

Speed, Pegasus ! — ye strains of great and small. 
Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all I 
I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour’d along the town a flood of rhyme, 

A schoolboy freak, unworthy pimse or blame ; 

I printed— older children do the same. 

pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 

A beak’s a b^k, although there’s nothing in ’t. 
Not iliat a title’s sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 

This Lambe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail’d to preserve the spurious farce from shame.® 
No matter, George continues still to write,? 
Though now the name is veil’d from public sight* 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make my own review : 
Not seek great Jeffrey’s, yet, like him, will be 
Self-constituted judge of poesy. 

A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made. 

Take hackney'd jok^ from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A man well sldJi’d to find or forge a fault ; 

A turn for punning call it Attic salt ; 

To JeflSr^ go, be lolent and discreet, 

His ^y is just ten sterling pounds p^ riieet ; 
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Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a sharper liit ; 

Shiink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit ; 

Care not for feeling — pass your proper jest, 

And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d. 

And shall we own such judgment ? no — a« soon 
Seek roses in December — ice in June ; 

Hope constancy in wind, or com in chaff ; 

Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s &lse, before 
You trust in critics, who themselves are sore ; 

Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey’s heart, or Lambe’s Boeotian head.® 

To these young tyrants, by themselves misplaced, 
Combined usuipera on the throne of taste ; 

To these, when authors bend in humble awe, 

And hail their voice as truth, their word as law — 
While these are censors, 'twould be sin to spare j’ 
While such are critics, why should I forbear ] 

But yet, so near all modem worthies mn, 

'Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun ; 

Nor know we when to spare, or w'here to strike, 

Our bai’ds and censors are so much alike, 

Then should you ask me,'® why I venture o’er 
The path which Pope aud Gifford trod before ; 

If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed ; 

Go on ; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 

**But hold ! ” exclaims a friend, — “here’s some neglect 
This — ^thot — and t’other line seem incorrect,” 

What then 1 the self-same blunder Pope has got, 

And careless Dryden — “Ay but Pye has not : ” — 
Indeed ! — ’tis granted, faith ! — but what care I ? 

Better to err mth Pope, than shine with Pye. 

Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days" 

Ignoble themes obtained mist^en praise, 

When sense end wit wiGi poesy allied, 

No fitbled graces, flourish’d side by side ; 

From tbo same fount their inspiration drew, 

And, rear'd by taste, bloom'd nurer os they grew. 
Then, in this happy isle, a Pope’s pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain ] 
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A polish’d nation's praiso aspired to claim, 

And raised the people’s, ns the poet’s fame. 

Like him great Dryden pour’d the tide of song, 

In sti'eam less smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 
Then Congreve’s scenes could cheer, or Otway’s inelt- 
For nature then an English audience felt 
But why these names, or greater still, retn\cc, 

When all to feebler bards resign their place ? 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cost, 

When taste and reason with those times are past. 

Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 

Survey the precious works that please the age ; 

This truth at least let satme’s self allow, 

No dearth of bards can be complain’d of now. 

The loaded press beneath her labom' groauH, 

And printers' devils shake their weary bones ; 

While Southey’s epics cram the creaking shelves, 

And Little’s lyrics shine in hot-press’d twelves. 

Thus saith the Preacher : ** Nought beneath tbo sun 
Is new ; ” yet still from change to cliauge we run : 
What varied wonders tempt us as tlmy pass ! 

The cow-pox, tractors, galvanism, gas, 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stai e. 

Till the Bwolu bubble bui*8ts — and all is air ! 

Nor less new schools of Poetry aiise, 

Whei’C dull pretenders grapple for tho prize : 

O’er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail ; 

Each country book-club bows the knee to Bual, 

And, hurling lawful genius from tbo throne, 

Ere<^ a shrine and idol of its own ; 

Some leaden calf— but whom it matters not, 

From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott,^® 

Behold t in vaiious throngs tho scribbling crow, 

For notice eager, pass in long review : 

Each spurs his jaded Pegnsus apace, 

And rhyme and blank maintain an equal mco ; 

Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode ; 

And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 

Immea^irable measures move along ; 

For simpering lolly loves a varied song. 

To strange dolness still the iri6nd« 

Adxniw the stntlQ she cannot comprehend. 
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Thus Lays of Mmsti'els'® — may they be the last! — 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast 
While mountadn spirits prate to river sprites, 

That dames may listen to the sound at niglits ; 

And gobUn brats, of Gilpin Homer’s brood, 

Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 

And skip at eveiy step, Lord knows how high, 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why ; 
While high-bom ladies in their magic cell, 

Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave. 

And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in state, proud pi*ancing on his roan, 

The golden-crested haughty Muvmion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepai*ed to grace ; 

A mighty mixtui’e of the great and base. 

And think’st thou, Scott 1 by vain conceit perchimcc.. 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance. 

Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crwvn per linol 
No ! when the sons of song descend to trade, 

Their bays ai'e sear, their fomer laurels fade. 

Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame : 

Still for stem Mammon may they toil in vain ! 

And sadly g^e on gold they cannot gain ! 

Such be theii’ meed, such still the just reward 
Of pmstituted muse and hireling bard 1 
For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 

And bid a long “good night to Marmion,”^ 

These am the themes that claim our plaudits now ; 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow ; 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 

Besign their hallow’d bays to Walter Scott. 

The time has been, when yet the muse was young, 
When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 

An Qmc scarce ten centuries could claim, 

While awe^skuok nations hail’d the ma^c name ; 
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The work of each immortal bard appearg 
The single wonder of a thousand years.** 

Empires have moulder’d fi:t>m the face of earth, 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them birtb^ 
AVithout the glory such a strain can give, 

Ah even in ruin bids the language live. 

Kot so with us, though minor bards, content 
On one great work a life of labour spent : 

With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 

Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise I 
To him let Camofins, Milton, Tasso yield, 

Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 

First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 

The scourge of England and the boast of France t 
Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch, 

Behold her statue placed in glory’s niche; 

Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 

A virgin phoenix from her ashes risen. 

Next see tremendous Thaiaba come on, *7 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wondi’ous son ; ** 
Domdaniers dread destroyer, who o’erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e'er knew. 
Immortal hero ! all thy foes o'ercome, 

For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb I 
Since startl^ metre fled before thy iface, 

Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thy race I 
Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense I 
Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 

Codque in Mexico, and prince in Wales; 

Toils us strange tsdes, as oUxer travellers do. 

More old than Mandeville’s, and not so true. 

Oh, Southey ! Southey cease thy varied song I 
A may chant too often and too long ; 

As ^ou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare ! 

A fianrth, alas 1 were more than we ootud bear. 

Blit if, tn spite of all the world can say. 

Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way; 

If ridli in Beridey ballads most undvil, 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devU,* 

The babe unborn tby dread intent may rue: 

God help thoe Soutimy,^ and thy readers toe. 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 

That mild apostate from poetic rule. 

The simple Wordsworth, fiiimer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May,^^ 

Who warns his friend “to shake oflF toil and trouble, 
And quit his books, for fear of growing double 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain, 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 

And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 

Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of •'* an idiot boy 
A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way, 

And, like hia bai'd, confounded night with day 
So close on each pathetic pait he dw'ells, 

And each adventure so sublimely tells, 

That all who view the “idiot in his glory ” 

(,'Onceivo the bard the hero of the story. 

Sli.all gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 

To turgid ode and tumid shuiza dcai* ? 

Though tliemes of innocence amuse him best, 

Yet still obscurity’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid rcftiso 
To him who takes a pixy for a ranse,^'^ 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who sooi’s to clegiso an iiss. 

So well the subject suits hia noble mind, - • 
He brays, the lauioat of the long-ear’d kind.’^ 

Oh! wonde^wo^king Lewis monk, or bard. 
Who fain 'wouldst make Parnassus a chureh-yai*d ! 
Lo 1 wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, - 
Thy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou ! 

Whether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy staiul, 

By gibb’ring spectres hail’d, thy kiudied band ; 

Or tracest (Siaste descriptions on thy page, 

To please the females of our modest age ; 

All hail, M.P. from whose infernal biwin 
Tliin-sheoted phantoms glide, a grisly train. j 
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At whose command ** grim women ” throng in crowds, 
And kings of fire, of >^'atcr, and of clouds, 

With ** small gray men,” " wild yogei’s/' and what not, 
To crown ■with honour thee and Walter Scott; ^ 

Again all hail I if tales like thine may please, 

St Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 

Even Satan's self with thee might dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

Who in soft guise, siuTounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush’d, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames ore hush’d 1 
*Tia Little ! young Catullus of bis day, 

As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay I 

Grieved to condemn,* the muse must still be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust 
Pure is the flame which o’er her altar bums ; 

From grosser incense with disgust she turns ; 

Yet kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee mend thy line, and sin no more.”*^ 

For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 

To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 

Hibernian Stran^ord ! with thine eyes of blue,^** 

And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 

Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 

And o’er harmonious fustian half expires, 

Learn, if thou const, to yield thine author’s sense, 

Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 

ThinVst thou to gain thy verse a higher place, 

By dressing Camoens ^ in a suit of lace 1 

Mend, Stra^ord ! mend thy morals and thy taste ; 

Be warm, but pure ; be amorous, but be chaste ; 

Cease to deceive ; ttiy pilfer’d harp restore, 

Nor teach the Luaian bard to copy Moore. 

Behold !— ye tarts 1— one moment spare the text— 
Hoyley*s last work, and worst— until his next ; 
Whether he poor couplets into plays, 

Or damn the dead with pmgatorial praise, 

His style in youth or age is still the same, 

For ever feeble and for ever tame, 
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Triumplmiit first seo Temper’s Triuinplis” Kbine! 

At least I'm sure they triumph'd over mine. 

Of Music’s Triumphs,” all who read muy swear 
That luckless music never triumph’d there.^^ 

Moravians, rise ! bestow some meet reward 
On dull devotion — Lol the Sabbath bard, 

Sepulchral Grahame,^ l>ours his notes sublime 
In mangled prose, nor e’en aspires to rhyme ; 

Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 

And boldly pilfem from the Pentateuch ; 

And, undiaturb’d by conscientious qualms, 

I'er^’ei’ta the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. 

Hail, Sympathy! thy soft idea brings*^ 

A thousand visions of a thou-sand things, 

And shows, still whimpering through thi'cescoro of yo 
The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 

And art thou not their prince, harmonious Bowle.i I 
Thou first, great oracle of tender souls 1 
Whether thou sing’st with equal ease, and grief, 

The fall of empiivis, or a yellow leaf ; 

Whether thy muse moat laineiihibly tells 
What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells,'*' 

Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend 
In every chime that jingled from Ostend ; 

Ah 1 how much juster were thy muse’s hap, 

If to thy bell* thou wouldst but add a cap ! 

Delightful Bowles ! still blessing and still blest, 

All love thy strain, but children like it best 
'Tis thine, with gentle Little’s moral song, 

To soothe the mania of the amorous throng ! 

Witli thee our nursery damsels shed their team, 

Ero miss os yet completes her infant years ; 

But in her teens thy whining powers are vain ; 

She quits poor Bowles for Little’s purer strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 
The lofty numbers of a harp like thine ; 

"Awake a louder and a loftier 

Buch as none heard before, or will again 1 

Wlu re all Discoveries jumbled from the flood, 

Since fii-st the leaky ark reposed in mud, 

By more or loss, arc sung in every book, 

IVom Captain Noah down to Captain Cook, 

nl 
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Nor this alone; but, pausing on tho road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ; ^ 

And gravely tells — attend, each beauteous miss t — 
When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

Bowles ! in thy memorj’ let tiiis precept dwell, 

Stick to thy sonnets, man ! — at least they sell. 

But if some new-born whim, or larger bnbe, 

Prompt thy cinide brain, and claim thee for a scribo ; 
If chance some bard, though once by dunces fear’d, 
Now, prone in dust, can only be revered; 

If Pope, whose fame and gemus, fi’om the fii’st, 

Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the woi*st, 

]3o thou essay : each fault, each failing scan ; 

The fii*st of poets was, alas ! but man. 

Bake from each ancient dunghill ev’ry peail, 

Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll ; 

Lot all the scandals of a fonner age 
Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page ; 

Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 

Clothe envy in tho garb of honest zeal ; 

Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 

And do from Irnte what Mallei'*^ did for hire, 

Oh I hadst thou lived in that congenial time, 

To rave witli Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme ; ^ 
Tliroug’d with the rest around his living head, 

Not raised thy hoof against tho lion dead ; 

A meet rewani had crown’d thy glorious gains, 

And link’d thee to tlie Dunciaa for thy pains.^ 

Another epic ! AVlio inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men 1 
Boeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast. 

Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 

And sends his goods to mai’ket — all alivo ! 

Lines forty thousand, cantos twonty-fivo ! 

Fresh fish from Helicon !■** who’ll buy, who’ll buy? 
The precious bargain’s cheap — in faith, not I. 

Your turtle-feeders verso must needs be flat, 
Though Bristol bloat him with the verdant fat ; 

If Commerce fills the purae, slxe clogs the brain, 

And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain. 

In him an author’s luckless lot behold, 

Condemn’d to make the books which once ho sold. 
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Oh, Amos Cottle ! — Phoebus ! what a uame 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame ! — 

Oil, Amos Cottle ! for a moment think 
What meagre profits spring from pen and ink ! 

When thus devoted to poetic <lrcams, 

Wlio will peruse thy prostituted reams 1 
Oh pen perverted ! pajier misapplied ! 

Had Cottle ^ still adorn’d the counter’s side, 

Bent o’er the desk, or, bom to useful toils, 

Been taught to make the paper which ho soils, 
Plough’d, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 
lie hud not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 

As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock udiose motions ne’er may sleep, 

So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, heaves 
Dull Maurice all his granite weight of leaves : 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ! 

The petrifactions of a plodding bi-ain, 

Tliat, ere they roach the top, fall lumbering back again, 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 

1k> ! sad Alcaeus wanders down the vale ; 

Though fair they rose, and might have bloom’d at kst, 
His hopes have perish’d by the noiiihom blast: 

Nipp'd iu the bud by Caledouian gales, 

His blossoms wither as the blast prevails ! 

O’er his lost works let chmc Sheffield weep ; 

May no rude hand disturb their early sleep ! 

Yet say 1 why should the bal'd at once resign 
His claim to favour from the sacred nine 1 
For ever staidled by the mingled howl 
Of northern wolves, that still in dtu'kness prowl ; 

A coward brood, which mangle as they prey, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 

Aged or young, the living or the dead, 

No mei'cy find — these harj|>ios'‘* must be fed. 

Why do the ipjured uui'esisting yield 
The calm possession of their native field 1 
Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 

Nor hunt the blood-hounds back to Arthur's 
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Hooltli to immortal Jeffrey ! once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same ; 

In soul 80 like, bo merciful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 

And given the spirit to the world again, 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

"With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack ; 

Bred in the courts betimes, tliough all that law 
As yet hath taught liim is to fiu<i a flaw ; 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To mil at party, though a party tool. 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before, 

His sciibbling toils some recompense may meet, 
And liaise this Daniel to the judgment'Seat?^ 

Let Jeffrey’s shade indulge the pious hope, 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 

Heir to my wtues ! man of equal mind ! , 

Skill’d to condemn as to traduce mankind, 

This cord receive, for thee reserved with care, 

To wield in judgment, and at length to w’ear.” 

Health to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve his life, 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 

And guard it sacred in its future wars. 

Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars ! 

Can none remember that eventful day,*^ 

That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray, 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his oye,*- 
And Bow-street mynnidons stood laughing by 1 
Oh, day disastrous ! on her firm-set rock, 

Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 

Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 

The other half pursued its calm career;®* 

Arthur’s steep summit nodded to its base, 

The surly Toibooth scarcely kept her place. 

The Toibooth felt— for marble someiimea can, 

On such occasions, feel as much as man— 

The TolbooUi felt de&auded of his diarms, 

If Jeffrey died, except within her arms i*® 
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Nay last, not least, on that portentous mom. 

The sixteenth story, where himself was born. 

His patrimonial garret, fell to ground, 

And pale Edina shudder’d at the sound : 

Strew’d were the streets around wdth milk-white reams, 
Flow'd all the Canongate wnth inky streams ; 

This of liis candour seem’d the sable dew, 

That of his valour show’d the bloodless hue ; 

And all v ith justice deem’d the two combined 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 

But Caledonia’s goddess hover'd o’er 

'J'he field, and saved him from tlie wrath of Moore ; 

From either pistol snatch’d the vengeful lead. 

And straight restored it to her favouiite’a head ; 

That head, with greater than magnetic pow’r, 

Caught it, 08 Danae caught the golden show'V, 

And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, 
Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 

** My son,” she cried, ne’er thirst for gore again. 
Resign the pistol and resume the pen ; 

O’er politics and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide ! 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign. 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

Behold, a chosen hand shall aid thj^ plan. 

And own theo chieftain of the critic clan. 

First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 
The travoll'd thane, Athenian Aberdeen.^ 

Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer,®^ and sometimes, 
In gratitude, thoult praise his rugged rhymes. 

Smug Sydney®^ too thy bitter page shall seek, 

And classic Hallom,®® much renown'd for Greek ; 

Scott may percliance his name and infiuence lend. 

And palti^ PiUans®* shall traduce his fiiend ; 

While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, Lambe,®* 

Damn’d like the devil, devil-like will damn. 

Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway I 
Thjr Holland’s banquets shall each toil repay ; 

While mteful Britain yields the pmse she owes 
To Holland's hirelings and to learning’s foes. 

Yet mark ona caution ere thy next Review 
Sjjread'its lig^t wings of safffon and of blue, 
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Beware lest blundeiing Brougham®^ destroy tho sale. 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowei’s to koiL’’ 

Tlius having said, the kilted goddess kist 
Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottish mist.®^ 

Then prosper, Jeffrey ! pertest of the train 
Whom Gotland pampers with her fiery grain 1 
Whatever bleesing wftit a genuine Scot, 

In double poiiion swells thy glorious lot ; 

For thee Edina culls her evening sweets, 

And showers their odoui's on thy candid sheets, 
Whose hue and fragrance to thy work adhere — 

This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear.®^ 

Lo ! blushing Itch, coy nymph, enamour’d grown, 
Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone ; 

And, too unjust to other Fictish men. 

Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen ! 

Illustrious Holland 1 hard would be his lot, 

His hbelings mention’d, and himself forgot 1 
Holland, with Henry Petty ®® at his bock, 

The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 

Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House,®® 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse ! 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 

See honest Hallum lay aside hm fork, 
llcsume his pen, review his Lordsliip’s work, 

And, grateful for tho dainties on his plate, 

Declare his landlord can at least translate 
Dunedin ! view thy children with delight, 

They write for food — and feed because they write : 
And lest, when heated with tho unusual grape, 

Some glowing thoughts should to tho press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader’s check, 

My lady skims tho cream of each ciitique ; 

Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul, 

Eeforms each error, and refines the whole.®® 

Hotv to the Drama turn— Oh J motley sight 1 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invito I 
Puns, and a prince within a bairel pent,®® 

And Dibdin’fi nomienee yield complete content* 
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Though now, thank Heaven ! the llosciomaiiia’s o’ciy® 
And full-gi-own actors ore endured once more ; 

Yet what avail their vain attempts to jjlease. 

While British critics Buffer scenes like these ; 

While Bcyuolds vents his “dammea!” ^‘poohsl*’ and 
** zounds ! ” 

And common-place and common sense confounds 1 
While Kenney’s " World”— ah ! where is Keimey’s"- 
wit? — 

Tires the sad gallery, lulls the li.stlcss pit ; 

And Beaumont s pilfer’d Carutach alfoi-ds 
A ti*agedy complete in all but words’!^ 

Wlio but must mourn, while these are all the rage, 

The degradation of our vaunted stage ! 

Heavens ! is all sense of shame and talent gone 1 
Have we no living bard of merit ? — none ! 

Awake, George Colmau Cumberland,”® awake I 
King the alarum bell ! let folly quake I 
Oh, Sheridan ! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let Comedy assume her throne again ; 

Abjui’e the mummery of the Germsm schools ; 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. 

Gods ! o’er those boards shall Folly rear her head, 
Whei'o Garrick trod, and Siddons lives to tread 
On those shall Farce display Buffbon’ry’s mask, 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ? 

Shall sapient managers new scones produce 
Fi-om Cherry, Skeffiugton, and Mother Goose 1 
While Shakspeore, Otway, Massinger, foigot, 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot ? 

Lo ! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 
The rival candidates for Attic fame I 
In grim amy though Lewis’ spectres rise, 

Still Skeffin^on and Goose divide the pn/.e.^^’ 

And sure gnat Skeffiugton must claim our praise, 

For skirtless coats and skeletons of plays 
Renown’d alike ; whose genius ne’er confines 
Her ffight to garnish Greenwood’s gay designs ; ^ 

Nor sleeps with ** Sleeping Beauties,” but anon 
La five facetious acts comes thundering on,^® 

While poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the acencj, 

Btarea, wondering what the devil it can mean ; 
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But as some bands applaud, a venal few ! 

Bather than sleep, why John applauds it too. 

Such ai*© we now. Ah ! wherefore tdiould wo turn 
To what our fathei’s were, unless to mourn 1 
Degenerate Britons ! ai'© ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to dullness, do you fear to blame 'I 
Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi’s face ; 

AVcll may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, 

And worship Oatalaui’s pant^oons,*’ 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace.*** 

Then let Ausouia, Bkill’d in every art 
To soften mannei-s, but corrupt the heart, 

Pour her exotic follies o or the town, 

To sanction Vice, and hunt Decoinun down : 

Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Desliayes, 

And bless the promise which his form displays ; 
While Gaytou bounds before th’ enmptur^ looks 
Of hoary marquises, and stripling dukes : 

Let high-born lechei’s eye the lively Pr6slo 
Tuirl her light limbs, that spura the needless veil ; 
Let Angiolini bare her breast, of snow, 

Wave the v> hite arm, and point the pliant too ; 
Collini trill her love-inspiring song, 

Strain her fair neek, and eliarm the listening throng ! 
Whet not your scythe, suppressors of our vice ! 
Reforming saints ! too delicately nice i 
By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Suuday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 

And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 

Or hail at once the patron and the pile 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle ! ® 

Where yon proud palace, Fashion’s hallowed fane, 
Spreads wide her portala for the motley train; 
fehold the new Petronius ® of the day, 

Our arbiter of pleasure and o^Iay 1 
There the hired eunuch, the He^periwi choir, 

The melting lutey the soil lascivious lyre, > 
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The fioug from the atep from France, 

The midnight orgy, and ihe mazy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 

For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and lords combine 
Each to his humour — Comus all allows ; 

Champaign, dice, music, or your neighbour's epou'o. 
Talk not to us, yo stai’ving sons of trade ! 

Of piteous ruin, whicli oui-solves have made ; 

In Plenty’s sunshine Fortune’s minions bask, 

Nor think of poverty, except cn inascpie,” 

"When for the night some lately titled ass 
Appeal's the beggar which his gmndsire was, 

The curtain dropp’d, the gay buiietta o’er, 

Tlie audience take their turn upon the floor : 

Now round the room the circling dow’gers sweep, 
Now in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap ; 

The first in lengthen’d line majestic swim, 

The last display the free unfetter’d limb I 
Those for Hibernia’s lusty sons repah' 

With art the charms W'hich nature could not spare ; 
These after husbands wing their eager fliglit, 

Nor leave much mystery for the nuptial night. 

Oh ! blest retreats of infamy and ease, 

Where, all forgotten but the power to please, 
blach maid may give a loose to genial thought, 

I'-ach swain may teach new systems, or be taught : 
There the blithe youngster, just retuni’d from Spain, 
Cuts the light pock, or calls the rattling main ; 

The jovial caster’s set, and seven’s the nick. 

Or— ilone ! — a thousand on the coming trick ! 

If, mad with loss, existence 'gins to tire, 

And all your hope or wish is to expire, 

Here’s Powell’s pistol ready for your life, 

And, kinder still, two Pagets for your wife ; ®* 

Fit consummation of on earthly race 
Begun in folly, ended in disgrace; 

While none but menials o’er the bed of death, 

Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath, 
Traduced by Hors, and forgot by all, 

The mangled victim of a drunken brawl. 

To live Into Clodius, and like Falkland fi\ll, ^ 
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Tnitli ! rouse some genuine bard, and guide his hand 
To drive this postilenco from out the land. 

E’en I — least thinking of a thoughtless tlii-ong, 

Just skill’d to know tlie right and choose tho wrong, 
Freed at that ago when reason’s shield is lost, 

To fight uiy course tiirough passion’s countless host,^ 
AVhom every path of pleasure’s fiow’ry way 
Has lui’ed in tuni, and all have led astray — 

E’en I must raise my voice, e’en I must feel 
Such scones, such men, destroy th^ public weal : 
Although some kind, censorious friend will say, 

WTiat art thou better, meddling fool,^* than they ? ” 
And every brother i-ake will smUe to see 
That miracle, a moralist in me. 

Ko matter — when some bal'd in virtue strong, 

Gifford perchance, aliall raiae the chastening song, 

Then sleep my pen for ever I end my voice 
Be only heard to hail him, and rejoice; 

Ilejoioe, and yield my feeble praise, though I 
May feel the lash that Virtue must apply. 

As for the smaller fry, who swaiin in shoals 
From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles,® 

Why should we call them from their daik abode, 

In broad St. Giles’s or in Tott^ham^road ? ‘ 

Or (dnee some men of fashion nobly dare 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-street or tlie Square! 

If things of ton tlieir harmless lays indite. 

Most wisely doom’d to slmn tho public sight, 

Wiiat harm? in spite of every critic elf, 

Sir T. may i*ead liis stanzas to himself; 

Miles Andrews still his strength in couplets try, 

And live in prologues, though his dramas die. 

Lords too are baids, such things at times befall, 

And 'tis some praise in peers to write at olL 
Vet, did or taste or reason sway the times. 

Ah I who would take then titles with their rhymes? 
Roscommon ! Sheffield 1 with your spirits fled, 

No fiiture laurels deck a noble head ; 

No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 

The paralytic puling of Catlisle,^^ 

The puny schoolboy and his early lay 
Men pardon, if Me lollies pass away ; # 
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But who forgives the senior’s ceaseless verso, 

Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse t 
What heterogeneous honours dock the peer ! 

Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, and pamphleteer ! ^ 

So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 

His scenes alone had damn’d our sinking stago ; 

But managers for once cried, “ Hold, cuougli ! ” 

Nor drugg’d their audience wth the tragic stuff. 

Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 

And case his volumes in congenial calf ; 

Yes ! doff that covering, where morocco shines, 

And hang a calf-skin on these recreant lines. ® 

With you, ye Druids rich in native lead, 

AVho daily scribble for your daily bread ; 

With you I war not : Gifford’s heavy hand 

Has crush’d, mthout remorse, your numerous band. , 

Oil “ all the talents ’’ vent your venal spleen ; 

Want is your plea, let pity be your screen. 

I^^t monodies on Fox regale your crew. 

And Melville's Mantle ^ prove a blanket too ! 

(.)ue common Lethe waits each hapless bard, 

And, peace he with you ! 'tis your best reward 
Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid your lines beyond a moiming live ; 

But now at once your fleeting labours close, 

With names of greater note in blest repose. 

Far be’t from mo unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa’s prose in masquerade, 

Whose strains, the faithful echoes of her miud, 

Leave wondering comprehension for behind.^’ 

Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill, 

Some stragglers skirmish roimd the columns still ; 

Last of the howling host which once was Bell's, 

Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells ; 

And Merry’s metaphors appear anew, 

Chain’d to the signatui'e of 0. P. 

"When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall, 
Employs a pen less pointed than his awl, 

Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 

St, Crispin quits, and cobbles for the muse, 

Heavens ! how the vulgar stare 1 how crowds applaud 1 
How ladies road, and literati laud ! ^ 
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If chance some wicked wag should pass his jest, 

’Tis sheer ill-nature — don't the world know best ? 
Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 
And Capel Lofft^ declares 'tis* quite sublime. 

Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade ! 

Swains ! quit the plough, resign the useless spade ! 
Lo ! Bums and Bloomfield, nay, a greater fur, 
Gifford was born beueatli i«i ailvei'se stai’, 

Forsook the laboui’s of a servile state, 

Stemm’d the rude storm, and triumph’d over fate : 
Then why no more 1 if Phoebus smiled on you, 
Bloomfield ! why not on bi'other Nathan too 1 
Him too the mania, not the muse, has seized; 

Not inspiration, but a mind diseased : 

And now no boor can seek his last abode, 

No common ixj inclosed without an ode. 

C>h ! since increased refinement deigns to sunlo 
On Britain’s sons, and bless our gemal isle, 

Let poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul ! 

Ye tuneful cobblers ! still your notes prolong, 
Compose at once a slipper and a song ; 

So shall the fair your handywork peniF^e, 

Your sonnets sui'e shall please — perhaps your shoea 
May Moorland weavers boast Pindaric skill. 

And tailors’ lays be longer than their bill ! 

While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes. 
And pay for poems — when they pay for coats. 

To the famed throng now paid the tribute duo, 
Neglected genius 1 let me turn to you. 

Com© forth, oh Campbell I give thy talents scope ; 
WTio dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 

And thou, melodious Rogers ! rise at last. 

Recall the pleasing memory of the past ; 

Arise ! let blest remembrance still inspire, 

And strike to wonted tones thy hallow’d lyi*o ; 
Restore Apollo to his vacant throne, 

Assert thy country’s honour and thine own. 

What { must det«rted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep 1 
Unless, perchance^ from his cold bier she tumii^ 

To dec^ the turf that wraps her minstrel, Bums t 
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No ! thoiigU contempt liatli mark'd the spurious broo<l, 
Tlie race ^vho rhyme from folly, or hn* food, 

Yet still some genuine sons ’tis hers to boa.st, 

IVlio, least {vffecting, still affect the most : 

Feel oa they write, and write but as they feel — 

Ikjai* witness Gifford,’’'”* Sotheby,’’^ Macueil.^'’’ 

Why slumbers Gifford 1 ” once w’aa ask'd in vain ; 
Why slumbers Gifford ? let ua ask again.”'^ 

Arc there no follies for his pen to purge ? 

Are there no fools wlioec backs demand the scomge ? 
Are there no sins for satii'e’s bard to greet I 
Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street 1 
Shall peers or princes tread pollution’s path, 

And 'scape alike the law’s and muse’s winth ' 

Nor blaze with guilty glai*e through future liuie, 
Eternal beacons of consuinmato crime ? 

Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim’d, 

Make bad men better, or at lejist oslmmed. 

Unhappy "Wliito ! wliilo life was in its spring, 

And thy young muse just wared her joyous wing, 

The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 

Wliich else had sounded an immortal lay. 

(.)h 1 wliat a noble licaii was here imdoiie. 

When Science’ self destroy’d her favourite son ! 

Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pur^iuit, 

She Bow’d the seeds, but death has reap’d the fruit 
'Twas thine own genius gave the ffnal blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low : 

So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain. 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

View’d his own feather on the fatal dart,’®’ 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart ; 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impoll’d the steel ; 

While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the lo^ life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

There be who say, in these enlighten’d days, 

That splendid lies are all the poet’s praise ; 

That strain’d invention, over on the wing, 

Alone impels the modern bard to sing : 
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’Tia true, that all who rhyme — nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to geniua — trite ; 

Yet Tmth aometimes will lend her noblest firea, 

And decorate the verso herself inspires : 

This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe attest ; 
Though nature 8 sternest painter, yet the best. 

And here let Slice and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 

To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 

And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line ; 

Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow. 

Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 

While honoiu's, doubly merited, attend 
The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend* 

Blest is the man who dares approach the bower 
Wliere dwelt the muses at their natal hour ; 

Whoso steps have press’d, whose eye has mark’d afar, 
The clime that nursed iilie sons of song and war, 

The scenes which glory still must hover o’er, 

Her place of birth, her own Acbaian shore. 

But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallow’d feelings for tliose chxssic lands ; 

WTio rends the veil of ages long gone by. 

And views their remnants with a poet’s eye ! 

Wright i Twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of gloiy, and to sing them too ; 

And sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the laud of gods and godlike m^n. 

And you, associate hards ! who snatch’d to light 
Those gems too long withheld from modem sight ; 
Wliose mingling taste combined to cull the WTcath 
Where attic flowers Aonian odours breathe. 

And iJl their I'enovated fragrance flung, 

To grace the beauties of your native tongue ; 

Now let those minds, that nobly could transfuse 
The gloiious spirit of the Grecian muse, 

Though soft the echo, scorn a borrow’d tone : 

Resign Aehaia’s !yre, and strike your own. 

Let these, or such ns these, with juat applause, 
Restore the muse's violated laws ; 
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But not in flimsy Darwin’s pompous cliime, 

'I’hat mighty master of unmeaning rhyme, 

Whose gilded cymbals, more adorn’d than clear, 

The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear ; 

In show the simple lyre could once surpass, 

But now. worn down, appear in native brass ; 

While all his train of hovering sylphs ai’ound 
Evaporate in similes and sound ; 

Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die ; 

False glare attracts, but more offends the eye.^** 

Yet let them not to vulgar Wordaworth stoop, 

The meanest object of the lowly group, 

Whoso verse, of all but cliildish prattle void, 

Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd : 

Let them — but hold, my muse, nor dare to teach 
A strain fai’, far beyond thy humble reach : 

The native genius with their being given 

Will point the path, and peal thek notes to heaven. 

And thou, too, Scot \ resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud : 

Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 

Enough for genius, if itself inspire ! 

Let Southey sing, although his teeming muso, 

Prolific every spring, be too profuse ; 

Let simple Wordsworth cWme his childish verse, 
And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 

Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 

To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 

Let Moore still sigh ; let Strangford steal from Moore, 
And swear that Camoens sang such notes of yore ; 

Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave, 

And godly Drahame chant a stupid stave ; 

Let sonneteering Bowles bis strains refine, 

And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line ,* 

Let Stott, Ctrlisle, Matilda, and the rest 
Of Qrub Street, and of Qrosvenor Place the beat, 
Scrawl on, till death release us from the strain, 

Or Common Sense assert her rights again. 

But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 
Shouldst leave to huoibler bards i^oble lays : 

Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the nine, 
Demand a hallow'd harp — that harp is thine. 

VOi,L 


V 
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Say ) will not Caledonia’s annals yield 
The glorious record of some nobler field, 

Than the vile foray of a plundering clan, 

Whose proudest deeds disgrace the natne of man I 
Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 
For Sherwood’s outlaw tales of Robin Hood 1 
Scotland ! still proudly claim thy native bard, 

And be thy praise his first, his best reward ! 

Yet not with thee alone his name should live, 

But own the vast renown a world can give ; 

Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more, 

And tell the talc of what she was before ; 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

And save her glory, though his coimtry fall. 

Yet what avails the sanguine poet’s hope, 

To conquer ages, and with time to cope ) 

New eras spread their wings, new nations rise, 

And other victors fill the applauding skies ; 

A few brief generations fleet along, 

Whose sons forget the poet and his song : 

E en now, what once-loved min8ti*el8 scarce may claim 
The transient mention of a dubious name ! 

When fame’s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last ; 

And glory, like the phoenix midst her fires, 

Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 

Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons. 

Expert in science, more expert at puns ? 

Shall these approach the muse 1 ah, no ! she fiic% 
Even from the tempting ore of Seaton’s prize ; 

Though printers condescend the press to soil 
WiUi rhyme by Hoare, *20 and epic blank by Hoylo : 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 

Requires no sacred theme to bid us list. 

Ye 1 who in Qranta’s honours would surpass, 

Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown tm ; 

A foal well worUiy of her ancient dam, 

Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam* 

Hiere Clarke, rtill striving piteously « to please^** 
Forgetting dog{^ leads not to degrees, 
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A would-be satirist, a hired bufifoon, 

A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon,*^ 
Condemn'd to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods fur a mogaidne, 

DeWtes to scandal his congenial mind ; 

Himself a living libel on mankind.*^* 

Oh ! dark asylum of a Vandal race ! ^ 

At once the boast of learning, and disgi-ace ! 

So lost to Phoebus, that nor Hodgson’s verso 
Con make thee better, nor poor Hewson’s worse, 
But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave, 

The partial muse delighted loves to lave ; 

On her gi*een banks a greener wreath she wove, 

To crown the bards that haunt her classic grove ; 
^VheI‘e Richards wakes a genuine poet’s fires, 

And modern Britons glory in their sires, 

For me, who, thus unask’d, have dared to tell 
My country, what her sous should know too well, 
Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age ; 

Ko just applause her honour’d name shall lose, 

As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 

Oh ! would thy bards but emulate thy fame, 

And lise more w'oithy, Albion, of thy name * 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power, 
What Tyre appear’d in her meridian hour, 

'T is tliine at once, fair Albion ! to have been — 
Earth’s chief dictati'ess, ocean's lovely queen : 

But Rome decay’d, and Athens strewe d the plain, 
And Tyre's proud piers lie shatter’d in the main ; 
like riiese, fiiy strength may sink, in ruin hurl’d, 
And Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 

But let me cease, emd dread Cassandra’s fate, 

With warning ever scoff’d at, till too late ; 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine. 

And urge thy bards to gain a name like thiue.'^a 

Then, hapless Britain ! be thy rulers bles^ 

The senate’s oracles, the people’s jest ! 

Still hear thy motley orators dispense 
The ilowere of rhetoric^ though not of sensev 
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\VIule Canning’s colleagues hate him for his wit, 

And old dame Portland fills the place of Pitt, 

Yet once again, adieu ! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the gale ; 

And Afric’s coast and Calpo’s adverse height, 

And Stamboul’s minarets must greet my sight ; 

Thence shall I stray through beauty’s native clime, 

Where Kaff^^ is clad in rocks, and crown’d with snows 
sublime. 

But should I back return, no tempting press ^ 

Shall dr^ my journal from the desk’s recess ; 

Let coxcombs, printing os they come from far, 

Snatch his own wreath of ridicule from Coi’r ; 

Let Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virtu ; 

Waste useless thousands on their Phidiau freaks, 
Misshapen monuments and maim’d antiques ; 

And meJee their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of ai*t : 

Of Dardan tours let dilettanti tell, 

I leave topography to rapid Gell ; 

And, quite content, no more shall interpose 
To stun the public ear— at least vritb proao.’'*^ 

Thus far I’ve held my undisturh’d career, 

Prepared for rancour, steel’d 'gainst selfish fear ; 

This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdain’d to own — 

Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown : 

My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 

My page, though nameless, never disavow’d ; 

And now at once I toai* the veil away : — 

Cheer on the pack I the quarry stands at bay, 

Unscared by all the din of Melbourne house,*® 

By Lambe’s resentment, or by Holland’s spouse, 

By Jefitey’s harmless pistol, Hallam’s rage, 

Etna’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 

Our men in shall have blows enough. 

And feel they too are “ ^netrable stuff: " 

And though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 

Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe, 

The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall ; 
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Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 
The meanest thing that crawl’d beneath my eyes : 
But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 
IVc leam’d to think, and sternly speak the tmth 
Leam’d to deride the critic’s st^ch decree, 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss : 
Nay more, though oil my rival rhymesters frown, 

1 too cau hunt a poetaster down ; 

And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 
To Scotch marauder, and to Bouthern dunce. 

Thus much I’ve dared ; if my incondite lay 
Hath WTOUg’d these righteous times, let others say 
This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rai'ely blames unjustly, now declure.^^ 
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1 HATE been informed, tiinco the present edition went to the press 
timt my trusty and welhbeloved cousins, the Kdlnburglj lleviowers, are 
preparing a most vehement critique on my poor, gentle, vnretistinff 
Muse, whom they have already so bo deviled with their ungodly 
ribaldry ; 

"Tan tone animh ra’lestlboii irte ! ” 

I si»ppos€ I must say of Jeffrey as Sir Andrew Agnccheck siiltli, “on I 
had known he wes so cunning of fence, I had seen him damned ere I had 
fnnght liiin.” What a pity it is that I shall Ije Iwyond the Bosphorus 
before the next number has passed tlio Tweed I But I yet hope to light 
my pipe with It In Persia.* 

My northern friends have accused me, with justice, of personality 
towards their great literary anthropophagus, Jeffrey; but what else was 
to be done with him and his dirty pack, who feed by lying and slander- 
ing,” and slake their thirst by “evil simaking?” I have adduced facta 
already well knowu, and of Jeffrey’s mljid I have stated my free opinion, 
nor has be thence sustained any injury what scavenger was ever 
soiled by being pelted with mud? Jt may be said that I quit England 
because I have censured there “persons of honour and wit about town;” 
but I am coming back again, and their vengeance will keep hot till roy 
return. Those who knew mo can testify that my motives for leaving 
England are very different from fears, literary or personal; those who 
do not, may one day be convinced. Since the publication of this thing, 
ray name has not been concealed; I have been mostly In London, ready 
to answer for ray transgressions, and in daily expectation of sundry 
cartels; bnt, alas! “the age of chivalry is over,” or, in the vulgar 
longne, there Is no spirit now-a-days. 

There is a youth yCleped Hewsou Clarke (subaudl esquirt), a sleerof 
Emannel College, and 1 believe, a tlcnincn of Berwlok-upon-Tweed, 
whom I have introduced la these p<^8 to much better company than he 
has been acenstomed to meet; be Is, notwithstanding, a very sad dog, 
and for no reason that I can discover, except a personal quarrel with a 

♦ [The article nerer appeared, end Lord fiyron, In tha “ Blnta from Horace,” has 
trltunidMuttly taunted whh a aUence which leeinad to indioate that fae eritie 
vaa beaten from the field.} 
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bear, kept by me at Cambridge to ait for a fellovahtp, and whom the 
Joalousy of hio Trinity contemporaries prevented fri>m success, has been 
abusing me, and, what is worse, the defenceless innocent alx)ve men- 
tioned, in “ The Satirist ” for one year and some months. I am utterly 
njicooticlous of having given him any provocation; indeed, I am guilt- 
less of having heard his name, till coupled with Thd Satirist” He 
has therefore no reason to complain, and I dare say tliat, like Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, he is rather pltased than otherwise. I have now mentioned all 
who have done mo the honour to notice mo and mine, that is, my bear 
and my book, except the editor of ‘'The Satirist," who, it seems, is a 
gcntleman-God wot ! I wish he could impart a little of his gentility to 
his subordinate scribblers. I hear that Mr. Jcniingham is about to 
take up the cudgels for his Mseccnas, Lord Carlisle. 1 hope not : he was 
one of the few, who, in the very short intercourse I had with him, 
treated me with kindness when a boy; and whatever he may say or do, 
“pour on, I will endure.” 1 have nothing furtlier to add, save a general 
note of thanksgiving to readers, purchasers, and publishers, and, in t!i<» 
words of Scott, I wish 

"To all and each a fair (cooJ night, 

And roiy dreamt and ilumbert light 
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1.— Page 155, line 1. 

EK0LI8JI DARU8 AK1> fiCOTCH REVIfAVEJ'.S. 

p‘TnE binding of this volume is considerably too valuable for tbo 
contents ; and notlilng but the consideration of its being the property of 
ftuotber, prevents me from consigning this miscmblc record of mv^placed 
anger and indiscrinunate acrimony to the flumcH.” — B., 1816.] 


2.-— I’age 156, line 3. 

Jits creaking coTipkls in a tavern ?uxU, 

IsHT. “Semper ego auditor tantum? nunqiiamnc reponam, 

Vexatus toties rnuci Theseido Codrl ? "~Juv, Sat. I. 

J[r. Fitzgerald, facetiously termed by Cohbett the “ Small Beer Poet," 
inflicts his annual tribute of verso on the Biterary Fund: not content 
with writing, he spouts in person, after tlio company have imbihsd a 
reasonable quantity of bad port, to enable them to sustain tlio opera- 
tion. — ["//(wrsc FitxgtraUV ^ — “Right enough: but why noUco su:b a 
monntebank?" — B., 1816. For tlie long period of thlrty-tu'o years, this 
poetaster was an attendant at the annivoi-sary dinners of the Literary 
Fund, when he always recited an ode, «>f his own composing, with most 
comical dignity of emphasis.] 


3.-Puge 165, line 22. 

Our task complete, like JTameCs shall be free; 

Cld Ilamct Bcnengeli promises repose to his pen, in the last chapter 
of Don Qtaixote. Oht that our voluminous gentry would follow the 
example of Cld Ilamot Benengelil 


4. — Page 156, line 25. 

Ho eastern vision, no distemper'd dream 
P' This must have been written In tlio spirit of prophecy.''— B-^ ISn.] 
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' 6.— Page 156, line 8. 

A^id shrinJc from ridicuV\ though not from law, 
[The sentiment is from Pope 

“ Yes I nra proud, I must be proud, to see 
Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me : , 

Safe from the bar, ti)e pulpit, and tlio throne, 
Yet touch’d and Bl)amcd by ridicule aloue,”J 


C.— Page 156, line 28. 

(0 pnstrve the spurious farce from shame. 

TiiiB ingoni^uis youth is racutiuned more particularly, with his pro- 
duction, in another place. 


• 7.— Page 156, litie 29. 

Ko matter, George continues still to write, 

In the Edinburgh Review.— He ’s n veiy good fellow; and, e-\ccpt 
his mother and sister, the best of the set, to my mind.”/-B., 1816.] 


8.-Pagc 157, line 12. 

By Jeffrey's heart, or LnmhJs Boeotian head. 

Messrs, Jeffrey and Lamln? arc the alpha and omega, the fii’st and last 
of the Edinburgh Review ; the others are mentioned hereafter. [“ This 
was not just. Neither the heart nor the head of these gentlemen arc at 
nil what they are here represented. At the time this was written, I was 
personally unacquainted with either.”— 1816.] 


O.-Page 157, line 17. 

While these are censors, 'twould he sin to spare ; 

IsiiT, " Stulta est CIcmcntJa, cum tot ubiquo 

occurras peritura! pnrccrc chart®.”— Jw. Sat. I. 

10.— Page t57, lino 23. 

Tktn should you ask me, why I vtmiure o'er 

IMIT. “ Cur tamen hoc llbeat potius deenrrere campo 

Per quem magmia cquos Aumne® flexit alumnus : 

6i vneat, et placidl rationem admlttitls edam."— Jttf. Sat. I. 


ll.-Pagc 157, lino 33. 

Tim was, ere yet in these degenerate days 

[The first edition of the Satire oi>ened with this lino ; and Lord 
Byron’s original Intention was to prefcc the following 

Aruumot. 

** The pofst considereth times past, and their poe8y-~mak«s a sud- 
den Attrition to times present- is incensed against hook-mokara-* 
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reviloth Walter Scott for cupidity and ballad-mongering, with notable 
Tenuurks on Master Southey— oomplaineth that Master Southey hath 
Inflicted three poeme, epic and otherwise, cm tho public— invclgheth 
against William Wordsworth, but landeth Mister Coleridge and hla 
elegy on a young ass — is disposed to vituperate Mr. Low la -and greatly 
rebuketh Thomas Little (the late) and the J^ord Straugford-recom- 
mendeth Mr. Hayley to turn his attention to prose — and exhorteth tho 
Moravians to glorify Mr. flrahame— sympathiseth with the Reverend 

Bowles— and deploreth the melanclioly fate of James Montgomerv 

— broaheth out into invective against the Rdinbargh Reviewers— calleth 
tlmm liard names, harpies and the like— apostrophiseth Jeffrey, and 
prophesieth.— Episode of Jeffrey and Moore, their joopardy and deliver- 
ance— portents on the mom of the combat— the Twe^, Tolbooth, Frith 
of Forth, severally shocked— descent of a goddess to save Jeffrey— Incor- 
p)ration of tho bullets with his einciput and occiput.— Emnburgh 
Reviews m nawse.— Lord Aberdeen, lleibert, Scott, Hallam, Pillans, 
Lanibe, Sydney Smith, Brougliaro, &c.— The Lord Holland applauded for 
dinners and translations.— The Drama; Skefflngton, Hook, Keynoldu, 
Kenney, Cherry, &c.— Sheridan, Coleman, and Cumberland catleil npon 
to write.— Retaim to poesy— scribblera of all sorts— lords aometimes 
rhyme; much better not— Hafiz, Rosa Matilda, and X.Y. Z.— Rogers, 
Campbell, Gifford, '&c. true poets— Translators of the Qiaek Anthology— 
Crabbe— Darwin's 8t)*le— Cambridge— Seatonlan prize— Smy the— Hodg- 
son— Oxford— Richards- Poeta loquitur— Conclnsion.”] 


12.-Pogo 158, line 32. 

From Boaring Soutluy down to {p'OVilVmg Stott, 

Stott, better known in tho “Morning Post” by the name of Hafiz. 
This personage is at present the most profound explorer of the bathos. 
I remember, when the reiming family left Portugal, a special Ode of 
Master Stott’s, beginning thus :^iStott lognHur quoad JHhernm}— 

“ Princely offspring of Bmganzn, 

Erin greets thee with a stanza,” Ac. 

Also a Sonnet to Rats, well w'orthy of the subject, and a most Umndcring 
(Me, con.inencing as follows 

“ Oh ! for a Lay ! loud as tl )0 surge 
That la.shes Lapland’s sounding shore.” 

Lord Imvc rrcr {7 on us! the “Lay of tlic Last Minstrel” was nothing 
to this. 


13,— Page I5fl, line 1. 

Thug Lays oj JUinstnlh-inay they H tht 

gee the " l4iy of tho Last Minstrel,” passim, Kever was any plan lo 
incongruous and absurd as the groundwork of this prodnt^on. Tho 
entrance of Thunder and Lightning, prolognliing to Bayea’ tragedy, 
nnfortunately takes away the merit of orldnidlty from the dlalogno 
Iwtwccn Mesolenra the Spirits of Flood and Fell in the first canto. Then 
wo bare the amiable William of Doloralno, staric mots-tnooper,” 
Tldelio^ a happy compound of poariier, abeop-otealor, and highway- 
man. The propriety of his magical lady’s Injunction not to r^ can 
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only be equalled by his candid acknowledgment of his independence of 
tlie tremraols of spelling, although, to use hla own elegant phrase, “ ’twas 
hl8 neck-verse at Harrlbee,'’ i. e. the gallows.— The biography of GiJniu 
Homer, and the marvellous pedestrian page, who travelled twice as fast 
as his master’s hor.ie, without the aid of seven-leagued boots, are chefs- 
(V (Buvre In the improvement of taste. For incident we have the invi- 
sible, but by no means sparing box on the ear bestowed op the page, and 
tlie entrance of a knight and charger into the castle, under the ver>' 
natural disguise of a wain of hay. Mannlon, the hero of the latter 
romance, is exactly what William of Deioraine w ould have been, had he 
been able to read and write. The poem was manufactured for Messrs. 
Constable, Murray, and Miller, worshipful booksellers, in consideration 
of the rooelpt of a sura of inoucy ; and tnily, considering the inspiration, 
it is a very creditable production. If Mr. Scott will ^te for hire, let 
him do his best for his paymasters, bat not disgrace his genius, which 
is undoubtedly great by a repetition of black-lctUT ballad imitations, 
riiord Byron w'as misinformed. Bcott did not cordraci to write Marmion : 
he merely sold it after it was written.] 


11.— Page 159, Hue 26. 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame: 

[Lord Byi'on sot out with the determination never to receive himself 
the money paid for his writings. The idea that poetical genius should 
alone, of all the descriptions of talent, go without a fee, was too ridi- 
culous to be long entertained.] 


16,— Page 169, line 32. 

And bid a long good night to Mann loaf 

“ Good night to Mannlon"— the pathetic and also prophetic exclama- 
tion of Ilenrj' Blouut, E»<iuire, on tlie death of honest Marmion. 


IG.-Pftgc 169, line 2. 

I'he single tconder of a thonsand gears. 

As the Odyssey Is so closely connected with the story of the Iliad, 
they may almost bo classed os one grand liistoricnl poem. In alluding 
to Milton and Tasso, wo consider the “Paradise Lost," and “Gierusa- 
lemrae Llberata," as their standard efforts; since neltltor the “Jerusalem 
Conqusmd ’’ of the Italian, nor the “ Paradise Itegained ” of the English 
bard, obtained a proportionate celebrity to their lormcr poems, (^nery *. 
Which of Mr. Southey’s will survive P 


17.-Pago IGO, lino 19. 

Xexi see treinendous Thahba com on, 

“ Thalabn,” Mr. Southey’s second poem, is written in open defiance of 
preeedent and poetry. Mr. S. wished to produce sometning novel, atd 
sjwceeded to a miracle. ‘Moia of Arc” was marvellous enough, but 
“Tljalahi” wtt one of ttmsc poems “ which,” In tlm words of Person 
"will bo read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, but— not tiU then,'' 
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18.-Pagc 160, line 20. 

Arabia's monstrous, wild, and wondrous son ; 

[Mr. Southey designated his own poem of “Thalaba” as ^ the wild and 
wondrous song.”] 

10.- Pago 160, lino 33. 

Oh, Southey! Southey! cease thy varied song! 

We beg Mr. Southey’s panlon: “Madoc disdains the degrading title 
of epic.” See his preface. Why is epic degraded ? and by whom P Cer- 
tainly the late romaunts of Masters Cottle, Laureat Pye, Ogllvy, Hulo, 
and gentle Mistress Cowley, have not exalted tlie epic muse; but, ns 
Mr. Southey's poem “ disdains the appellation," allow us to ask— has ho 
substituted anything better In its stead ? or must he bo content to rival 
Sir Richard Plackmore in tl»e quantity as well as quality of his verse ? 


20. — Page 160, line 40 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, 

See “ The Old Woman of Berkek‘y,’* a ballad, hy Mr. Southey, wherein 
an aged gentlewoman is carried away by Beelzebub, on a “ high-trotting 
horse." 

21. — Page 160, line 42. 

“ Ood help thee,'' Southey, and iky readers too. 

The last line, '' God help thee,” is an evident plagiarism from the 
Antl-jacobin to Mr. Simthey, on his Dactylics.— [Loi^ Byron here alludes 
to Mr. Gifford’s parody, which ends thus:— 

Ne’er talk of cars again 1 look at thy spelling-book ; 

Dllworth and Dycho are both mad at thy quantities— 

Dactylics call'st thou ’em?—* God help thee, silly one.’ ”] 

22. — Page ICI, line 4. 

As soft as evening in his favourite May, 

['* 1816.] 


23. -rago 161, line 0. , 

And quit his boohs, for fear of growing douUe; ” 

Lyrical Ballads, p. 4.—“ The Tables Turned.” Stanza 1. 

** Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks : 

Why all this toil and trouble ? 

Up. up, my friend, and quit your books, 

Or surely yen’ll grow double.” 

24. -P8ge 161, line 16. 

And, Uke his bard, confounded night with dayj 

Mr. W. In hifl preface labours hard to prove, that prose and verte are 
much tlie same; and certainly hts procopts and practice arQ itrietly 
contbrmablei— 
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“ And tints to Betty’s questions be 

Made answer, like a traveller bold. 

The cock did crow, to-whoo, to-whoo, 

• And tbe sun did shine so cold,” &c, &c., p. 129. 

26.— Pago 161, line 26. 

To ?tim who takes afixy for a muse, 

Coleridge's Poems, p.ll, “ Songs of tlie Pixi(?8, i.e. Devonshire Fairies;” 
p. 42 we have “ Lines to a young Lady and, p. 62, Lbies to a young 
Ass.” 

20.-Pago 161, line 30. 

I/e bmys, the laureat of the long-ear'd kind. 

Pn all editions till Lord Byron’s last revision, the line stood— 

^ A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

^ Unjustf* says Byron in 1810, and in a letter to Mr, Coleridge, written 
In 1816, he remarks, “ The part applied to you is pt'.rt, and petulant, and 
Blmllow enough ; but, although I have long done everything in my power 
to suppress the circulation of the whole thing, I shall always regret the 
wantonnesa or generality of many of its attempted attacks.”] 

' 27 .—Page ICl, line 81. 

Oh I wonder-working Letvis / monk, or hard, 

[Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P.for Illndon, derived the title of Monk 
from his novel of tlmt name,— an impious and indecent production, which 
he soon pruned of some of its worst passages. By lus clever use of 
German literature, then little known, he obtained considerable celebrity 
during the poor period which iutciwcncd between the obscuration of 
Cowper, ana tho full dawn of Sir Walter Scott,— a period which is suffi- 
ciently characterised by the fact, that Hayley passed for a Poet. Next 
to that solemn coxcomb, Lewis, who certainly had an exquisite oar for 
metre, was for several years the fashionable vcrsiiier; but his plagiar- 
isms, perhaps more audacious tlian had ever been committed by a mau 
of talent, were by degrees unveiled, end writers of greater genius, as 
well as of purer taste and morals, successively emerging, Mmk Lewif, 
dying young, had already outlived his reputation. In society lie was to 
the last a favourite; and Lord Byron, who became well acquainted with 
him in London, thus notices his death, which occurred at sea in 1818 
“ Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore. My only revenge or 
consolation us^ to be setting him by the ears with some vivacious per- 
son who hated bores especially,— Madame de Stael or Hobhouse, for 
example. But I liked Lewis ; he was a jewel of a man, had ho been 
better set;— I don’t mean persotwUg, but less tiresome, for he was tedious, 
as well as contradictory to everything and everybody. Poor fellow ! ho 
died a martyr to his new riches— of a second visit to Jamaica 

“ I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again I’ 

That Is,- 

“ I would give many a sugar^no, 

Mat Lewis were alive again I”} 
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28.~Page 161, Une 89. 

AU hall, M.PJ from whote io/tfrnal hrain 

"For every one knows little Matt’s an M.P.”~Seo a poem to Mr, 
Lewis, In " The Statesman/’ supposed to be written by Mr. Jekyll. 


29.— Page 162, line 4. 

To crom with honour thee anil TFatter Seott ; 

[Tlie " Tales of Wonder/’ to which Lord Byron refers, were published 
in 1801, and from the costliness of the volumes were ulck-name<l " Tales 
of Plunder.” I^ewls made it a condition that every ballad should contain 
a ghost or a witch, and this monotony of the nmi^'elloua disgusted a 
public which had already supped full of his horrors. Among the tales 
were four poems, each devoted to a malignant king of one of the elements. 
The “ Fire-king” was by Walter Scott, who also furnished the " Wild- 
yager,” or Huntsman, from the German of Bllrger.] 

CO, -Page 162, line 15. 

Grieved to condemn, the muse must still be Just, 

[In very early life, "Little's Poem.s” were Lord Byron’s favourite 
study; " Hei^ho!” he exclaims in 1820, in a letter to Moore, " I believe 
all the mischief I have ever done, or sung, has been owing to that con- 
founded book of yours.”j 


Sl.-Page 162, line 20. 

She bids thee " tn«n<i thy line, and sin no mortV 

[Originally " mend tliy life, and sin no more.’’] 

82. -rage 162, lino 23. 

Hibernian Slrnngfordf with thine eyes of blue, 

The reader, who may wish for an explanation of this, may refer to 
" Strangford’s CamoSns,” p. 127, note to p. 66, or to the last page of the 
Edinburgh Review of Strangford’s C’amodns. [I,ord Btrangford, after 
declaring " anbum locks and eyes of blue” to be ” the essence of Well- 
lieSB,” and indicative of the most amiable disposition, and ^e warmest 
heart, proceeded to intimate that he was personally possessed of all thoso 
advantages.] 

83. -Pago 162, line 80, 

Py dressing in a suit o/Uteef 

Jt is also to be remarked, that the tilings given to the pnblic as poems 
of Camotosara no more to be found in the original Portuguese, tlmn In 
the Song ef Solomon. 


S4.-Pagel68,llne4. 

luckless music never triumphed there, 

EayUy^e Dro most notorious vetie prodoctlons are H-Trlninphs of 
Temper, end " The Triumph of Music," Mo has idio written much 
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comedy In rhyme, episUea, &c, &c. Ai he Is rather an elegant ^rriter of 
notes and biography, let ns recommend Pope’s advice to Wycherley to 
Mr. H.’s consideration, via. “ to convert poetry into prose,” which may 
be easily done by taking away the 6nal syllable of each couplet. 


35.~rage 1(53, line 7. 

Sepxdclifal Qrahmit, pours his notr^ svtlim 

Mr. Grahame bas poured forth two volumes of cant, under the name of 
“^bbath Walks’' and “Biblical Pictures.”— [This amiable man, and 

S leasing poet, Iwgan life ns an advooxte at the Edinburgh bar, where ho 
ad little success, and being of a melancholy and devout temperatuent, 
entered Into holy ordei's, and died a curate in 181 l.J 


36.-Page 16.3, line 13. 

IlaUf Sympathy 1 thy soft idta Irinys 

[In the MS., immediately before this line, we find a passage and its 
pendant note, which Lord Byron omitted at the I'eqnest of Mr. Dallas, 
who was a friend of the scribbler they satirised 

In verse most stale, unprofitable, flat— 

Come, let U8 change the scene, and ^ytenn ' with Pratt; 

In him an nutlior s luckless lot behold, 

Condemn’d to make the books which once he sold : 

Degraded man ! again resume thy trade— 

The votaries of the Muse are 111 repaid, 

Though daily puffs once more invite to buy 
A new edition of tliy ‘ Sympathy.’ ” 

“ Mr. Pmtt, once a Bath bookseller, now a London antbor, has written 
as much, to as little purpose, as any of his scribbling contemporaries. 
Mr. P.’s ‘Sympathy’ is in rhyme; but his prose productions are the 
most voluminous.” His best known work wa.s entitled “ Oleanings,^'} 


37.-Page 163, line 22. 

Whai merry sounds proceed from Ox/oi-d heUSf 

See Bowles’s “ Sonnet to Oxford,” and “ Stanzas on hearing the Bells 
of Oateud,” 


88.-Pagol(S3,lltte 87. 

^Awnhe a louder attd a loftier strain,'' 

“ Awake a louder,” &c., is tlio first line in Bowles's “ Spirit of Dis- 
covery ; ” a very splidted and pretty dwarf-epic. Among other exquisite 
lines we have tue following 

“ A kiss 

Stole on the llst’ning silence^ never yet 

Here heard ; they trembled even as If the power/' &c. Ae. ‘ 

Thai la, the woods of Madeira trembled to a kiss ; very much astonU^, 
at well they might be, at such a phenomenon.-4^“ Miasinoted and mis- 
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understood by me; bnt not intentionally. It was not the ‘ woods/ but 
the people in tbein who trembled— why, Heaven only knows— unless 
they were overheard making the prodigious smack.”— B., 1816.] 


89.-Page 164, line 2. 

Tht hard sighs forth a gentle episode ; 

The episode above alluded to Is tho story of “Robert Machin ” and 
“ Anna d’Arfet,” a pair of constant lovers, who performed the kiss above 
mentioned, that startled the woods of Madeira. 


40.— Page 164, line 16. 

Consult Ijord Fanny, and confide in Curll; 

Curll is one of the heroes of the Dnnclad, and was a bookseller. Lord 
Fanny is the poetical name of Lord Hervoy, author of “ Lines to tho 
Imitator of Horace.” 


41.-Page 164, line 22. 

And do from fuite what Mallet did for hire. 

Lord Bolinghroke hired Mallet to tmd»»ce Pope after his decease, 
because the had retained some copies of a work by Lord BoUi»g- 
broke— the “Pati’iot King/’— which that splendid, but malignant genius 
liad ordered to be destroyed.— [“ Bolin ghroke’s Uiirst of ve.ngejincc,” says 
Dr. .I<»linson, “incited him to blast the memory of tlio man over whom 
he had wept in his last stniggles ; and ho employed Mallet, another 
Mend of Pope, to tell tho talc to the public, with all its aggravations.”] 


42.-Pagc 164, lino 24. 

To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme; 

Dennis the ciitic, and Ralph the rhymester.— 

“ Silence, ye wolves 1 while Ralph to Cynthia howls. 

Making night hideous : answer him, ye owls ! Dukcud. 


43.-Pagel64,lino28. 

And link'd thee to the Dunciad for tky pains. 

See Bowles’s late edition of Pope’s works, for which he received three 
hundred pounds. Thus Mr. B. has expeiiencod how much easier it i« to 
profit by the reputation of another, than to elevate his own. [“ Too 
savage all this on Bowles.”— B., 1816. But he afterwards returned to Ills 
original sentiments. “Although,” ho says In 1821, “I regret having 
published ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ the part which I regret 
the least is that which regards Mr. Bowles, with reference to Pope. 
Whilst I was writing tliat publication, In 1007 and 1808, Mr. Hobhonso 
was desirous that 1 should express onr mutual opinion of Pope, and of 
Mr. Bowles’s edition of his works. As I bad completed my outline, and 
felt laey, 1 requested that would do so. He did it. His fburteen 
lines on Bowles’s Pope are In the first edition of ' English Bards/ and 
are quite as severe, and miwh more poetical, than my own, in the Second. 
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On reprinting the work^ aa I put 1117 nnmo to it, I omitted Mr. llolj- 
liouso’B lineg, by which tlie work gained less than Mr. Bowles. I am 
grieved to say that, in reading over my lines, I repent of theiv having 
so far fallen short of what I meant to eiprcss upon the subject of his 
edition of Pope’s works.” The paragraph written by Mr. Hobhouse is 
here subjoined 

** Stick to thy sonnets, man!— at least they sell ; 

Or take the dlily path that open lies 

For modem wortliies w'ho would hope to rise : 

Fix on fiomn well-known name, and, bit by ))tt, 

Pare off the merits of his worth and wit ; 

On each alike employ the critic’s knife, 

And when a comment fails, prefix a life ; 

Hint certain failings, faults before unknown, 

Review forgotten lies, and add your own ; 
liCt no disease, let no misfortune ’scape, 

And print, if luckily deform’d, his shape : 

Thus shall the world, quite undeceived at last, 

Cleave to tbclr present wits, and quit their past , 

Bards once revered no more with favour view, 

But give their modem sonneteers their due ; 

Thus with the dead may living merit cojie, 

Thus Bowles may triumph o’er the shade of Pope.”] 


44. -Pago 1G4, line 35. 

Freah fish from IkUconl who'll buy, who'll buyf 
Fresh fish from Helicon 1"—“ Helicon” is a mountain, and not a 
fish-pond. It should have been “ Ilippocrenc.”— B., IBld.] 


45 -Pago 106, line a 
JIad Cottle still adonid the counter's side, 

Mr. Cottle, Amos, Joseph, I don’t knoAv which, but one or both, once 
sellers of books they did not write, and now writers of books they do not 
sell, have published a pair of epics—*' Alfred,” (poor Alfred! Pye has 
b.' en at him too !)— ** Alfred,” and the ** Fall of Cambria.” [** All right 
I saw some letters of this fellow (Joseph Cottle) to an unfortunate 
poetess, whose productions, which tlie poor woman by no means thought 
vainly of, ho attacked so roughly and bitterly, that 1 could hardly resist 
assailing him, even were it unjust, which It is not— for verily he is an 
as3.”-B., 1818.] 


46.-Pege 166, line 16. 

DuU Maurice aU his granite weight (f leaves; 

Mr, Maurice hath manufactured the component parts of a ponderous 
quarto, upon the beauties of “Richmond Mlllj” and the like:— it also 
takes in a charming view of Tumham Green, Hammersmith, Brentford, 
Old and New, and the narts adjacent.— {The Rev. Thomas Maurice wrote 
“ Westminster Abbey,” and other poems, the “ History of Ancient and 
Modem Hindostan,” &C., and his own ** Memoirs very amusing 
autobiography, lie died in 1824, at his apartments in the BrlWijh 
Museum j where ho had been for some years assistant keeper of MSS.] 
YOU r, 0 
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47.— Page 165, line 27. 

Man no rtids hand disturb their early sleep / 

Poor Montgomery, though praised by every English Revieir, his been 
bitterly reviled by the Edinburgh. After all, the bard of Sheffield is a 
man of considerable genius. UU “ Wanderer of Switzeidand” is worth 
a tiiouBand “ Lyrical Ballads,” and at least fifty " degraded epics.” 


48.— Page 165, line 35. 

2so mrcy find-^^ae harpies must be fed, 

f^e late Rev. William Crowe, public orator at Oxford, noticed, in a 
MS. critique, the Incongruity of these metaphors “ Within the space 
of three or four couplets he transforms a man into as many different 
animals : allow him but the compass of three linos, and ho will meta- 
morphose him from a wolf into a harpy, and In three more he will make 
him a blood-hound.” On seeing Mr. Crowe’s remarks, Lord Byron desirt'd 
Mr. Murray to substitute, In the copv In his possession, for “ he//isA 
instinct ” brutal Instinct,” for “ harpies, ^yelons,** and for “ blood-hounds ’ 
^he/l-hounds.'’] 


iO.—Pago 1C5, line 39. 

AV hunt the blood-hounds bach to Arthur's Seat f 
Arthur’s Scat; the hill which overhangs Edinburgh, 


60.-Pagc 166, lino 16. 

And raise this Daniel to the Judgment-seat^ 
[“ Too ferocious— this Is mere lasanlty.”— B., 1816.J 

51.-Pago 186, Unc 27. 

Can none remember that eventful da^f 
[“ All this la bad, because personal.”— B, 1816.] 


52.-Page 106, line 29. 

When Little’s leadless pistol met Ms ej/Sf 

In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk-Farm. The duel 
was prevented by tlio interference of the magistracy ; and on examina- 
tion, the balls of the pistols were found to have evaporated. Tills 
incident gave occasion to much waggery In the dally prints. [Mr. 
Moore challenged Lord Byron for the asaenlon In the note, and the 
challenge led to explanations and fWendshtp instead of a duel. Tlie 
note was then erasw from the fifth edition, and another, approved by 
Mr. Moore, was pt in its place.-" 1 am informed that Mr. Moore 
]U)bliKhed at the time a disavowal of tlie statemoiti In the newspapers, 
as far as regarded himself; and. In justice to him, t mention this 
circumstance. At 1 never heard of it before, I cannot state the 
particulars, and eras only made acenainted with t^ &ot very lately.— 
November 4, ISll.^J 
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63. * Page 166, line 30. 

Tht other h:d/ pursued its cairn career; 

The Tweed here behave<l with proper deconira ; it would have been 
highly reprchcnsiblo in the Knglish half of the river to have shown 
the smallest symptom of ai»prchenslon. 

51— Page ICG, line 42. 

If Jeffrey dUd, except within her arms: 

This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth (the principal 
prison In Edinburgh), wliicli truly seems to have been most affeeted on 
this occasion, is much to be commended. It was to be apprehended, 
that the many unhappy criminals executed in the front might have 
rendered the edifice more callous. She is said to bo of the softer sex, 
b^use her delicacy of feeling on this day was truly feminine, though, 
like most feminine Impulses, perhaps a little selfish. 


65.— Page 167, line 30. 

The traveltd thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 

His lordship has been much abroad, is a member of the Athenian 
Society, and reviewer of GeU’s Topography of Troy,” [In 1822, the 
Earl of Aberdeen published an “ In^piiry Into the Principles of Beauty 
in Grecian Architecture.”] 

6G.-Pagc 167, line 81. 

Herbert shall wield Thors hammer, ayid sometimes, 

Mr. Herbert is a translator of Icelandic aud other iioetry. One of 
the principal pieces Is a “ Song on the Kecovery of Thor’s Hammer 
the translation is a pleasant chant in the vulgar tongue, and endeth 
thus 

Instead of money and rings, I wot, 

The hammer’s bnilsos were her lot. 

Thus Odin's son Uls hammer got.” 

[The Hon. 'William Herbert, brother to the Earl of Camar\'on. He 
also published, in 1811, ‘’Helga,” a poem in seven cantos.] 

67 . -Page 167, line S3. 

Smug Sydney too thy bitter page shall seek, 

The Ber. Sydney Smith, the reputed author of Peter Plymlcy’s 
Letters, and sundry criticisms. 

68. - Pago 167, line 84. 

And classic Eddam, much renovfdd/or 0-reek; 

Mr. Hallam reviewed Pnyno Knight’s " Taste,” and was exceedingly 
severe on some Greek verses therein. It was not discovered that the 
lines were Pindar’s till the press rendered it impossible to cancel tire 
oiitl<iBe, which stlU stands an everlasting monument of Hallnm's 
ingenuity dMtd to second edition. The said BaBam is Incen^ 

C2 
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lecaiiBe he li falsely accused, seelnp that lie never dlnetli at Holland 
House. If tills be true, I am sorry—not for having said so, but on his 
account, as I understand his lordship's feasts are preferable to hia 
compositions. If he did not review l^ord Holland’s j^rfomance, I am 
glad ; becanse it must have been painful to rend, and irksome to praise 
it. if Mr. llallam will tell me who did review it, the real name shuU 
find a place in the text ; provided, nevertheless, the said name bo of 
two orthodox musical syllables, and will come Into the verse ; till then, 
llallain ranst stand for want of a better. [Lord Byron inter did justice 
to Mr. Hallam, whose history of the Middle Ages ho greatly admired. 
He thought nobody else was capable of having written It, and selected 
for especial commendation the deep research, profound reflections, and 
perspicuous and impressive style.] 

SO.—Page 167, line 36. 

Afid paltry PiUans shall traduce his friend; 

Pillans is a tutor at Eton.— -[Mr. Plllans becamo afterwards Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh. There was not, it is believed, the 
slightest foundation for the charge in the text.] 

OO.-Pago 167, line 37. 

While gay Thalia’s luckless votary ^ Lambe, 

The Hon. George Lambe reviewed “Beresford’s Miseries.” and U 
moreover, author of a farce enacted with much applause at the Priory, 
Stanmoro ; and damned with great expedition at the late theatre, 
Covent Carden. It was entitled. “ Whistle for It.”— {llic reviewer of 
“ Beresford’s Miseries ” was Sir W. Scott, and .Teflfrey added the 
Jteviexoti'' s Groans. In 1821, Mr. Lambo published a translation of 
Catollus ; and, in 1832, was appointed Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, his chief being his brother, Lord Melbourne. He 
died in 1833.] 

Cl.-Pagc 168, line 1. 

Beware lest hlmdermg Brougham destroy the sale, 

Mr. Brougham, in No. XXV. of the Edinburgh Review, throughout 
the article concerning Don Pedro do (’evallos, has displayed more 
politics than policy; many of the worthy burgesses of Edinburgh being 
so incensed at the infamous principles It evinces, as to have withdrawn 
their suhscriptioas,— [Hero followed, in the first edition,—” The name 
(rf this personage Is pronounced Broom In the south, but the truly 
northern and musical pronunciation is Bbodoh-ak, in two syllahlea;” 
hilt for this, Lord B. substituted in the second edition It seems that 
Mr. Brougham is not a Piet, ns I supposed, but a Borderer, and his 
name is pranonneed Broom, from Trent to Tay so be It.” The Covallos 
article was written by Jeffrev, who never had the manUnesa, wliiio he 
lived, to relievo Brougham of the odium.] 

62.-Pagel68,line4. 

J/er ton, and vanish'd m a SooUlth mist. 

I ought to apologise to the worthy deitlea for Introducing a a«r 
goddess wiUi short petticoats to their notice : but, aiasl what was to be 
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(l'»ne ? I could not say Caledonia’s geDios, it being well known there is 
no Buch genius to be found from Clackmannan to Caithness ; ycl without 
fiiipcniatural agency, how was Jeffrey to he saved? The national 
‘‘kelpies” arc too unpootical, and the “brownies ”and“gude neigli- 
’ (spirits of a good dis|iOBltlon) refused to extricate him. A 
goddess, therefore, has been called for tlic purpose ; and great ought to 
I'B the gratitude of Jeffrey, seeing it Is the only communication he c'cr 
held, or ia likely to hold, with anything heavenly. 

63.-Pagc 1G8, line 12. 

2ViM sceuta Its ami that fjilds its nar. 

See tlic colour of the back binding of the Edinburgh Review. 

Gl.— Page 1G8, Hue 18. 

His hirelings mention'd, ami himself forgot ! 

[Dad enough, and on mistaken grounds too.”— D,, 181G.] 

65.— Page 16S, line 19. 

Ihlkind, tvilh Ifmiry Peit^ at his hide. 

[Lord Henry Petty now Marquess of Lansdowno,] 

CG.— Page 163, line 21. 

PUsi he the banquets spread at Holland House, 

[In 1813, Lord Byron dcdSratetl the Bride of Abydos to I.<ord Holland ; 
and we find in his Journal (Nov. 17th) this passage “ I have had a 
most kind letter from Lord Holland on the Bride of Abydos, which he 
likes, and so does Lady II. This is very good natua'd in both, from 
whom I don't desers'e any quarter. Yet 1 dpi think at the time that 
my cause of enmity proceeded from Holland House, and am gl«d I Ava.s 
wrong, and w'lsh I hod not been in such a hurry with that confounded 
8atiro, of which I would suppress even tho memory; but i)eople, now 
Uiey can't get It, make a fuss, I verily believe out of contradiction.”] 

67.— Page 163, line 28. 

Declare his landlord can at hast iranslak / 

I.rfird Il'illand has translated sonio specimens of Lope de Vega, 
Inserted in his lifo of the author. Both are bepraiaea by* bis 
interetthd guests.-* [Lord Holland aftcnvai'da published a universally 
admired version of tho 28th canto of the Orlando Fnrioao, in an 
appendix to one of tho volumes of Mr. Btewart Rose.] 


68.-Page 168, line 86. 

Piform each errar, and rejtncs the whole. 

Certain It is, her ladyship is suspected of liaving displayed her 
matchless wit in the Edinburgh Review. However that may be, we 
know from good wUhority, that the manuscripts are snbmltt^ to her 
pemsal— no aoubt, forcoiTwtion. 
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68.-Page 168, hue 44. 

Pun$, aitd a prince within a barrel pentf 

In thfl melodrama of Tekeli, that heroic prince is clapt Into a barrel 
on the stage; a new asylnm for distressed lieroes.--[rn the original 
MS. tlie note stands thns:— “ In the nielo-drama of Tokcli, that heroic 
prince is clapt into a barrel on tihe stage, and Count Evrard in the 
fortress hides himself in a green-house b^lt expressly for the occasion. 
'Tis a pity tliat Theodore Hook, who is really a man of talent, shonld 
confine his genius to such paltry productions as the ‘Fortress,* ‘Music 
Mad,’ &C. &c.”— This extraordinary humorist was a mere boy at the 
dale of Lord Byron's satire.] 

70. -Pagc 160, line 1. 

Though now, thank Uaiven t the ltosciomnia!s o'er, 

[Master Betty, “the young Roscius” had a little before been the 
rage with the play-going public.] 

71. — Page 1^, line 5. 

Tnu7f Ite.ynolds vmls his ‘‘ dammn **poohH !'' and “ zounds !'' 

All these are favourite expressions of Mr. Reynolds, and prominent tn 
his comedies, living and defunct. 

72. -Page ICO, lino 7. 

While Kenneys ” World" '—ah / where is Kenneys witf— 

[Mr. Kenney has since written many successful dramas.] 

73. — Page 169, line 10. 

A tragedy complete in all but words f 

Mr. T. Sheridan, the new manager of Drury Lane theatre, stripped 
the tragedy of Bonduca of tlie dialogue, and exhibited the scenes as the 
spectacle of Gsractaens. Was this worthy of his sire ? or of himself?— 
[Thomas Sheridan, who united much of the convivial wit of his father 
to many amiable qualities, was afterwards made colonial paymaster at 
tlie Ca^ of Good Hope, where he died In September, 1817, leaving a 
widow, whose novel of, ‘‘ Carwell ” obtained much approbation, aud 
several children, of whom the Honourable Mrs. Norton wa» one.] 

74. — Page 160, line 16, 

Awake, George Colmanf 

f Tlie admiration hero Implied for the dramas of Colman was extended, 
when I/ird Byron became personally acquainted with him, to his 
conversational humour.] 


75.-Page 169, line IS. 

Cuntberland, awake J 

[Rlchai'd Cumberland, the well-known author of the “West Indian,” 
the *'Obsmrcr” and one of the meet amusing of autobiogr&nhtos, died 
in 1811.] 
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76.-Page 169, line 24, 

Whcrt Oarrkk trod^ and Siddons lives to tread i 

[In all editionjs previous to the fifth, it was, Kemble lives to tread.” 
I/>rd Byron used to say, that, of actors, Cooke was the most natural, 
Kemble tlie most supernatural, Kean the medium between the two; but 
tliat Mrs. Siddons was wortli them all put together.” Such effect, 
however, had Kean’s acting on his mind, that once, on seeing him play 
Sir Giles Overreach, he was seized with a fit.] 


77. — Page 169, line 34. 

StiU Sk^ngton and Goose divide the jyyLe, 

[Dibdiu’s pantomime of Motlier Goose had a run of nearly a hundred 
nights, and brought more than twenty thousand pounds to the treasury 
of Covent Garden theatre.] 

78. -P^e leo, line 38. 

Her fiighi to garnish Greenwood's gay designs; 

Mr. Greenwood is, we believe, scene-painter to Drury Lane theatre— 
as such, Mr. Skelllngton is much indebted to him. 


79.— Pago 169, line 40. 

In Jive facetious acts comes thundering .on, 

Mr. [afterwards Sir Lumley] Skeffington is the illustriuu.'i author of 
the “ Sleeping Beauty and some comedies, particularly ‘‘ Maids and 
Bachelors Baccalaurli baculo magis qiiam lauro digni. 


80.— Page 170, line 10. 

And worship Catalants pantaloonSf 

Nabll and Catalanl require little notice; for the visage of the one, 
and the shlnry of the other, will enable us long to recollect these 
amusing vagnoonds. Be.Hldcs, we arc still bl.ack and bhie from tUo 
squeeze on the first night of the lady’s appearance In trousers. 


81. - Page 170, line 12. 

Of iv it than piuts, of humour than gnuiaee, 

[The following twenty lines were stmek off one night after Lord 
Byron’s return from the Opera, and sent tlie next morning to the 
-printer.] 

82. -rag8 170, lino 34. 

Of vkc and folly, GrevHU and drggU f 

To prevent nuv blunder, such as mistaking a street for a msn, I bog 
leave to state, tnat it is the institution, and not the duko of that name, 
which is here allndrd to. A gentleman, with w'hom I am slightly 
tcqualatod, lost in the Argyle Rooms several thousand pounds at 
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backgammon.* It is but Justice to the manAgcr in this instance to 
say, that some tlegree of disapprobation was manifested : but vhy are 
Uie implements of gaming allowed in a place devoted to the society of 
both sexes ? A pleasant thing for the wives and daughters of those who 
arc blest or cursed with such connections, to hear the billiard- tablos 
rattling in one room, and the dice in another! That this Is tlie case I 
myself can testify, as a late unworthy member of an institution which 
raaierlally aflTects the morals of the higher orders, while the lower 
may not even move to the sonud of a tabor and fiddle, without a chance 
of indictment for riotons behaviour.— [Colonel Clrevllle conceived that 
Lord Byron had reflected upon ills conduct as manager of the Argyle 
iustltutlon and demanded an explanation. The matter was amicably 
settled by their mutual friends, though l„orti Byron appears to have 
rctmded none of his Htatcmenis.j 

SS.-Page 170, line 37. 

Hthold (he new Pitromus of the dai/, 

Petronius, “ Arbiter elegantlarum ” tt^'ero, “ and a ^'f‘l'y pretty fellow 
in bis day,” as 5Ir. Congreve’s '* Old Bachelor ” saith of Hannibal. 

84.- Page 171, Hue 84. 

And, kinder stiil, two Pagets for your wife ; 

[The original reading was, “a Paget for your wife.”] 

8r>.~Page 171, line 41. 

To live like Clodius, and like FcdMand fall. 

1 knew the late Lord Falkland well. On Sunday night I beheld him 
presiding at his owutabh*, in all the honest jiride of hospitality; on 
Wednesday morning, nt three o’clock, I saw stretched b^ore me all 
that remained of courage, feeling, and a host of passions. He whs a 
gallant and auccpssfnl officer ; liis faults wore the faults of a sailor, 
{those of dlsslpaticm]— as sucli, Britons will forgive them. He died 
like a brave man in a better cense; for hml lie fallen In like manner on 
the deck of the frigate to which he w'aa just ai>polnte(l, his hut moment's 
would have been held up by his conntrrraen as an example to succeed- 
ing heroes,— [liOrd Falkland was killed In a duel by Mr. Powell, in 
1^, Though his own difficulties pressed ou him, Lord Byron contrived 
to convey five hundred pounds to the needy widow and ddldren of his 
friend.] 

86.— Pago 172, line 6. 

To fight ffty course (hrwgh juissioit's mmtlm Imt, 

[“ Ves : and a ptecious chase they led me.”— B., 1816.1 

87v-Page 172, line 12. 

" What art thou betterf meddling fool, than theyV 

["FiwZ enough, certainly, then, and no wiser iInce.”-~B., 1810.] 

* [*^ True. It was BUly Way who lost the money. I kpew him, and 
was a subscriber to the Argyle at the time of tlw event.”— B., 1810.] 
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88.— Page 172, line 22. 

JFVoto Bitty Hafiz up to simpU Boiclcs, 

AVlidt -wonlil be the sentiments of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz, 
could be ri.se from Iiia splimdid sepulchre at ^hccraz (nlioi'e he 
ivitoscs with Fcrdoiisi and Sadi, the oriental Homer and Catullus), 
and behold his name assumed by one Stott of Dromure, the most 
impud< lit and exccmblc of Uterofy poachers for the daijy prints ? 


80.— Page 172, lino SI. 

MUes Andrcics still his slnvgth in conpl Is iyy, 

[Miles Peter Andrews, many years M.I*. for Pewdley, Colonel of the 
Prince of Wales’s Yolimtecrs, propriehir of a gunpoM’dPT mamifaetory 
fit Durtford, author of njimennis prologue.s, epilogues, and farces, aud 
one of the heroes of the Ihivlad. He died in 1814.] 


90.— I’agc 172, line SO. 

Ah! U'ho Kouhl tale their titles with their rhymes? 
[In the original manuscript wc find these linCvS 

“In these, our tiinc.s, witli dally wonders big, 

A lettered peer is like a lettered pig; 

Botli know their alphabet, but who, from thence, 
Infers that peel's or pigs have manly sense ? 

Still loss that such should woo the graceful nine ; 
Parnassii.s was not made for lords and swine.”] 


01.- Page 17'i, lino 40. 

The paralytic puling of Carlisle > 

[Tim’d Byron was here supposed to allude to the nervous disonier i if 
Pol'd Carlisle.—*' 1 thank Heaven,” lie exclaimed, I did not know it; 
and would not, could nut, if I had. 1 must naturally he the last person 
to be pointed on defects or maladies.” He bad orighmlly dismissed Ills 
guai-dlan with a complimentary couplet 

“On one alone Apollo deigns to smile 
And crown a new llosconnnon in Carlisle.” 

Betin'een the composition ond the printing of the satire he wrote to 
Lord Carlisle intimating that he should take his seat in the House of 
Lords, and Instead of offers of ooimtenance and civility received a cold 
description of the forms to bo observed. 'J'o establish hia claim to the 
peerage it waa necessary to prove a nmiTiage, of which no proper entry 
could be found, and what complotod bis indignation was tlie refusal of 
his guardian to satisfy the Chancellor upon the subject. Lord Byron's 
mother hod on antipathy for Lord Carlisle which her violent passions 
rendered mutual, nor was her son’s character for dissipation culeulatcd 
to remove a previous prijudlce; hnt when Lord Byron’s youth and need 
of gui^nce are consldei'cd, the advances ho had made to his guardian, and 
the public praise he had bestowed upon him, it must be admitted that 
the waid was treated wltli culpable neglect. Lord Byron, who long 
retained a sense of the Injuiy, ended with regretting the fierce revenge 
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he had taken, and desirinj? a reconciliation. The noble panegyric in 
CliUde Harold on the eon richly atoned for the offence agalntit the 
father.] 

92.— Pago 173, line 4 . 

Lord, rhymesUr, petHrmaUre, atid pamphleteer f 

The Earl of CarlUle has lately publiahed an eighteen-penny pamphlet 
on the state of the stage, and offers his plan for building a now theatre 
It is to be hoped his lonlship will Ijc permitted to brtog forward any 
thing for the stage— except his own tragedies. 

03.-Page 173, line 12. 

And hang a calf-skin on these recreant lines, 

“ Doff that lion’s hide, 

And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs.” 

8hak. Khig John. 

Lrfird Carlisle’s works, most resplendently hound, form a conspicuous 
ornament to his book-shelves 

“ The rest h all but loatlier and pnmella.” 

["Wrong also-thc provocation wns not suHlclent to Justify the 
acerbity."— B,, 1816.] 


94.— Page 173, line 20. 

And ildcUlCs Mantle prove a llanhi too ! 

“ Melville's Mantle,” a parody on " Elijah’s Mantle," a poem. 


95.— Pago 173, Hue 80. 

Leave tvondning comprehension far hehbid. 

This lovely little Jessica, the daughter of the noted Jew King, seems 
to be a follower of the Della Cnisca school, and has published two 
volumes of very respectable absurdities in rhyme, as times go ; besides 
sundry novels in the style of the first edition of tlie Monk.— [" She 
since married the Morning Post— an exceeding g'M>d matcli ; and Is now 
dead— which is bettor.”— H , 1816.J 

9G. -Pagem, lln. 

Cfaiin'd to the signature of 0. V. Q. 

These are the signatures of various worthies who figure in the 
poetical departments of the newspapers. 

97.-rage 173, line 37. 

When some brisk youth, the tenatit of a stall, 

[Joseph Blackett, Uie shoemaker. He died at Setham, in 1810. His 
poems were afterwards coUected by Pratt ; and, od^y enougli, his 
principal patroness was Miss Milbank, then a porfoot atranger to lanrd 
Byron, la a letter written to Dallas, on board the Volage fHgate, at 
sea, in Juno 1811, bfl says,-"! soe that yoars and Pratt’s proi^ 
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Blackett the cobbler, is dead, in spite of his rhymes, and is probably one 
of the Instances where death has saved a man from damnation. You 
were the ruin of that poor fellow amongst you : had it not been for his 
patrons, ho might now have hcen in very good plight, shoo- (not 
verse-) making; but you have made him immortal with a vengeance; 
who would think that any body would be such a blockhead as to siu 
against an express proverb—' Ne sutor ultra crepidam T 

' But spare bim, ye Critics, his follies are past, 

For the Cobbler is come, as he ought, to his last'— 

Which two lines, with a scratch under last, to show where the jt>ko lies, 
I beg that you will prevail on Miss Milbank to have Inserted on the 
tomb of her departed Blackett.”] 

98. -Page 173, Hue 42. 

How ladies read, and literati laud I 

[This was meant for i>oor Blackett, wlio was then patronised by 
A. J. B.” (Lady Byron); "bat that I did not know, or this would not 
have been wiitton, at least 1 think not.”— B., 1816.J 

99. — Pago 174, line 4. 

And CapH Lojft declares Uis qnite sullhnr. 

CapcI Lofft, F.sq., tlic MaMjenas of shoeninkoi's, and prefnee-writer- 
geueral to distressed vorHeincn ; a kind of gratis accouciicur to those 
who wish to be delivered of rhyme, but do not know how to bring 
forth.— [Bloomfield owed his first celebrity to the notice of C'apel Lofit 
and Thomas Hill, Esquires, who recommended his "Fanner's hoy” 
to a publlsljer, and by their Influence attracted attention to its merits, 
Tlie public sympathy did not rest permanently on the amiable poet, who 
died in extreme poverty, la 1823 ] 


100.— Page 174, line 7. 

I Burns and lilocmpM, no'j, a greater far, 

Head Burns bhday. What would lie have been if a patrician ? 
AVc should have had mure polish— less fmve- just as much verse, but no 
ImmortaUty— a divojve and a duel or two, the wbich had ho survived, 
as his potations must have been less spiritmms, he might have lived 
as long as Sheridan, and outlived as much as poor Brimiley.'’— 
B. Journal, 1818.] 

101 .-Page 174, lino 12. 

Blooinjielil f why not on brother Xathau too t 

See Natlianlcl Bloomfield's ode, elegy, or whatever he or any or.e else 
chooses to call it, on the enclosures of " Honlngtou C rcen,’* 

lOsi.-Page 174, line 25. 

May Moorland weavitrs boast Blndaric shUl^ 

Vide Rocolleotioas of t 'Weaver in the Moorlands of StafiBord* 
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103.-Page t74, line 34. 

Ifecall the pUaaing memory of the past ; 

It would be superfluous to recall to the mind of the reader the antliors 
of “ The Pleasures of Memory ” and “ The Pleasures of HoW* the most 
beautiful didactic poems iu our language, if we except Poiuj's “ Essay on 
Man;” but so many poetasters have started up, that even the names of 
(‘ampboll and Rogers are become strange.- [Beneath this note Lord 
Byron scribbled, in 1816,— 

“ Pretty Miss Jaquelinc 
Had a nose aquiline, 

And would assert rude 
I'hingg of Miss Gcrtrade, 

While Mr. Marmion 
I^d a great army on, 

Making Kehama look 
Like a fierce Mameluke” 

“I have been reading,” says Lord Byron, In 1813, “Memory again, 
and Hope togetlier, and retain all my preference of the former. Ills 
elegance is really wonderful -there is no sueli a thing as a vulgar Hue 
in his book.” In tlie annotations of 1816, Loi-d Byron remarks, “ Rogers 
has not fulfilled the promise of his first poems, but has still very great 
merit.”] 


lOl.-Page 175, Hue 0. 

Dear witness Gif’ord, 

GifTord, auUmr of the Baviad and Mfcviad, the first satires of tlio day, 
and translator of Juvenal. 

105.— Page 175, line G. 

Sotheby, 

8tithi'bv, trauhlator of Wieland’s Oberon and Virgil’s Georgies, and 
author of “ Sau*,” an epic poem. 

IOC.— Page 175, line 6. 

Jl/acneil. 

Macneil, whoso poems are deservedly popular, particularly “ Scotland's 
Scaith,”and tlie^lVaes of War,” of which ten thousand copies were 
•old In one mouth.- [Hector Macneil died in 1818.] 

107.-rage 175, Hue 8. 

Why shmbers Oiffordf Ut us ask again, 

Mr. Gifford promised publicly that the Baviad and Mtovlad should not 
be his last original works ; lei him remember, “ Mox in reluciantes 
draoones [It was Canning and Prewi, in their masterly poem of “ New 
Morality ” in the Autljacobln, wlm had preceded I^ord Bym In the 
flattering interrogation of Mr. Gifford. 

“ Ah ! where is now that promise? why so long 
Sleep the keen shafts of satire and of song ?” 
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A few montiia after the appearance of “English Eurtla” Mr. Gifford 
became the editor of the Quarterly Review,— which thenceforth occupied 
mostof hia time.] 

108. -Paso 175, line 19. 

Unhop’py Whitn! while life was in its spring, 

Henry Kirko White died at Cambridge, In October 1806>in consequence 
of too mneh exertion in the pursuit of studies that would have matured a 
mind which disease and poverty could not impair, and whicli death 
itself destroyed rather than subdued. His poems abound in such 
beauties as must impress tho render with the liveliest regret that so 
short a period M'Ss allotted to talents, which wotild have diguifuid 
even the sacred functions he was destined to assume,— [In a letter to 
Mr. Dallas, in 1811, Lord llyron says,— “I am Sony you don’t like 
Harry White; with a givat deal of cant, which in him was sincere 
(Indeed it killed him, as you killed Joe Itlackett), certes there is poesy 
and genius. I don’t say this on account of my simile and rhymes ; but 
Burely he was beyond all the BloomfieMs and Blacketts, and tUclr 
collateral cobblers, whom I.offt and Pratt have or may kidnap from 
tbolr calling into the service of the trade. Setting aside bigotiy, ho 
surely ranks next to Cbattcrton. It is astonishing how little he was 
known; and at Cambridge no one thonght or heard of such a man till 
his death rendered all notices uscleas. For my part, I should have 
been most proud of such an acquaintance ; his very prejudices were 
respectable.”] 

109. -Pagc 175, line 31. 

View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 

[“ That eagle's fate and njlnc are one, 

Which on tho shaft that made him die, 

Espied a featlicr of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high.”— AYaller.] 


no. -Page 176, line 6. 

This fact in Virtue's name let Oralle attest ; 

[“ I consider Crabbo and Coleridge as the first of tltese times, in point 
of power and genius.”— C., 1810.] 

111. -Pago 176, lino 7. 

And here let Shee rakd Ge^dusf nd a phee, 

Mr. Shee, [afterwards Pre.sldent of tha Royal Academy,] author of 
“ Rhymes on Art,” and “ Elements of Art” 

112. -Pago 176, lino 25. 

Wright J 'twaa thy fmppy lot at once to view 

Walter Bodwell Wright, late consul-general for tlie Seven Islands, la 
author of a very bcautlfhl poem, just published : It Is entitled “ Hor« 
ImiicaV’ and Is descripllve of the Isles and the adjacent coast of Greece. 
(Mr. Aiv right was a ftiend of Mr. Dallas, who proMblv recommended the 
“ Howo lonicm ” to the favour of Imrd Byron .] 
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113. ~Page 176, line 29. 

And j/ou, associate hards! who snatidi^d to light 

The ti'anslators of the Anthology, Bland and Blerlyale, have alnc* 
published sopariite poeniB, which evince genius that only requires 
opportunity to attain oiuiuence. 

114. ~Pag8 177, line 10. 

JPalse glare attracts, hut more offends the eye. 

The neglect of the “ Botanic Garden ” Is some proof of returning taste, 
The scenery Is Its sole rocomraendatlon. 

115. -Fage 177, line 14. 

Seem blessed harmony to Lamb and lAoyd; 

Messrs. Lamb and Lloyd, the most ignoble followers of Southey and 
Co.—[In 1798, Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd published In conjnno* 
Uon a volume, entitled “ Poems in Blank Verse,”] 


116. -Page 177, line 10. 

And thou, too, Scott / resign to minstrels rude 

By the bye, 1 hope that in Mr. Scott’s next poem, his hero or heroine 
will be loss addlctGil to “ Gramarye,” and more to grammar, than the 
Lady of the Lay and her bravo, William of Dcloralne, 

117. ~Pttgo 177, line 25. 

Let simple Wordsicorth chime his childish versSf 
[<‘Unju8t.”-B., 1816.] 


118.-~Page 177, line 35. 

Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 

It may be asked, why I have censured the Earl of Carlisle, my guardian 
and relative, to whom I dedicated a volume of puerile poems a tew years 
apf—Tho guardlapuhip was nominal, at least as far as I have been 
able to discover ; the relationship I cannot help, and am very sorry for 
it; but as his lordship seemed to forget it on a very essential occ^on 
to me, 1 shall not burden my memory with the recollection, I do not 
tltiuk that personal dtfterences sanction the unjust condemnation of a 
brother smibbler ; but 1 see*no reason why they should act as a pre- 
ventive, when the author, noble or Ignoble, lias, for a series of years, 
beguiled a “dUeeming public” (as the adveriisements have it) with 
divers reaini of most ortliodox, imperial nonsense. Besides, I do not 
step aside to vituperate the earl; no— his works come falriy In review 
with those of other patrician literati. If, betere I escapt^ from my 
teens, I said anything in favour of Ws lordship’s paper bo(^ It was in 
tlie way of dutiful dedication, and more firom tM advice of others than 
my own Judgment, and I seiiw the first opportunity of pronouueittg my 
sincere racantatlon. 1 have heard that some persmis conoslve me to 
under obligations to Lord Carlisle: if so, I shall be most partiouliriy 
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happy to learn what they are, and when conferred, that they may be 
duly appreciated and publicly acknowledged. What 1 have humbly 
advanced as an opinion on his printed things, I am prepared to support 
if necessary, by quotations from elegies, culo^es, odes, episodes, ami 
certain fac^ous aud dainty tragedies bearing his name and mark 

Wliat can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 

Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards," 

So says Pope. Amen!— {Much too savage, whatever the foundation 
might 1816.J 


llO.—Pago 178, line 26. 

Jnd glory, like the phoenix midst her firti, 

[“ The devil take that phoenix I How came it thoro ? B., 1816.] 


120.-Page 178, line 32. 

With rhyme by Hoare, 

[The Rev. Charles Jwnes Hoare published, iu 1608, the Shipwreck of 
St Paul," a Seatonlan prise poem.] 


121. -Page 178, Une 32. 
and epic blank by Hoyk : 

[The Rev. Charles Hoyle, author of Exodus," an epic in thirteen 
books, and several other Seatonlan prize poems.] 

122. — Page 178, line 34. 

JReqiiiree no sacred theme to lid us list. 

The *' Games of Hoyle," well known to the votaries of whist, chess, &c^ 
are not to be superseded by the vagaries of his poetical namesake, whose 
poem comprised, as expressly stated In the advertisement, all the 
” plagues of Egypt" 


123, -Page 179, Hue 2. 

A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 

[“Right enough: Uiis was well deserved, and well laid on."— B., 1816,] 


124.-Page 179, line 6, 

Ilimtel/ a living libel on mankiud. 

This person, wlio has lately hetiwyed the most rabid symptoms of 
confirmed anihorahip, is writer of a poem denominated the “ Art of 
I’leastng," as " lucus a non lucendo," containing little nteasantry and 
less poetiy. He also acts as monthly stipendiary and collector of calum- 
nies for the ^ Satirist," If this unfortflnato young man would exchange 
the marines for the mathematics, and endeavour to take a deoo'... 
degree in his university, It might eventually prove more serviceable 
than his preeent salary.— [Mr. Hewson Clarke was also tbe>aathorof 
" The flatmterer," and a ' History of the Campaign in Russia."] 
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126.— Page 179, line 7. 

Oh / dark asylum of a Vandal raoe ! 

“ Into Camhridgeslilre tlio Emperor Probng transported a considerable 
body of Vandals."— Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol, il., p. 80. There is 
no re.ison to doubt the truth of tills assertion ; the breed is still hi high 
perfection. 

12C.-PagG 179, lino 0. 

So lost to Pluehvs, Uiat nor Uodgson's verse 

This gentleman’s name requires no praise : tho man srho in translation 
displays iinquejstionable genius may be well expected to excel in original 
composition, of which, it is to be hoped, we sliail soon see a splendid 
hpeciraen.— [Besides a translation of Juvenal, Mr. Hodgson has pub- 
lished “ Lady Jane Grey,’’ " Sir Edgar,” and The Friends,” a poem in 
four books. He also translated, in conjunction with Dr. Butler, Lucien 
Bonaparte’s unreadable epic of “ Charlemagne.”] 


127 . -Page 179, lino 10. 

Can make thee heller, nor poor Jlcicson's morse, 

Ilewson Clarke, Esq., as it is written. 

128. -PHge 170, line 1C. 

And modern Britons glory in tlteir sires. 

The "Alxtrlglnal Britons,” an excellent poem, by Richards. [The 
Rev. George Richards, D.D., lias also sent irom the press “ 8^>ngs of the 
Aboriginal Bards of Britain,” “Modern France,” two volnmos of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, and Bamptou Lectures “On tho Divine Origin of 
Prophecy.”] 

129. -Pttgo 179, lino 30. 

And urge thy hards to yaUi a nnww like thine, 

[With this Verso the satire originally ended.] 

130. - Page 180, line 2. 

And old d:tnie Portland fills the plooe of Pitt. 

A friend of mine l>oing asked, why his Grace of Portland was likened 
to an old woman? replied, “ho supposed it was because ho was past 
Ixuiring."— His Grace is now gathered to his gmnd mothers, Mdiero ho 
Bleeps as sound as ever; but even his sleep was better than hia col- 
leagues’ waking. 1811. 


131. -Page 180, line 7. 

Thence shall 1 stray through leautfs native clinic, 

Georgia. 

132. -Page 180, line 8. 

Where Kaffh dad in rocks, and crown'd with snotes suhUme, 
Mount Caucasus, 
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183.-Pftge 180, line 9. 

Hat slionU I hack return, no tempting press 
[These four lines originally stood,— 

“ But should 1 back return, no letter’d sage 
Shall drag my common-plaoo book on the stage; 
Let vain Valentin* rival luckless Carr, 

And eqtial him whose work he so\»ght to mait;^] 


134.-Page 180, line 13. 

Let Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 

T.ord Elgin would fain persuade us that aU the figures, with and 
without noses, In Ills stoneshop, are the w'ork of Phidias! “Crcda‘ 
JudicusI” 


135.— Page ISO, line 20. 

/ leave topographg to rapid 

[The epithet in the original MS. was “coxcomb,” but becoming ac* 
qiialntcd with Gell while the sntli'e was in tho press, Lord Byron changed 
it to “ classic.” In the fifth edition he altered it to “ rapid,” and appended 
this note ‘ Rapid,’ indeed! lie topographisod and typographlsed 
King Priam’s dominions in three days! I called him ’classic’ bitfore f 
saw the Troad, but since have learned better tlian to tack to his name 
wliat don't belong to It.”] 


188.— Pago 180, line 20. 

Oell; 

Mr.QelVs Topography of Troy and Ithaca cannot fail to ensure the 
approbation of every man possessed of classical taste, as well for the 
iufunuation Mr.Qell conveys to the mind uf tho reader, as for the ability 
and research the respective works display.— [“ Since seeing the plain of 
Troy, my opinions are somewhat changed as to the above note. Gell’s 
survey was hasty and superficial.”— B., 1816. Shorily after Ills return 
from Greece, in 1811, Lord Byron wrote a critique on Sir William Gcll’s 
works for the Monthly Review.] 


* Lord Valentia (whoso tremendous travels are forthcoming with duo 
decorations, graphical, topographical, typographical) deposed, on Sir 
John Carr’s unlucky suit, that Mr. Dubois’s satire prevented bis pur- 
chase of the “ Stranger in Ireland.^— Oh, fio, my lord! has your lordship 
no more feeling for a follow-tourist?— but “ two of a trade.” they say, &c. 
[From tho many tours he made, Sir John was called “The Jaunting 
Car.” A wicked wit having severely lashed him In a publication called 
“My Pocket Book ; or, Hints for a Ryght Monie and Conceited Tour,'^ 
he brought an action of damages against tho publisher; but as the court 
deemed the work legitimate criticlam, the knight was nonsuited. Edwaid 
Dubois, lisq., the author of this pleasant satire, has also published “ Tho 
Wreath,” consisting of translations from Sappho, Bion, and Mouchus, 
“Old Nick,” a satiricitl ahuy, and an edition of the Decameron of 
Boccaoeio.] 

VOlu u 


p 
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NOTES TO ENGLISH BAUDS, &c. 


137. -Page 160, line 22. 

7b stun the jpublk ear-— at least teith prose, 

[Lord BjTon Bet out on his trayels with the determination to keep no 
journal.] 

138. - Page ISO, line 31. 

Vuscared bn all the din of Mdhourm h -k.s'r, 

I Singtilar enough, and din enougli, God knows."— B,, 1816.] 


13D.-Pnge 161, lino 16. 
ret rarely blames unjustly, note declare. 

f'‘Thc greiiter part of this satire I most sincerely wish luul iiercr 
been written— not only on account of the injustice of inticli of the critical, 
and some of the personal part of it~biit Die tone and temper are such as 
I cannot approve."— Bvbon. July 14,1816. Diochiti, Oenemi\ 



HINTS FROM HORACE 


.IN'ii AM AELUSIOM IN ENtH I5H VERSi; TO Till: EtlSTLE “ AD 
nSONKS, DK ABTE TORTICA,” AMD INTENDED AS A SEQI EL 
TO “EN01.I3II llAUDS AND SilOTCH KEVlKWKr.S.” 


“ KrRO futifrar \irp col is, ncutuni 

Rediiere que femim valet, e.vsors ipsa »ccan Ji 

lion. De A> if Poet. 


‘'Rhjrme# arc difficult tfalug^— they art etublwm tliiuK^, eir." 

FiELDiNs’s Amelia, 



INTBODUCTION TO HINTS FROM HORACE 


To translate Horace has hitherto proved an impracticable task. It if 
comparatively easy to transfer the majestic declamations of Juvenal; 
but the Horatian satire is cast in a mould of such exquisite delicacy— 
uniting perfect ease with perfect elegance— that no version has at all 
preson’cd the lively graces of the original. Notwithstanding some 
brilliant passages In Pope’s and Swift’s there was little temp^ 

tation to repeat even that loss dilHcuU experiment. A happy adaptation 
of a modem example to the ancient text could only be fully appreciated 
by the scholar, and was dearly purchased by tlio many forced and feeble 
parallels with Avhtch it was conjoined. Loitl Byron, who ran a free race 
witli such majestic bounds, moved with a halting gait when he attempted 
to tread in the footsteps of a precursor. His own opinion was the other 
way; for estimating the merit by the difficulty of the performance, he 
rated tlie “Hints from Horace” extravagantly high. That he foreboro 
to publish them after the success of Chlldo Harold was from no mlstnist 
of their value, but from feeling, as ho states, that he should bo “ heaping 
coals of fire upon his head ” if he were to put forth a sequel to his 
juvenile lampoon. He could no lunger lift his hand against meu who 
had grasped it in friendship, nor retain in an hour of triumph that 
literary bitterness which had been mainly excited by the mortification 
of failure. Niue years afterwards he resolved to print tho work with 
some omissions, and gravely maintained that it excelled the productions 
of his mature genius. “ As far,” he said, “ as versification goes it is 
good ; and on looking back at what I wrote about that period, I twa 
astonished to see bow little I have trained on. I wrote better then than ' 
now ; but that c^omes of my having fallen Into the atrocious bad taste of 
tho times.” The opinion of Mr. Hobhouse that tho “Hints” would 
require “a good deal of slashing” to adapt them to the passing hour, 
again led Lord Byron to suspend the publication, and the satire first 
saw the light in 1^1, seven years after tho author's death. No part of 
the poem Is much above mediocrity, and not a little is below it. The 
versification, which Lord Byron singles out for praise, has no distin- 
guishing excellence, and was surpassed by his later iambics In every 
metrical quality,— lii majesty, In melody. In freedom, and In spirit. 
Authors are frequently as had judges of their own works as men In 
general aiij, proverbially, in their own cause, and of all the literary 
hallucinations upon recoil there are none which exceed the mistaken 
preferences of Lord Byron. Shortly after the appearance of “The 
Corsair "he fancied that “English Bards” was still his masterpiece; 
when all his greatest works had been prodneedf he contended that hU 
translation from Bulcl was hit “grand perfonnaneo,— the best Uilng h« 
ever did in his life ; ” and throughout the whole of hU literary career he 
regarded these “Hints Am Horace” with the fondness whl^ parents 
m said to ihel for their least fkvourod ofispHng, 
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Atbstcc; CiLrucnix Co?!vknt, March 12, ISll 

Who would not laugh, if Lawrenco, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each flatter’d face, 

Abused his art, till Nature, with a bhish, 

Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brush 1 
Or, should some limner join, for show or sale, 

A maid of honour to a mermaid’s tail 1 
Or low Dubost* — as once the world has seen — 
Degrade God’s ci'eatures in his graphic spleen ? 

Not all that forced politeness, which defends 
Fools in their faults, could gag his grinning fiiends. 
Believe mo, MoschuR,^ like that picture seems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man’s dreams. 
Displays a crowd of figui'es incomplete, 

Poetic nightmares, mthout head or feet. 

Poets and tenters, as all oi-tista® know. 

May slioot a little with a lengthen'd bow ; 

We claim this mutual mercy for our task. 

And grant in turn the pardon which we ask ; 

ITumano caplti carvicem plctor equinara 
Jnnffero si velit, et vaiias Indnceio pluutns, 

Uadlqno collatis uiembris, at tiii-pltor aU’um 
l>c8lnat In piacem imiHcr formoRa supeme : 

Spectntum admlssi risiim tcncatis, ainlcl i* 

Oredlte. Piaones, istl tabulne fore librum 
Pcrsimllem, cujus, vclnt eogri somnla, vanaj 
Fln^ntur species, at ncc pcs, «ec capat ani 
Bedoatur fomne- Plctorlbns atqae 
Qaldlibet aadendi semper Italt mqua potostas, 

^iiaas, et Uaac venlam petlmu«!qae damusque vlcisKim ; 
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But make not monsters spring from gentle cloma-^ 
Birds breed not vipei*8, tigers nui’sc not lambs. 

A labour'd, long exordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot sj>eeohe8) but to paltry ends ; 

And nonsense iu a lofty note goes down, 

As pertness passes with a legal gown : 

Thus many a bard describe^ iu pompous strain 
'i'he clear brook babbling through tlic goodly plain : 
The groves of Granta, and her Gothic halls, 

King’s Coll., Cam’s stream, stain’d windows, and old w.i 
Or, in advent’ rous numbci*8, neatly aims 
To paint a i-ainbow, or — the river Tliames.^ 

You sketch a tree, and so perhaps nmy shine— 

But daub a fdiipTSTeek like an alehouse sign ; 

You plan a reuse — it dwindles to &pot ; 

d’hen glide down Grub-street — fasting and fo»-got ; 

Laugh’d into Lethe by some quaint Review, 

Wliose wit is never troublesome till— triic.^ 

In fine, to whatsoever you aspire, 

Let it at least be simple and entire. 

The greater portion of the rhyming tribe 
(Give ear, my friend, for thou liast been a scribe) 

Are led astray by some peculiar lure. 

I labour to be brief — become obscure ; 

One falls while following elegance too fust ; 

Another soars, inflated with bombast ; 

F»cd non at placidls coijant immitla ; non ut 
Serpentes avlbus geminentur, tlgribus ngnl. 

Inavplls gravibus plerumqne et nmgna professia 
rurpiircuR, late qni npleiuleat, unus et alter 
Assuitnr panuits ; cam lucus et orn Dlalia^ 

Et piYipenuitts aqu«n per anta3nofl ambitim agi'os, 

Ant fliimen llhenmn, ant plaviua describitur areas. 

Bed lUiDC non erat his locus: et fortasse cupressum 
Sci« aimiilare ; quid hoc, el fractia enatat oxspes 
Navlbus, lore dato qni ? amphora c<nplt 

Ins4titnl ; cumnte rota cur nreeus exit ? 

Benique sit quod vi.a, simplex dnntaxat et unura. 

Maxima pars vatum, pater, et Jtiveues pati'C dlgnl, 
Dedpinmr specie recti. Brevis esse Ubovo, 

Obsenrus fio: sectantom lovla, nervl 
BeMaut anlmlquet profosaus grandla, target ; 
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Too low a third crawls on, afmd to fly, 

Ho spina his subject to satiety ; 

Absurdly varying, he at last engraves 

Fish in tho woods, and boars beneath the waves ! 

Unless your care’s exact, your judgment nice, 
The Right from folly leads but into vice ; 

None are complete, all wanting in some part, 

Like certain tailors, limited in art. 

For galligaskins Slowshears is your man ; 

But coats must claim another ai-tisan.® 

Now this to me, I own, seems much the eame 
As Vulcan’s feet to bear Apollo’s fi'ame 
Or, wnth a fair complexion, to expose 
Black eyes, black ringlets, but — a bottle nose J, 

Dear authors ! suit your topics to your strength, 
And ponder well your subject, and its length 
Nor lift your load, before you’re quite aware 
What weight your shoulders '\Nill, or will not, bear. 
But lucid Order, and Wit’s siren voice, 

Await tho poet, skilful in his choice ; 

With n*ative eloquence he soars along, 

Grace in his thoughts, and music in his song. 

Let judgment teach him wisely to combine 
With future parts the now omitted line ; 

Borpit liumi, tutus nlmlum, tlmidusqne procellia: 
tpil varlare cuplt rein prodieialUor nnam, 

Ddpbinuin sylvls appingit, fluctlbns apruru. 

In vitium ducit culpw fuga, si caret arte, 
ilimilinm circa ludum faberumis ot ungues 
Exurlmct, ot moUea imltabltnr sere capllloa; 

I rifellx operis RUtonia, quia ponere totum 
Nosoiet. Hnnc ego me, si quid componere enrem, ’ 

Koii magis esse vellni, qnam pravo rivere naso, 
Spoctandum nlgrla octiUs nigroquo capillo. 

Sumito inateriom vestris, qul scrlbltls, equam 
Vlrlbns; et veraate dlu quid ferro recusent 
Qnld valeant humeri. Cul lecta potenter erit ros, 

Nec facundia dofleret hunc tiec lucldus ordo. 

Ordinls Ueec virtue erit et venua, aut ego fallor, 

Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentla did 
Rleraquo differat, et pirosena in tempua omittnt ; 

Hoc amet, hoc spemat promiflat carmlnls anctor. 

In verbis etta tennis cautusqne smndis: 
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This shall the author choose, or that reject, 
Precise iu style, and cautious to select : 

Xor slight applause will candid pens afford 
To him who furnishes a wanting w^ord. 

Then fear not if ’tis needful to produce 
Some term unknown, or obsolete in use, 

(As Pitt* has furnish’d us a word or two, 

AVhich lexicographers declined to do ;) 

So you indeed, with care, — (but be content 
To take this license rarely) — may invent. 

New w’ordfl find credit in these latter days, 

If neatly grafted on a Gallic phrase. 

Wliat Chaucer, Spenser did, we scarce refuse 
To Dryden’s or to Pope’s maturer muse. 

If you can n/id a little, say w'hy not, 

As well as William Pitt, and Walter Scott ] 

Since they, by force of rhyme and force of lungs, 
Em ich’d our island’s ill-united tongtfes ; 

Tis then — and shall be — lawful to present 
Reform in wTiting, as in parliameni 

As forests shed their foliage by degrees, 

So fade expressions which in season please ; 

And we and ours, alas ! 8we due to fate, 

And works and words but dwindle to a date. 
Though as a monarch nods, and commerce caUa, 
Impetuous rivers stagnate iu canals ; 


Pixerls efirregle, notum si cslHda vci'bum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. Si forte necesse ost 
Indiells moustrare recentibus abdlta rerum, 
Finifcre cinctuUs non exaudlta Cethegls 
CooUnget; dablturque lloentia sumpta pndenter ; 
£t nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidcm, al 
Gr»oo fonte cadant, psrce dctorta. Quid autem 
CsoUiO'Piautoque dabit Eomanus, adexnptam 
Yii^dllo Varioqafl f ego cur, acquirero pauea 
Si possum, in>'ideor*, enm lingua Gatoniaet Eunt 
Sermonem pairitun ditaverit, et nova rcrum 
Nomina protulOTlt? Licuit, semperque Uoebit, 
SiKnatum praesente jiota prcducere nomen. 

Ut aUvee foliis pronoa mutantur in annoa ; 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetua inteiit eatas, 
Ei iuvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 
Debemur mortl nos, nostraoue : aive reoeptna 
Terra Neptunns classes aquuonibus arce^ 

Begis opus; sterlllsve diu palui, aptaqot remis 
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Thougli swamps subdued, and marsbes drain’d, sustain 
The heavy ploug^ishare and the yellow grain, 

And rising ports along the busy shore 
Protect the vessel from old Ocean’s roar, 

All, all, must perish ; but, surviving last, 

The love of letters half preserves the past. 

True, some decay, yet not a few revive ; ® 

Though those shall sink, which now appear to thrive, 
As custom arbitiutes, whose shifting sway 
Our life and language must alike obey. 

The immortal wars which gods and angels wage. 

Are they not shown in Milton’s sacred page ] 

His strain will teach what numbers best belong 
To themes celestial told in epic song. 

The alow, sad stanza will correctly paint 
The lover’s anguish, or the friend’s complaint. 

But which deserves the laurel — rhyme or blank 1 
Which holds on Helicon the higher rank ? 

Let squabbling critics by themselves dispute 
This ]^int, as puzzling as a Chancery smt 

Satiric rhyme first sprang from selfish spleen. 

Tou douht-^oe Bidden, Pope, St. Patiick’s deau.^® 

Blank verse is now, with one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 


Ylcinns nrbes alit, et grave sentit aratnun : 

Beu carHiim nmtavit iniqimm frugfbus tuunis, 

Doctus iter meltas; mortalia facta peribimt : 

Keiinm sermonum stet Honos, et ^-atia viva.T. 

Malta renaseentar. quse jam ceddei'e ; cadentqae, 
Cue nunc aunt in mmoro vocabula, al vulet usus, 
Quem penes arbltrium eat, et Jus, et norma loquendi. 
Rea gewtcc rogumque ducamque et tvistia bella, 

Quo scrlbl possent numero, monstmvit Homenis. 

Veraibus impariter Junctis queiimonia prlmuiu ; 
Post etlam inciusa est voti aententia compos. 

Quia tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
urammatlcl oertant, et adhue sub judice Us est. 

Archilocum proprio raises armavit iambo; 

Huno soed oepere pedem grandeaque cothurni, 
Altemis aptum aermonlbus, et po^larcs 
Vincentem strepltua, et natum rebua agendia. 
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Though mad Almanzor rhymed in Dryden’s days, 
No dng-song hero rants in modem plays ; 

Whilst modest Comedy her verse foregoes 
For jest and^iw^^ in very middling prose. 

Not that oiu’ Bens or Beaumonts show the worse, 

Or lose one point, because they wrote in vei'se, 

But so Thalia pleases to appear, 

Poor virgin ! (harun’d some twenty times a year ! 

Whate’er the scene, let this advice have wcigltt 
Adapt your language to your hero’s state. 

At times Melpomene forgets to groaii, 

And brisk Thalia takes a serious tone ; 

Nor unregarded will the act pass by 
Where angry Townly ^ lifts hi.s voice on high. 

Again oui* Shakspeare limits verse to kings, 

W’hen common prose will seiwe for common tilings ; 
And lively Hal resigns heroic ire, 

To ‘‘hollowing Hotspur and his sceptred sire, 

'Tig not enough, ye bards, with all your art. 

To polish poems ; they must touch the heart : 
Where'er the scene bo laid, whate’or the song, 

Still let it bear the hearer's soul along ; 

Command your audience or to smile or weep, 
Whiche’er may pleaso you — anything but .sleep. 

Musa dedit fiflihua divoa, pucrosqnc dconim, 

Et pugUem victoretn, et equum c«rt amine iiHinnni, 

Et juvenum curas, et lihera vina referre. 

l)o«criptas aervare viceK, nperumqnc colores, 

C‘iir ego, s) noqneo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? 

Cnr nescire, puilens prnvc, qiiam diHccro malo ? 

exponi t)*a^ieia res comiai non viUt; 

Indlgnatur ifem privatia, ac proiw socco 
HignU carminibns narrari ccena Tliyeatw. 

8iugiila qiifijqtie locum teneant sortita docentrr. 

Interdnm tamon et voeem comoedla tollit, 

Iratmjque Chivmcs tnmldo dclitlgftt ore : 

Et tragkna pleniinquo dnlct aennono pcdcstrl. 

Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exnl, u torque 
Projiclt ampullae, et seaqulp^alia verba; 

Si enrat cor apoctemla tetigtaao querela. 

Non satis cat pwlehra esse poemata; dnlcla snnto, 

Et quocunque volent, anlmum audttoria agunto. 

Ut Hdentibus arrldent, ita Sentibus adflent 
Ifumant ruUus; «i yU roe flere dolenduro eat 
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The poet cluinia our tears ; butj by his leave, 

Before I shed them, let me see him giieve. 

If banish’d Romeo feign’d nor sigh nor tear, 

Lull’d by his languor, I should sleep or sneer. 

Sad words, no doubt, become a serious face, 

And men look angry in the proper place. 

At double meanings folks seem wondrous sly, 

And sentiment presciibes a pensive eye ; 

For nature form’d at firat the inward man, 

And actors copy nature — when th«y can. 

She bids the beating heart with rapture bound, 

Raised to the stars, or levell’d with the ground ; 

And for expression’s aid, ’Kis said, or sung, 

She gave our mind’s interpreter — the tongue, 

Who, worn with use, of late would fain dispense 
(At least in theatres) with common sense; 

O’crwhelm with sound the boxes, gallery, pit, 

And raise a laugh with anything — but wit. 

To skilful winters it ■will much import, 

Whence spring their scenes, from common life or court; 
Whether they seek applause by smile or tear, 

To dmw ft Lying Valet,” or a “ Lear,” 

A sage, or rakish youngster wild from school, 

A wandering “ Pei'egrine,” or plain “ John Bull 
All persons please when nature’s voice prevails, 

Scottish or Irish, born in Wilts or Wales. 


PHmiim ipsl tibi ; tunc tua rae Infortunia liodent 
Telephe, vel Pelen, male si mandata loqinJrls, 

Aiit dormltabo, aut ridebo ; tristla moestum 
Viiltura verba decent ; iralnra, plena mlnarum ; 
laideuteni, lasciva; Bcvomm, scria dictu. 

Format enlm natnra prius nos Intua ad omnem 
Fortunarum habltum ; jurat, aut impellot ad iram* 
Aut od hiumira mceroi-o eravi deducit, et angit; 
Post effort animt motus Intorprete lingua. 

Si dlcentU arunt fortunis absona dicta, 

Romani tollent eqaltes, pedltesque cachinnum. 

Intererit multum, llavuane loquatur an heroa ; 
Matumne lenex, an adhuo fiorente juventa 
Fervldus ; an matrona potena. an sedula nutrix ; 
Mercatome vagus. ctiUome vlrentis ageUi; 

Calchus an Asaynus; ThebiH nntritiia, an Argls. 
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Or follow common fame, or forge a plot 
Who cares if mimic heroes lived or not 1 
One precept serves to regulate the scene : — 

Make it appear as if it mi^lu have been. 

If some Drawcansir^^ you aspii*e to draw, 

Pi’esent him raving, and above all law : 

If female furies in your scheme are plann’d, 

Macbeth’s fierce dame is ready to your hand ; 

For tears and treachery, for good and evil, 

Constance, King RieWd, Hamlet, and the Devil I 
But if a new design you daiD essay, 

And freely wander from the beaten way, 

True to your charactei*s, till all be past, 

Preserve consistency from firat to lost. 

Tis hard to venture where our betters fail. 

Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale ; 

And yet, perchance, 'tis wiser to prefer 
A hackney’d plot, than choose a new, and eiT ; 

Yet copy not too closely, but record, 

More justly, thought for thought than woi*d for word 
Nor trace your prototype tlirough nan’ow ways, 

But only follow where he merits praise. 

For you, young bard ! whom luckless fete may lead 
To tremble on the nod of all who I'ead, 

Ere your first score of cantos time unrolls, 

Beware — for God’s sake, don’t begin like Bowles 


Aut fiunsm seqaere, aut sibi oonvenientia 6n;^, 
Scriptor. llonoraturo 8i furte reponls AchiUem * 
Impiger, iracandas, inexorabilis aeer, 

Jura neget sibi nata. nihil non arroget armis. 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque; fleblUe Ino; 

Perfidna Ixion; lo vaga; tristia Oivaies; 

St quid inexpertum soeitse coramlttls, et audea 
Personam formare novnm : aervetur ad imum 
Qualls ab incepto procosscrit, et sibl eonstet. 

Plfficito est pro|^e oommunla dlcere ; tuque 
Rectias lllacum carmen dediicls in actus, 

Qnam ft proferrea ignota indlctaqne primus. 
Publica tuatezies pmati juris ertt, at 
Neo otfoa rUeni patnlumqae moraberis orbem ; 
Nee rerbum verbo enrabis reddere Ildus 
Interpres, nee desUies imitator in arctnm 
Unde ped^ proferre pudor vetet, aut operli lea. 
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** Awake a louder and a loftier strain,” — 

And pray, what follows from his boiling bi'aiu ? — 

He sinks to Southey’s level in a trice, 

“Whoso epic mountains never fail in mice ! 

Not so of yore awoke your mighty sire 
The temper’d warblings of his master-lyre ; 

Soft as the gentler breathing of the lut^, 

“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit ” * 

Ho speaks, but, as his subject swells along, 

Earth, Heaven, and Hades echo with the song.*^ 

Still to the midst of things he hastens on. 

As if we witness’d all already done ; 

Leaves on his path whatever seems too mean 
To raise the subject, or adorn tlie scene ; 

Gives, as each page improves upon the sight, 

Not smoke from brightness, but from daikness — light 
And truth and fiction witli such art compounds, 

We know not where to fix their several bounds. 

If you would please the pxiblic, deign to heai’ 

What soothes the many-headed monster’s ear: 

If your heart triumph when the hands of all 
Applaud in thunder at the cuiiain’s fall, 

Deserve those plaudits-— study nature’s page, 

And sketch the striking traits of cveiy age ; 

While varying man and vaiying ycai's unfold 
Life’s little tale, so oft, so vainly told ; 

Noc sic inciples, rt scriptor CycllcHs olini : 

“ Fortimam Priam! cantaljo, at iiobile iKtllum.” 

Quid dignura tanto fert’t hie promlaHor hlutu ? 

Parturlunt raontca: nascetiir ridiculns mus. 

Quanto rcctiiiH hie, qul nil molitur inepte! 

** Dio mlhl, Musa, virum captrc post tempera Trojie, 

Qul mores homlnum rauUonim vldit, et urbes.’' 

Non fiimum ex fhlgore, sod cx Aimo dare lucuiu 
Cogitat, ut spodosa dchinc mlracula promat, 

Andphaton, Scyllamquo, eteum Cyclope Charybdlm, 

Nec redltum Dlomcdis ab intcritn Meloai^ri, 

Nec gomino bePinn Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 

Semper ad eventum festhmt; ct in mediae res 
Non socus RC notas, audltorem rapit, ct qu® 

Desperat tractata nitoscere poase, rellnquit; 

Atque Ita menUtur, aic voris falsa remiscot, 

Primo ne medium, medio no dlscrepet imum. 

Tn, quid ego ot populus meeum desiderot, aodh 
Si plauHoris ogftd^aulsM manontis, et usque 
Sowuri, douce cantor, Vos jdaudite, dicat; 

^tsds cidusque notaudl stuU Ubl mores, 
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Observe his simple chilclbooda dawning days, 

His pmnks, his pmte, his playmates, and his plays ; 
Till time at length the mannish tyro weans, 

And pinmcnt vice outstrips his tardy teens ! 

Behold him Freshman ! forced no more to gi’OiUi 
O’er Viigil’s devilish verses and his owti ; 

PiTiyers are too tedious, lectm^es too abstnise, 

He flies from Tavell’s frown to “ Fordliam’s Mews 
(Unlucky Tuvcll ! doom'd to daily cai*cs 
By pugilistic pupils, and by boars,) 

Fines, tutors, tasks, conventions threat in vain, 
Befoi’e hounds, huntere, and Newmiuket plaiu. 
Rough with his elders, with his equals rash, 

Civil to 8harpoi*s, prodigal of cash ; 

Constant to nought — save hazard and a whore, 

Yet cursing both — for both have made him sore ; 
Unread (unless, since books beguile disease, 

The p — X becomes his i»assage to degi'ees) ; 

Fool’d, pillaged, duim’d, he w^astes bis term away, 
And unexpell'd, perhaps, retires M.A. ; 

Master of arts ! as and cluhs^ proclaim, 

Where scarce a blackleg bcai-s a brighter name ! 

Launch'd into life, extinct his early ftre, 

He apes the selfish pmdence of Iiis sire ; 

MaiTiee for money, chooses fiicnds for mnk, 

Buys land, and shrewdly tnists not to the Bank ; 
Sits in the Senate ; gets a son and heir ; 

Sends him to Harrow, for liimself was there. 

Mute, though he votes, unless when call’d to cheer, 
His sou’s BO sharp — he’ll sec the dog a peer ! 


MoWlIbusqac Hecor naturln dandus ct aimis. 
Jlcddere qui voces jam bcH poer, et pedo ccJlo 
f^ignat htunutn : gestit parioufl collTidoro, et imm 
t'olU^t ac pontt temers, et mutstur iu benui. 

ItoDerbis luvenis, tandem cuaiode remoto, 

Gandet eqnfs caoibuaquc, et aprici graraine campl ; 
Cemi* In vltlnm flectl, monitoribus asper, 

TJtUinm tardus provlaor, prodlgus foria, 

Babllmis, cupidnsque, et amata relinqnere pemix. 

Cfmyersifr stndlls. etas anlmufiqtie vlrllis 
Qoicrit open, ctamlcUlai luservlt henort ; 
Commlalsae cavet quod mox mntare laboi^t 
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Manhood docliiioB— ago palsies every limb ; 

He quits the sceue—or else the scene quits him ; 
Sci'apcs wealth, o’er each deporting penny giieves, 
And avai’ice seiiies all ambition loaves ; 

Counts cent per cent, and smiles, or vainly frets, 

O’er liooi'ds diminished by young Hopeful’s debts ; 
Weighs well and wisely what to sell or buy, . 
Complete in all life’s lessons — but to die ; 

Peevish and spiteful, doting, hoi-d to please, 
Commending evei*y time, save times like these ; 
Crazed, querulous, for.saken, half forgot, 

Expires unwept — is buried— lot him rot 1 

But from the Drama let me not digress, 

Nor spare my precepts, though they please you loss. 
Though woman weep, and hai'dest hcai-ts are stirr’d, 
"When what is done is mther seen than heard, 

Yet many deeds preserved in history’s page 
Are better told than acted on the stage ; 

The ear sustains what shocks the timid eye, 

And horror thus subsides to sympathy. 

True Briton all beside, I here am Frcncli— 
Bloodshed ’tia surely better to retrench ; 

The gladiatorial gore wo teach to flow 
In ti’agie scene disgusts, though but in show ; 

We hate the carnage while we see the trick, 

And hud small sympathy in being sick. 

Not on the stage the regicide Macbeth 
Appals an audience with a monarch’s death ; 


Multft senam conveufiuit iiicoiunioda ; vel quod 
Qn»>rit, et inveutis miser abstloet, kc timet nti ; 
Ve.l quod ixia omnes timide goliduquo miuiaU'at, 
iJilatwr, spe longus, hiers, avidusque futuri ; 
DitticiHs, quttJi'ulus, luudator temporis actl 
He puero, oastigator ccusorque minorura. 

Miuta forunt airtjl veulenteb coimnoda socurn, 
Multa I'ocodentes adlmunt. No forto senlles 
Mandenturjuveni paites, paeroquo viriles, 
Semper in odjunctis, ravoqne morabimur aptls. 

Ant agltur res in scenlg, ant acta refertur, 
Begnius irritant anlmos demlsaa per aurora 
Quam qino snnt ocnlls subjcctn fldellbiis, et qu» 
Ipso sibi tradlt spectator. Non tamon lutua 
DIgna promes In sconam ; sauUaqtTo tollea 
Ex octuii, auro mox Mivet taouadla praaeas. 
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To gaze when sable Hubert threats to sear 
Toung Arthur’s eyes, can oura or nature heart 
A haltier'd heroine-^ Johnson sought to slay — 

We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play, 

And (Heaven bo praised!) our tolerating times 
Stint iiict unorphoses to pantomimes ; 

And Lewis’ self, with all hia sprites, would quake 
To change Earl Osmond’s negro to a snake ! 

H 'Cause, in scenes exciting joy or mof, 

^^'e loathe the action whicii exceeds belief : 

And yet, God knows ! what may not authom do, 
Whose postscripts prate of dyeing heroines blue t” 

Above all things, Dan Poet, if you can, 

Eke out your acts, I pmy, with moii-jil man, 

Nor call a ghost, unless some cui'sed scrape 
Must open ten trap-dooi*s for your esca))e. 

Of all the monstrous things I’d fain forbiil, 

I loathe an opera worse than Dennis did 
Wliere good and evil persons, right or wrong, 

Rii^o, love, and aught but moralise, in song. 

Hail, last memorial of our foreign friends, 

Wliich Gaul allows, and still Hesperia lends ! 
Napoleon’s edicts no erabai*^o lay 
On whores, spies, singers, wisely shipp’d away. 

Our giant capital, whose squai’es are spread 
Mliere rustics earn’d, and now may beg, their bread. 
In all iniquity is grown so nice, 

It scorns amusements which are not of price. 

Hence the pert ghopkeex)er, whose throbbing ear 
Aches with orchestras which he pays to hear, 

AVhom shame, not sympathy, forbids to snore, 

His anguish doubling by his owm ** encore ; ” 
Squee 25 ed in Fop’s Alley,’' jostled by the beaux. 
Teased with his hat, and trembling mr his toes; 

Ne pneros comm populo Modes tnicldet; 

Acrt hitmana palAio &)qn»t exta ncfaiitifl Atrens; 

Aut In avem Progtie vertatur, Codmtis In anguem, 
Qnodcnnqno ostendls mihi eic, incredulufl odi. 

Neve minor, neu lit quinto productlor actu 
Fabnlft, qti« poecl vult, et spe^ta reponl. 

K«e Hens interalt, nisi dignus rindioe no4ns 
lariderit. * s ♦ v * 
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Scarce wrestles through the night, nor tastes of ease, 
Till the dropp’d curtain gives a glad release : 

^\'hy this, and more, he suffei’s — can yc guess ! — 
Because it costs him dear, and makes him dress ! 

So prosper eunuchs from Etimscan schools: 

Give us but fiddlers, and they’re sure of foots ! 

Ere scenes were play'd by many a reverend clerk-* 
(What harm, if David danced before the ark?)-^ 

In Christmas revels, simi>le comitr}" folks 
Were pleased with morrice'inuinm’ry and coarse jokes. 
Improving years, with things no longer knowm, 
Produced ])litho Punch and merry Madame Joan, 

Who still frisk on with feats so lewdly low, 

'Tis strange Benvolio-® suffers such a show; 
Suppressing peer ! to whom each-vice gives place, 
Oaths, boxing, begging,— all, save rout and race. 

Farce follow'd Comedy, and reach'd her prime, 

In ever-laughing Foote’s fantastic time: 

^lad wag ! who pardon’d none, nor spared the best, 
And turn’d some very serious tilings to jest. 

Nor church nor state escaped his public sneers, 

Arms nor the gown, priests, lawyers, volunteers: 

Alas, poor Yorick 1 " now for ever mute 1 
AVhoover loves a laugh must sigh for Foote. 

We smile, perforce, when histrionic scones 
Ape the swoln dialogue of kings and queens, 

When “ Crononhotonthologos must die,” 

And Arthur struts in mimic majesty. 

Moschus ! \sdth whom once more’l hope to sit, 

And smile at folly, if wo can’t at wit ; 

Yes, friend ! for thee 111 quit my cynic coll, 

And bear S^^lft’s motto, “Vive la bagatelle ! ” 

Which charm’d our days in each .^gean clime, 

As oft at homo, with revelry and rhyme. 

Then may Euphrosyno, who sped the past, 

Soothe tliy life’s scenes, nor leave thee in the lost; 

But fiml in thine, like pagan Plato’s bed,''< 

Some meiTy manuscript of mimea, when dead. 
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; to Diuma Jot ug bead our eyes, 

IS^ere fetter u by whk Walpole low ebe lies 
Corruption foil’d her, for she fear’d her glance ; 
Bocorum left her for an opera dance ! 

Yet Chesterfield,® whose pohsh'd pen inveighs 
’Cainst lau^ter, fo^ht f&: freedom to our plays ; 
Uncheck’d^ megiicaa of pstrioian brains, 

And do&ess of lord ohamberkios. 

Bepeal that act ! again let Humour roam 
Wdd o’er the stage— we’ve time for tears at home ; 
Let Archer " plant the horns on Sullen’s^' brows, 
And ** Estifrmia ” gull her ** Copper spouse ; 

The moral’s scant— hut that may be excused, 

Hen go not to be lectured, but amused. 

Hev^ om our plays dispose to good or ill 
Hust wear a head in want of Willis’ skill 
Ay, but HacUeath’s example — ^psha ! — no more t 
It form’d no thieves- -the thief was form’d before 
And f^ite of puiitana and Collier’s curse, ^ 

Plays make mankind no better, and no woi'se. 

Then spare our stage, ye methodistic men ! 

Nor bum damn’d Drury if it rise again. 

But why to brain-scorch’d toots thus appeal 1 
<kn heavenly mercy dwell with earthly zeal l 
For times ot fire and fs^ot let them hope ! 

Ilmea dear alike to puntan or pope. 

AdS pious Calvin saw Servetus blaze, 

So would new sects on newer victims gaze, 

$r«a now the songs of Solyma begin ; 

m cants, perplex’d apologist of sin 1 

ttie Lord’s servant olmtens whom he loves, 
kicAs,** whm:e Baiter only " ahoves.” ^ 

Wlmm ni^aie 80 wntes, that eve^ dunce, 
lkraptoe 4 thiw do the same at once j 
after and Htteu na^ 

Ajid tire^ ijttiras, ihe ootoonA friik. ry 

JBx neio j&ebiXB mma se^uftr, at Abl 
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Lei pastoral bo domb ; for wbo cau bopo 
To match the youUiful eclogues of our Popel 
Yet his and Phillips’ faults, of different kind. 

For art too rude, for nature too refined, 

Instruct how hard the medium ’tia to hit 
'Twixt too much polish and too coarse a wH. 

A vulgar scribbler, certes, stands disgraced 
lu this nice age, when all aspire to taste ; 

The dirty lanraage, and the noisome jest, 

Which pleased in Swift of yore, wo now detest ; 
Proscribed not only in the world polite, 

But even too nasty for a city knight ! 

Peace to Swift’s faults 1 his wit hath mode them pass, 
Unmateh’d by all, save matchless Hudibi-ua ! 

■NMiose author is perhaps the we meet, 

Who from our couplet lopp’d two final feet ; 

Nor less in merit than the loiter line, 

This measure moves a favouiite of the Nine. 

Though at first view eight feet may seem in vain 
Form’d, save in ode, to bear a serious strain, 

Yet Scott bas shown our wondering isle of late 
This measure shrinks not from a theme of weight, 

And, varied skilfully, surpasses for 
Heroic rhyme, but most in love and war, 

Whose Metuations, tender or sublime, 

Are curb’d too much by long-recurring rhyme. 


Ne velat Inn&ti trivll»,ae pene forenjns, 

Ant tdmiam taaeds Juvei^tiir VBTsibua tiaquam, 
AutlfiiAmnda en^Ut. ignomMosaqae diots. 
Ctflm^tiatar ^boa est eqniu, et pater, et res : 
N«o, ri quid ftfod (Metis nreW et ancis emptor, 
wsolpittai aaUmis, donantve corona. 

ByBtoa lom fueti sufta^eotiL Tooatnr iamtms, 

Pes etiof ! unde etiasa tiimeme aeereseere Juasit 
senos tedded 

Prlsuia ad extieintaa sm : non tia pridem, 
Tamtar ut panic graviorqae veairet ad aarw, 
stabOea injura patema reoepit 
CTeumiMuaetpsIWf nanut de aede seoimda 
fJedc^aattfomseriatlter. HicetluAeri 
Eafi. 
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Hut many a skilful judge abliors to see, 

Whai few admire — iiTogularity. 

This some vouchsafe to pardon ; but ’tis hard 
When such a word contents a British bard. 

And must the bard bis glowing tlioughts con 
Lest censure hover o’er some faulty line ? 
Kemove wbate’er a critic may suspect. 

To gain the paltiy suiiragc of ‘'corirct V' 

Or prune the spirit of each daring phnise, 

To fly from error, not to merit praise ? 

Yc, who seek finisliM models, never conse, 

By day and night, to read tlie works of Greece. 
But our good fathers never bent their brains 
To hcatlicn Greek, content with native stmins. 
The few who read a page, or us^*d a pen, 

Were satisfied with Cliaucer and old Ben ; 

The jokes and numbers suited to their taste 
AVoro quaint and careless, anything hut chaste ; 
Yet whether light or wrong the ancient rules, 
It will not do to call our fathers fools ! 

Though you and I, who eruditely know 
To separate the elegant and low, 

Can also, when a hobbling line appears, 

Detect with fingers, in default of cai’s. 

In sooth I do not know, or gi'eatly care 
To learn, who our firet English strollers were; 
Or if, till roofs received the vagrant art. 

Our Muse, like that of Thespis, kept a cart ; 

Non quivif? videt iniinodiiljita pocmata judex ; 

I't data lloinaniH venla cat iridigua poctis. 

Idcircoiio vager, ficribamque licenter? an omnes 
Visuros peccuta puiera mca; tutus, et intra 
Spein venitu cautnsV vitavi denique cnl])ani, 

Non liiudcin mcnii. Vos exemplaria Gneca 
Noctuniil versato manu, versate (liurnL 
At vestri proavi I’lnntinus ct numcros ct 
Loudnvere siUes ; iiimlum patienter ntruinquo, 

Nu dii’nin stiiUo, ndrati ; si mode ego ct. vo.s 
Sciiiius imirhamiiu Icpido Wiponcrc dictn, 
Legilinmnupie suimui digitis callcinuH ot tiiiU'. 

Ignotuin tragirjc genus Invciiiwie Gania iite 
Dicitiir, et plaustris vexisse poenmta TkeHptB, 
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But this is certain, since our Shakspeare’s days, 
There’s pomp enough, if little else, in plays ; 

Nor will Melpomene ascend her throne 
Without high heels, white plume, and Bristol stone. 

Old comedies still meet with much applause, 
Though too licentious for dramatic laws ; 

At least, we modems, wisely, 'tis confest. 

Curtail, or silence, the lascivious jest. 

Wliate’er their follies, and their faults beside, 

Our enterprising bai'ds pass nought untried ; 

Nor do they merit slight applause who choose 
An English subject for an English muse, 

And leave to minds which never dare invent 
French flippancy and German sentiment. 

Where is that living language which could claim 
Poetic more, as philosopliic, fame. 

If all our bards, more patient of delay, 

Would stop, like Pope, to poli.sli by tlie way ? 

Lords of the quill, whoso critical assaults 
O’erthrow whole quartos with their quires of faidts, 
Who soon detect, and mark where er we fail, 

And prove our marble with too nice a null ! 

Demociitus himself was not so had ; 

lie only thought, but you would make, us mad ! 


Quib canei*cnt agercntqnc pcrnucti faicibus ora. 
Rost linnc persona) palla)»iue repertor lionesto 
yEscliyluB, et modlcis instravit pnlpita tisoi.s, 

Kt docuit magnumqiic loqul, nitlque ootliurno. 

SucccssU votus his conioidia, non alne multa 
Laude; sod in vitlum libcrtas excldit, et vim 
Dignara lege regi: lex est acceptn; cborusqne 
Turpltcr obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 

Nil Intentaturn nostri liqiiere poefjn; 

Ncc mininumi inemere deens, vestigia Gnoca 
Ansi deseroro-, et cclebrarc domostica facta ; 

Vel qui piwlcxtiig, vol qui docncre togatas, 

Nec virtute furet clarisvo potentins arniia, 

Qiiain lingua, Latiuin, si non offeuderct unimi- 
qneninue p(X;tanim lima) labor, et moj'a. Vos, b 
I'oniplllus sanguis, cjirmeu reprehend itc, quod non 
Multa dies ct multa litura coercuit, atque 
Rr®sectum 4ecics non castigavit ad unguem. 
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Btit tnitli to say, most rhymers rarely guard 
Against that ridicule they deem so hai’d ; 

In person negligent, they wear, from sloth, 

Beards of a week, and nails of annual growth ; 
Beside in garrets, fly from those they meet, 

And walk in alleys, rather than the street. 

With little rhyme, less reason, if you please, 
The name of poet may he got with ease, 

So that not tuns of helleboinc juice 
Shall ever turn your head to any use ; 

Write but like Wordsworth, live beside a Lake, 
And keep your bushy locks a yeai- from Bloke 
Then print your book, once more return to town, 
And boys shall hunt your hardship up and do\m 

Am I not wise, if such some poets* plight. 

To purge in spring — ^like Bayes^ — before I write? 
If this precaution soften’d not my bile, 

I know no scribbler with a madder style ; 

Bui since (perhaps my feelings are too nice) 

I cannot purchase fame at such a price, 

I’ll labour gratis as a grinder’s wheel, 

And, blunt myself, give edge to others’ steel, 

Nor write at all, unless to teach the art 
To those rehearsing for the poet’s part ; 

From Horace show the pleasing paths of song, 
And from my own example — what is wrong. 

Iiigenluro miHeri quia fortuimtiuB aito 
Credit, et excludlt aanos llelicone poetos 
I>eraocritu» ; bona pars non ungues ponere curai 
Nou barbam : seoreta petit loca, balnea vitat 
Nanciscetiu* enlm pretlum noraenque poetits, 

SI tribu)* Anticyris caput inaenabUe iiunquain 
Tonsorl hieino commiserit. O ego laovus, 

Qul pnrgur bUem sub veml boram ! 

Non aliiw faceret meRofa poemata : vemm 
Nil tanti eat; ergo fungar vice eotis, acutum 
Reddere qiiBB fcrrjm valet, exsora Ipna Bocandl : 

Munus et officlum, nil acrlbeiw Ipse, docebo; 

Unde parentur op^ ; quid alat f<n*n)etqnc poehim; 

Quid dcceat, quid non; quo viituSL quo ferat ettor. 

Scribendi reete, sapere cat et prmripinm et fona. 

Eem tibl poterunt osteodere ebarta : 

Verbaqne pr<wisfun i«ia InvIU Seqaentar^ 
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Tliough modem practice eoraetimes differs qnite, 
'Tia just as well to tliink before you write ; 

Let every book that suits your theme be read, 

So shall you trace it to the foUntain-hcad. 

Ho who has leam’d the duty w’hich he owes 
To friends and country, and to pai*don foes; 

Who models his deportment as may best 
Accord with brother, sire, or stranger guest ; 

Who takes our laws and worehip as they are. 

Nor roars reform for senate, church, and bar ; 

In practice, rather than loud precept, >vise, 

Bids not his tongue, but heaH, philosophise : 

Such is the man the poet should rehearse, 

As joint exemplar of his life and Verse. 

Sometimes a sprightly wit, and tale well told, 
Without much gi’ace, or weight, or oi t, will hold 
A longer empire o’er the public mind 
Than sounding tnfies, empty, though refineil. 

Unhappy Greece ! thy sons of ancient days 
The muse may celebrate with perfect praise, 

Wlioso generous children narrow’d not their heaiis 
With commerce, given alone to arms and arts. 

Our boys (save those whom public schools compel 
To ^^long and short before they’re taught to spell) 
From frugal fathers soon imbibe by rote, 
penny saved, my lad, ’s a penny got.” 

Qul didicit patiine qtiid deboat, et quid amicig ; 

Quo sltamore pareus, quo iVatcr amaudus, et hospeg ; 
Quod sU oonsci'iptl, quod Judlcls officium ; quse 
Partes in bellum miesl ducis ; ille profecto 
Beddere persoueo sclt convenientia culque. 

Eesplcere exemplar vlto. moramque jubebo 
Doctoi imltatorem, et vivas bine duoeft vocof . 

Interdwn »pe<dofla locli. moralaque recta 
Fabulfty miUIua yenerls, sine pondere et arte, 

Valditu oblectat p<^ulam, mellusque moratur, 

Qnam versn* ino^e rerum nu^ue canor®. 

Grails Ingenlum, Oralis dedlt ore rotimdo 
Musa loqtil, prjeter Uudem xmlllns avaris. 

pnm longls rationibns assem 
Blacunt In partes centum dldncero ; dlcat * 

FiUns Alblni, Si de quineunee remota est 
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Bab© of a city birth I from sixpence take 

The third, how much will the remainder make ? — 

** A gi’oat.” ' ** Ah, bravo I Dick hath done the sum ! 
He’ll swell my fifty thousand to a plum.” 

They whose young souls I’eceive this rust betimoa, 
Tis clear, are fit for anything but rhymes; 

And Locke will tell you, that the father’s right 
Who hides all verses from his children’s sight ; 

For poet 5 (says this sage,®® and many more,) 

Make sa 1 mechanics with their lyric lore ; 

And Delphi now, however rich of old, 

Discovers little silver, and less gold. 

Because Parnassus, though a mount divine, 

Is poor as Irus,*^ or an Irish mine.**® 

Two objects always should the poet move, 

Or one or both, — to please or to improve. 

Whate’er you teach, be brtef, if you design 
For om’ remembrance your didactic line ; - 
Beclnndance places inoinory on the rack, 

For brains may be o’erloaded, like tlie back. 

Fiction does best when taught to look like truth. 
And fairy fables bubble none but youth : 

Expect no credit for too wondrous tales, 

Since Jonas only springs alive from whales ! 

Young men with aught hut elegance dispense ; 
Maturer years require a little souso. 


Uacia, quid supe rat? poterat dixif^ge— Trlens. Luf 
Rem poteria serv-are taam. Redlt tmeia : quid fit ? 
Semlfl. An hjBc anlmos «rugo et cm*a pecuU 
Cum seracl imbiierit, sporamus carraina fingi 
PosKe llnenda cetlro, ti Icv^I Berranda cupresso? 

Aut prodoiwo volunt, aut dclectxtre ix)etffi ; 

Aut Kimifi et jtKumda et Idonea dicore vltfe, 
Qiildquld pruBcipies, esto brevis: nt clto dicta 
Perclplant animl doclles, teneantquo fideles. 

Omne aupervaonum pleno de pect^ manat. 

Plcta voluptatifl causa, sint proxlma verts : 

Nee, quodcunquo poscat slbl fiabula crcdl 
Neu prana® Lami® vivum puenim extrabat alvo, 
Centurt® aeniorum agitant expertia firngis^ 

Celsl praatarennt austeia poemata Rbamnea. 
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To end at once : — ^that bard for all is fife 
AVbo mingles well instiniction with his wit ; 

For him reviews shall smile, for him o’orflow 
Ulie patronage of Paternoster-row ; 

His book, with Longman’s liberal aid, shall pass 
(Who ne’er despises books that bring him brass) ; 
Through three long weeks the taste of London lead, 
And cross St. George’s Channel and the Tweeel. 

But every thing has faults, nor is’fe unknown 
That harps and fiddles often lose their tone. 

And wayward voices, at their owner’s call, 

With all his best endeavours, only squall; 

Dogs blink their covey, fiints withhold the spark, 

And double-barrels (damn them !) miss their mai'k.'*^ 

Where frequent beauties strike the reader’s view. 
We must not quaiTel for a blot or two; 

But pai’don equally to books or men, 

The slips of human nature, and the pen. 

Yet if an author, spite of foe or friend. 

Despises all advice too much to mend, 

But ever twangs the same discordant string, 

Give him no quarter, how'soe’er he sing. 

Let Havord’s'^ fiite o'ertake him, who, for once, 
Produced a* play too dashing for a dunce : 

At first none deem’d it his ; but when his name 
Announced the fiict — what then ?— it lost its fame. 

Orane tullt punctum, qui raUcuit utile dulci 
Rectorem delectando, parltcrque inoneudo. 
lUc merot lera liber Soslls; hie et raai-o transit, 

Et longutn noto scrlptori prorogat ©vuin. 

Sunt dellota tamen, quibns Ij^novisse vollmns ; 

Nam neqne chorda sonum reddit quern vultmanns et mens, 
Poflcentiqne p^vem persftpe remittit acutuni ; 

Nec serai^r mriot qnodcunque mlnahitur arcus. 

Verum nbl plura nltent in carmine, non ego panda 
Offendar mftcuUs, quas aut inenria fudtt, 

Aut Immana parum cavH natura. ergo? 

Ut Bcriptor at peccat idem ItbraHua usque, 

Qimmvii est monitna, venia caret; ut cliharoodna 
Ridetur, chorda oui semper oberrat eadem t 
Sic mihl, qni mnltum eesaat, fit ClKmllus file, 

^oem b» terve bouoffl cum ^ miror; et Idein 
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Though all deplore when Milton deigns to doze, 

In a long work ’tia fair to steal repose. 

As pictures, so shall poems be ; some stand 
The Clitic eye, and please when neai* at hand ; 

But othei'S at a distance strike the sight ; 

This seeks the shade, but that demands tlio light, 

Nor dreads the connoisseur’s fastidious view, 

Bat, ton times scnitinised, is ten times new. 

Parnassian pilgiims I ye whom chance, or choice, 
Hath led to listen to the Muse’s voice, 

Receive this counsel, and be timely wise ,• 

Few reach the summit which before you lies. 

Our church and state, our courts and camps, concede 
Reward to veiy moderate heads indeed I 
In these plain common sense will travel far ; 

All are not Erskines who mislead the bar : 

But poesy between the best and woi’st 
No medium knows ; you must be last or first ; 

For middling poets’ miserable volumes 

Are damu’d alike by gods, and men, and columns.^^ 

Again, my Jeffrey ! — as that sound inspires, 

How wakes my bosom to its wonted fires ! 

Fires, such as gentle Caledonians feel 

When Southrons writhe upon their critic wheel. 

Or mild Eclectics,'^ when some, worse than Turks, 
Would rob poor Faith to decorate good works.” 
Such are the genial feelmgs thou const claim — 

My falcon flies not at ignoble game. 

Indignor, i^tiandoque bonus dormltat Iloraorus. 

Vemm op^ longo fas est obrepere sq^nnum. 

Ut pictum, poesis ; erit qnfe, si prwius stew, 

Te caplet fnagts ; et qoisdam, at longins abstes : 
lliec amat obecurttm j volet biec sub Itico vlderi, 

Judlcls arratum quic non formidat acumen: 

H«ec plaouit semel ; hesc decles repedta placebli. 

0 major lurenmn, qnamvls et roce patemO 
FliigerU ad rectum, et per te tapis ; hoc Ubi diotua 
ToUe raemor : certia medium et townd^e rebmi 
Becte concedi t consulius Inris. et actmr 
Oausarnm nmdiocrU abest virtnte dbicrti 
Messalss, uec seit quantum CasMllius Aulnst 
Bed tameu id pretto est { medioctibas esse poe^i 
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Mightiest of all Dunedin's beasts of chase I 
For the© my Pegasus would mend his pace. 

Arise, my JeflfVey ! or my inkless pen 
Shall never blunt its edge on meaner men ; 

Till thee or thine mine evil eye discerns, 

''Alas ! I caimot strike at wretched kernes."’^® 
Inhuman Saxon I wilt thou then resign 
A muse and heart by choice so wholly thine 1 
Dear d — d contemner of my schoolboy songs. 
Hast thou no vengeance for my manhood s wrongs 
If unprovoked thou once could bid me bleed, 

Hast thou no weapon for my daiing deed ? 

What ! not a word ! — and am I then so low? 

Wilt then forbear, who never spared a foe ? 

Hast thou no wrath, or wish to give it vent ? 

No wit for nobles, dunces by descent ? 

No jest on ‘‘minors,’* quibbles on a name,**' 

Nor one facetious paragraph of blame ? 

Is it for this on lUon I have stood, 

And thought of Homer less than Holyrood t 
On shore of Euxine or JBgean sea, 

My hate, untravell’d, fondly turn'd to thee. 

Ah ! let me cease : in vain my bosom bums, 

From Corydon unkind Alexis turns 

Thy rhymes ore vain ; thy Jeffrey then forego, 

Nor woo thut anger which he will not show. 

What then 1 — Edina starves some lanker son. 

To write an article thou const not shun ; 

Some less fastidious Scotchman shall be foimd. 

As bold in Billingsgate, though less renowm’d. 

As if at table some discordant dish 
Should shock our optics, such as fmgs for fish 
oil in lieu of butter men decry, 

And poppies please not in a modem pie ; 

If cdl such mixtures then be half a cnme. 

We must have excellence to relish rhyme. 


Non homines, non di, turn oonoestere colmnnio. 

Ut gratas Inter mensss eyn^honin disoors, 

£t onunnxn angnentum, et sudo <mm melie pspaver 
Olfendnnt, potmt du<d quia coena tine letls; 

Bio anlmlft natum invontumque poema Jurandls, 

SI paulum a mimmo docessit, vcrgit ad imnm. 
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Mere roast aiid boil’d no epicure inA’itcs ; 

Thus poetry disgusts, or else delights. 

“Who shoot not flying rarely touch a gun ; 

Will he who swims not to the river run 1 
And men unpractised in exchanging knocks 
Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box. 

Wbate’er the weapon, cudgel, fist, or foil, 

None reach expertness without years of toil ; 

But fifty dunces can, with perfect ease, 

Tag twenty thousand couplets, when they plciise. 
Why not shall I, thus qualified to sit 
For rotten boroughs, never show my wit 1 
Shall I, whose fathei's with the quorum sate. 

And lived in freedom on a fair estate ; 

Who left me heir, with stable^ kennels, packs, 

To all their income, and to — twice its tax ; 

Whose form and pedigree have scarce a fault, 

Shall I, I say, suppress my attic salt 1 

Thus think “ the mob of gentlemen ; ” but you, 
Besides all this, must have some genius too. 

Be this your sober judgment, and a rule, 

And print not piping hot from Southey’s school, 

Who (ere another Thalaba appears), 

I trust, will spare us for at least nine years. 

And hark’ye, Southey pray — but don’t be vex’d — 

Bum all your last three works — and half the next. 
But why tills vain advice 1 once published, books 
Can never be recall’d — ^from pastry-cooks ! 

Though ** Madoc,” with ** Pucolle,”*i instead of punk, 
May travel back to Quito — on a trunk 1 

Lndere qui nescit, oaropestribns abstinet armis, 
Indoctusque pilaa, diacive, troclilva, quiencit, 

Ne spissffi risum tollant Impime coronee : 

Qui nesclt, versus tatuen andct ftngerel— QuW nl? 

Libor ct Ingcmms pr®sertim census equostrem 
Snmmam nammorum, vltloque remotus ab omul. 

Tu nlMl Invita dices fadesve Minerva ; 

Id tibl ludiclum est, ea mens; al quid tamen dim 
Scrlpseris, In Motli desoeudat Judicls aures, 

£t {ufris, et nostras, nouotnqne prematur in ftunum. 
Membranls intus pealtla, dolere llcobU 
Quod sm edlderls; nescit vox misaa reverU. 
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Orpheus, tto leani from Ovid and Lenipriero, 
liOd all wild beasts but women by the ear ; 

And bad he fiddled at the present hour, 

We’d seen the lions waltzing in the Tower ; 

And old Amphion, such were minstrels then, 

Had built St. Paul’s without the aid of Wren. 

Veree too was justice, and the bards of Gi*eece 
Hid n'.TO than constables to keep the peace ; 
Abolish’d cuckoldom with much applause, 

Call’d county meetings, and enforced the laws, 

Cut dowm crown influence with reforming scythes, 
And seiwed the church — without demanding tithes; 
And hence, throughout all Hellas and the East, 
Each poet w^as a prophet and a priest. 

Whose old-establish’d board of joint controls 
Included kingdoms in the cure of souls. 

Next rose the martial Homer, Epic s prince, 

And fighting’s been in fashion ever since ; 

And old Tyi'tcous, when the Spartan’s warr’d, 

(A limping leader, but a lofty bard),^ 

Though wall’d Ithome bad resisted long. 

Reduced the fortress by the force of song. 

- When oracles prevail’d, in times of old, 

In song alone Apollo’s will was told. 

Then if your verso is what all vei'se should bo. 

And gods weiH) not a.shamed on’t, why should vvol 

The Muse, like mortal females, may bo woo’d ; 
lu turns she’ll seem a Paphiau, or a prude ; 

Sylvestrea liouiinos saccr intorpresque deonim 
Cjnuibus ct victu foodo determit Orpheus: 

Dictus ob hoc Icnlre tiffres, rabidosque leones : 

Dictua et Amphion, Thobana; conditor arcis, 

Saxa movere sono testudinia, et prece blandn 
l)ncere quo relict ; ftilt htne aaplentla quondam, 

Publlca prlvatis soceniero ; aacra profenls ; 

C’oncubitu prohlbore vago; dare jura maritia; 

Oppida molirl ; leges incitlere ligno. 

Bto honor et nonien divinls vatibus atqne 
C*am)inibu8 vcnlt. Post bos iiwigoiN llomems 
TyrtRMisqne maies luUaios in Martia bella 
VeiTilbus eXHCuit ; dletiB per cannlna sortes : 

Et vitw meuatrata via eat : et gi atla regum 
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Fierce ai a bride when she feela affright, 

Mild as the same upon the second night ; 

Wild as the wife of alderman or peer, 

Now for his grace, and now a grenadier ! 

Her eyes beseem, her heart belies, her zone, 

Ice in a crowd, and lava when alone. 

If verse be studied with some show of art, 

Kind Nature always will perform her pait ; 

Though without genius, and a native vein 
Of wit, we loathe an artificial strain, 

Yet art and nature join’d will win the prize, 

Unless they act like us and our allies. 

The youth who ti^ains to ride, or run a race, 

Must b^ privations with unruffled face, 

Be call’d to labour when he thinks to dine, 

And, hai’der still, leave wenching and his wine. 
Ladies who sing, at least who sing at sight, 

Have follow’d music through her farihest Right ; 

But rhymers tell you neither more nor less, 

** I’ve got a pretty poem for the press ; ” 

And that’s enough ; then write and print so fust j— 
If Satan take the hindmost, who’d be last 1 
They storm the types, they publish, one and all, 
They leap the counter, and they leave the stall. 
Frovincial maidens, men of high command, 

Yea, baronets have ink’d the bloody hand I 
Cash cannot quell them ; Pollio“ play’d this pimk, 
(Then Phoebus first found credit in a bank I) 

Not all the living only, but the dead, 

Fool on, as fluent as an Oi-pheus’ head 
Damn’d all their days, they po^humously thrive, 
Dug up from dust, though buried when emve ! 

Pleriis teataU aiodlB; lodtugue reperhis, 
iEt lottgoium apemm flals : ne forte pudori 
flit tfln Muss lym Holers, ot cantor Apollo. 

Nataal fierct landablte carmen, an arte, 

Qnssltam eat : ego aec stndinm sine divite veniu 
Nec rode qald prosit video alterlas «c 

Altera poaeit opem m, et ooifiarot amice. 

S fl optatam oarro oontiagme metam, 

alia taUt pner^ Sudani, et alstt; 

AbftliufU Veome et viste* qoi Fjrmla oastat 
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Beviews record this epidemic crime, 

Those Books of ^lai^tyrs to the rage for rhyme. 

Alas ! woo worth the scribbler ! often seen 
In Morning Post, or Monthly Magazine. 

There lurk his earlier lays ; but soon, hot press’d, 
Behold a quarto 1— Tarts must tell the rest. 

Then leave, ye wise, the lyre’s precarious chords 
To inuso*mad baronets, or madder lords. 

Or country Crispins, now grown somewhat stale, 
Twin Done minsti’els, drunk with Doric ale ! 

Haik to those notes, narcotically soft ! 

The cobbler-laureats®^ sing to Capel Lofft 
Till, lo ! that modern Midas, as ho hears, 

Adds an ell growth to his egregious ears 1 

There lives one druid, who prepares in time 
’Gainst future feuds his poor revenge of rhyme ; 
Racks his dull memory, and his duller muse, 

To publish faults which friendship should excuse, 
If friendship’s nothing, self-regard might teach 
More polish’d usage of his parts of speech. 

But what is shame, or what is aught to him ? 

He vents his spleen, or gratifies his whim. 

Some fancied slight has roused his lurking hate, 
Some folly cross’d, some jest, or some debate ; 

Up to bis den Sir Scribbler hies, and soon 
The gather’d gall is voided in lampoon. 

Perhaps at some pert speech you've dared to frown, 
Perhaps your poem may have pleased the town ; 

If so, alas 1 ’tis nature in the man— 

May Heaven forgive you, for he never can ! 

Then be it so ; and may his withering bays 
Bloom fresh in satire, though they fade in praise ! 
While his lost songs no more shall steep and stink, 
The dullest, fattest weeds on Lethe’s blink, 

But springing upwards from the sluggish mould, 

Be (what they never were before) be — sold 1 

Tlhloen, flidiclt prlus, oxtimultque magistnim. 

Nimc sntls cst dixisse : ego mira poemata paugo ; 

Occupet ortreruam scabies; mihl tarfe rclinqul est, 

Et, quod non dldicl, sane nescire faterl. 
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Should some rich bal'd (but such a monster now, 
In modem physics, we can scarce allow), 

Should some pretending scribbler of the court, 
Some rhyming peer®® — there’s plenty of the 8oi*t — 
All but one poor dependent priest withdrawn, 

(Ah ! too regardless of his chaplain’s yawn 
Condemn the unlucky curate to recite 
Tiieir last diumatic work by candle-light, 

How would the preacher turn each rueful leaf. 
Dull as his sermons, but not half so biief ! 

Yet, since ’tis promised at the rector’s death. 

He’ll risk no living for a little breath. 

Then spouts and foams, and cries at every line, 
(The Lord forgive him !) Bravo ! grand ! divine ! 
Hoarse Avith those praises (which, by flatt’ry fed, 
Dependence bartei's for her bitter bread). 

He strides and stamps along with creaking boot ; 
Till the floor echoes his emphatic foot, 

Then sits again, then rolls his pious eye, 

As when the dying vicar will not die 1 
Nor feels, forsooth, emotion at his heart ; — 

But all dissemblers overact their pari. 

Ye, who aspiro to build the lofty rhyme,”^^ 
Believe not all who laud your false “sublime ; ” 
But if some friend shall hear your work, and say, 

• ‘‘ Expunge that stanza, lop that line away,’* 

And, after fruitless, efforts, you return 
'Wit^ut amen dment, and bo answers, “ Bum I ** 
That instant throw your paper in the fire. 

Ask not his thoughts, or follow his desire ; 

But (if tme bard !) you scorn to condescend, 

And will not alter what you can’t defend, 

If you will breed this bastard of your brains,® 
We’ll have no Words — ^Tve only lost my pains. 

81 carmlna coudes, 

Nntjqtiam te fallaat aolina sub vulpe latentea, 

QnlntiUo si quid recltares, Corrige, sodes, 

Hoc (ftlebat) et hoc: melius te posse negares, 

Ills t4*rque expertum ffustra, d^ere jubebat, 

Et male tomatos lucail redd, ere versus. 

Hi defendero delictum qoam vertere lualles, 

Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam iusuiuebat iumtem, 
Qulu sine rival! teque ei tua solus amaiea. 
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Yet, if you only prize your favourite thought, 
As critics kindly do, and authors ought ; 

If your cool friend annoy you now and then, 

And cross whole pages with his plaguy pen ; 

No matter, throw your ornaments aside, — 

Better let him than all the world deride. 

Give light to passages too much in shade, 

Nor let a doubt obscure one verse you’ve made ; 
Your friend’s a “Johnson,” not to leave one word, 
However trifling, which may seem absurd ; 

Such erring trifles lead to serious ills, 

And furnish food for critics,®^ or their quills. 

As the Scotch fiddle, with its touching tune, 

Or the sad influence of the angry moon, 

All men avoid bad writers’ ready tongues, 

As yawning waiters fly®* Fitzscribble’s*" lungs ; 
Yet on he mouths— tea minutes— tedious each 
As prelate’s homily, or placeman’s speech ; 

Long as the last years of a lingering lease. 

When riot pauses until rents increase. 

While such a minstrel, muttering fustian, strays 
O’er hedge and ditch, through u^requented ways, 
If by some chance he walks into a well, 

And shouts for succour with stentorian yell, 

“A rope 1 help, Christians, as ye hope for grace ] ” 
Nor woman, man, nor child will stir a pace ; 

For there his carcass he might freely fling, 

From frenzy, or the humour of the thing. 

Vir Iwcua et pradens versus roprehendet Incrtcs : 
Culpablt duroB ; incomptis allinet atnun 
Transverso oalamo signum ; ambltiosa reddet 
Omamenta; parum Claris lucem dare coget; 

Arguet adbigue dictum ; mutanda notablt ; 

Flet Aristarchus : neo dloet, Cur ego amioum 
Offendatn in nugls ? he nugeo seria ducent 
In mala derisum semel exceptumque slniatro. 

Ut mala quern scabies aut morbus reglus urguet, 

Aut fanattcus error et Iracunda Diana, 

Vesanum tetlglsse timent ihglnntque poetam, 

Qui sapinnt; agitant pueri, incaut^ue sequuntor. 

" Hlo dnm su^mes versus ructatur, et errat 
Si vehiti mdrulis tntentns deddit asceps 
In puteum, Ibveamve; licet, Saoctmrite, longum 
Ch^t, le oives I non ait qui tollere caret, 
m. I. 


s 
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Though this has happen'd to more bards than one ; 
m tell you Budgell’s stoiy,— and have done. 

Budgell, a rogue and rhymester, for no good, 
(Unless his case be much misunderstood) 

When teased with creditors’ continual claims, 

'^To die like Cato,”®* leapt into the Thames ! 

And therefore be it lawful through the town 
For any bard to poison, hang, or drown. 

Who saves the intended suicide receives 
Smsdl thanks from him who loathes the life he leaves ,* 
And, sooth to say, mad poets must not Iqse 
The glory of that death they freely choose. 

Nor is it certain that some sorts of verae 
Prick not the poet’s conscience as a curse ; 

Dosed *7 with vile drams on Sunday he was found, 

Or got a child on consecrated gi’ound ! 

And hence is haunted with a rhyming rage — 

Fear’d like a bear just bursting from his cage. 

If free, all fly his versifying fit, 

Fatal at once to simpleton or wit : 

But him, unhappy ! whom he seizes,— Am 
He flays with recitation limb by limb ; 

Probes to the quick where’er he makes his breach, 
And gorges like a lawyer— ora leech. 


Bi qnis caret opem ferre, et domittere funem, 

Qul scie an prudens hue se dejecerlt, atque 
^rvarinolitf Dicam: Biouliqae poetse 
Narrabo interltum. Deaa immortalis haberl 
Dam cupit Empedocles, ardentem fllfi^dus uEtnam 
Insilolt: ait Jus lioeatque perire poeUa : 

Invitum qoi aervat, idem facit ooeidenti. 

Nec semw hoc fedt; nee, al retractaa erit, Jam 
Flat homo, et ponet famoste mortis amoiem, 

Hec aatia applet car vertaa £aetltet : utram 
Miaxerit in patrioa eiaeres, an tiiate bideatal 
Morerit iaceatua : oerte hirlt, ao velut ursus, 
Objectoa oaveffi valalt ai fhmgere elathroa, 
laaootam doetumqaa fogat reettator aoerbaa. 

(^m vero arrlpait, tenet, ooddi^ae legeado, 

Non aflasara cuteta, nisi pleaa craoris, nlrado. 
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1, — Page 213, line 7. 

Or low Duhost — as once the world ha^ seen — 

Iir an English newspaper, which finds its way abroad wherever there 
are Englishmen, I read an account of tills dirty dauber’s caricature of 
Mr. H as a “ beast,’’ and the consequent action, &c. The circum- 

stance is, probably, too well known to require further comment.— {Thomas 
Ilopc, Esq., the author of “ Auastasius,” having offended Dnbost, that 
unprincipled painter revenged himself by a picture called “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” in which Mr. Hope and his lady were represented acoording 
to the well-known faiiw story. The exhibition of it is said to have 
fetched thirty pounds in a day. A brother of Mrs. Hope thrust his 
sword through the canvass \ and M. Pubost had the consolation to get 
five pounds damages.] 

2. — Page 213, line 11. 

Believe tne, Moschus, like that picture seems 

[" Moschus.”— In the original MB., “Hobhouse,”] 

S.-Page 213, line 15. 

Jbets and painters, as all artists know, 

All artists,”— Originally, “ We scribblers.”] 

4. -Page 214, line 12. 

To paint a rainhow, or-~-the river Thames. 

“Where pure description held the place of sense.”— Popk. 

5. -Pag€t2l4, line 18. 

Whose wit is never froublssome till— true. 

[This is pointed, end felicitously expressed.— M ooek.] 

6. -Fag6 215,linelO. 

Buioootts must elafm another artisan. 

Mere eommoa mortids were commonly content with one tailor and 
irith one bUl, hut Ibe more partiecaar gentlemen found it impossihls to 

S2 
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conilde their lower g&rments to the makers of their body clothes. I 
speak of the beginning of 1809 : what reform may bare since taken place 
I neiflier know, nor desire to know. 

7. -Page 816, line 12. 

At Vvlcan'tfut to hear Apcllo*t frame; 

[“ As one leg perfect and the other lame.”— MS.] 

8. — Page 216, line 7. 

(At Fitt hat furnish! d us a word or tm, 

Mr. Pitt was liberal in his additions to our parliamentary tongue; as 
may be seen in many publications, particularly the Edinburgh ECTiew. 

9. -Page217,line7. 

True, some decay, yet not a few revive; 

Old ballads, old plays, and old women’s stories, are at present in as 
much request as old wine or new speeches. In fact, this is the millen- 
nium of black letter : thanks to our Hebcrs, Webers, and Scotts !— [ If’eier 
was a poor German hack, a mere amanuensis of Sir Walter ficott.j 


10.-Page217,Une 22. 

You douht-^tee Dryden, Tope, 8t. Patrick's dean. 

"Mao Flecknoe,” the "Dunciad,” and all Swift’s lampooning l»illads. 
Whaterer their other works may be, these originated in personal feel- 
ings, and angry retort on unworthy rivals ; and though the ability of 
these saUres elevates the ^tical, their pdgnancy detracts from the 
personal character of the writei-s. 


Il.-Page218,line4. 

Forjtti and pun in very middling prose. 

With an the vul^ applause and erltictd abhorrence of punt, they 
have Aristotle on tneir side ; who nermlts them to orators, and gives 
them consewence by a grave disquisition. [“ Cicero also,” says Admson, 
**haa aprinkled several qf bis works with thorn: and, in his book on 
Oratory, quotes abundance of sayings as pieces or wit, which, uptmexa* 
mination, prove arrant puns.”] 


12.-Fage 21^ line 14. 

Where angry Tomlp l\fts kit voice on high. 
{Tn Vanbrugh’S comedy of the “ Provoked Husband.”] 

18 .— Page 218 , line 18 , 
%**hoSemii^Sottpwr^<mdhkteepMs^^^ 
And la his ear ni hfdlow, Morthnmrl”^! 
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14.-Page 220, line 6. 

If some Dramcamir you aspire to draw, 

{^Johnson. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who Is that Drawcansir? 

JBayee. Why, Sir, a great hero, that frights his mistress, snubs np 
kln^, baflaes armies, and does what he will, without regard to numbers, 
good sense, or justice.”— 


16.— Pago 220, lino 20. 

Beware— for God' a sake, dm't begin like Bowles f 

About two years ago a young man, named Townsend, was announced 
by Mr. Cumb^and, in a review (since deceased) as being engaged in 
an epic poem to bo entitled “ Armageddon.” The plan and specimen 
promise much; but I hope neither to olfend Mr. Townsend, nor his 
friends, by recommending to his attention the lines of Horace to which 
these rhymes allude. If Mr, Townsend succeeds in his undertaking, as 
there is reawn to liope, how much w'ill the wwld be indebted to Mr. 
Cumberland for bringing him before tlie public! But, till that eventful 
day ariives, it may be doubted wliether the premature display of his 
plan (sublime as the ideas confessedly are) has not,— by raising oxpecta* 
tlon too hlgb, or diminishing curiosity, by developing his argument,— 
rather incurred the hazard of injuring Mr. Townsend’s hiture prospects. 
Mr. Cumberland (whose talenta T sliall not depreciate by the humble 
tribute of my praise) and Mr. Towreend must not suppose me actuated 
by unworthy motives in this suggestion. I wish the author all tlie 
snccess he can wish himself, and shall be truly happy to see epic poetry 
weighed up from the batlios where It lies sunken with Southey, Cottle, 
Cowley (Mrs. or Abrahnm), Ogilvy, Wilkie, Pyo, and all the “dull of 
past and present days.” Even if he is not a Milton, he may be better 
than Blackmtre; if not a Homer, an Antimachus. I should deem 
myself presumptuous, as a young man, in offering advice, were it not 
addressed to oue still youu^r. Mr. Townsend has the greatest diffi- 
culties to encaunter : but In conquering tliom he will find employment ; 
in having conquei'ed tliem, Ids reward. I know too well “ the scribbler’s 
scoff, the critic's contumely ; ” and I am afraid time will teach Mr. Town- 
send to know them better. Those who succeed, and those who do not, 
must bear this alike, and it is hard to say which have most of it. I 
tnist that Mr. Townsend’s share will be from envy ; he will soon know 
ftumkhid well enough not to attribute tliis expresMon to malice. [This 
note Lord says was penned at Athena, before lie was aware of Mr. 
Cumberland’s deatli in May, 1811. On his return to England Lord B. 
wrote to a friend:— “There is a sucking epic poet at Grants, a Mr. 
Townsend, protdgd of the late Cumberland. Dio you over hear of him 
and Ids ‘ Armageddon ? ’ I think hi s plan (the man I don’ t know) borders 
on the sublime ; thougli, perhaps, the anticipation of the ‘ Last Day ’ is 
a little too daring ; at least, It looks like t^ing tlie Almighty what ho is 
to do ; and might remind an Ill-natured person of the line— 

‘ Aiid fools rush in where angels fear to troad.’ ” 

!ro gratify the curiosity which had been eocelted, Mr. Townsend, in 1815, 
' was indn^ to publish eight out of the twelve books, and their eoeption 
nalM Lord Byron’s ominouB predictions,] 
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16. ~Page220,Une88. 

Difficile est proprie comtmnia dicere : tuque 

Mde. Dftcier, Mde. de S4vign6, Boileftii, aad others, have loft tholr 
dispute on the meaning of this passage to a tract considerablf Ipngor 
than the poem of Horace. It is printed at the clow of the eleventh 
volume of Madame de 86vlgn4’s Letters, edited by Grouvelle, Paris, 
1806, Presuming that all who can construe may venture an opinion on 
snch subjects, particularly as so many who can not have taken the same 
liberty, I should have held my “farthing candle” as awkwardly as 
another, had not my respect for the wits of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
Augustan si^cle induced me to subjoin these illustrious authorities. Ist, 
Boileau : “ II est difficile de tmlter des sujets qul sout & la port6e de tout 
le monde d’une manidre qul vous les reude propres, w qul a’anpelle 
s’apppoprier un sujet par le tour qu’on y donne. 2dlv, Batteux : “ Mais 
il eat Men difficile de donner des traits propres et Individuels aux fitros 
' purementpoasl Wes.” 3dly , Dacler : “ II est dlfScile de traiter convenable- 
luent ces caraettres que tout le monde pent Inventer.” Mde. de S^vigne’s 
opinion and translation, consisting of some thirty pages, I omit, parbeU' 
larly as M. Grouvelle ooserves, “ La chose est Men remarquatle, aucune 
de ces dlverses interpretations ne parait 6tre la veritable.” But, by way 
of comfort, it seems, fifty years afterwards, “ Le luminonx DnmarsaU 
made his appearanc^ to set Horace on his legs again, “ diwlper tons les 
nuages, et ooncllier tous les dlssentlroenS;” and some fifty years hence, 
somebody, still more luminous, will doubtless start up and demolish 
Ditmarsais and his system on this weighty affair, as if be were no better 
than Ptolemy and Tycho, or bis comments of no more consequence than 
astronomical oalcnlatlons on tlie present comet. I am happy to say, “ la 
longneur de la dissertation ” of M. D. prevents M, G. from saying any 
more on the matter. A better poet than Boileau, and at least as ^K>d a 
scliolar as Sdvignd, has said, 

“A little learning Is a dangerous thing.” 

And by tMs comparison of comments, It may lie perceived how a good 
deal may be rendered as TOriloua to the proprietors. [Many more 
toterpretatlons have been given of this ambimious passage which, If 
taken in* Its obvious sense, is at variance wito the conte^ All the 
commentators are compelled to do violence to one or the other.] 

17. ~Page 221, line 10. 

Darihf heaven, and Bades echo vfith the song. 

{There is more of poetry in those verses npon Milton than to any other 
passage tJirooghout the paraphrase.— -M oorb.] 

18. -Pagc222,Uno6. 

O'er VirgtPs deoiUeh verm and-^is $m; 

Harvey, the circulator of the circulation of the Mood.nsed to fling away 
Virgil In his ecstasy of admiration and say, “ the boMc had a devil.’’ 
Now, such a Mjaracter as l am copying would probaMy fling It away also, 
but rather wish toat the devil had the book; not from dislike to the poet, 
but a well ibui^ed horror td hexmneters. Indeed, the puMto aamol 
penance of “liOBg aad Short” Is eaout* to beget an antipathy to poetry 
m the resMtie of a man’s and, perhaps, to liriBay be au adrentage 
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19.-^Pftge 222, line 9. 

(VnlHcky TavcU/ dom'd to daily car a 

“Infendnm, reglne, jubea renovare dolorem.” I dare say Mr. Tavell 
fto whom I mean no affront) will understand me ; and it Is no matter 
whether any one else does or no.— To the above events, “ quseque ipse 
mlsemma vldl, et quorum pars magna fui,” all times and terms bear 
testimony. fThe Rev. O. F. TavcU was a fellow and tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, during Lord Byi-on’s residence, and owed this notice 
to tho aeal with which he protested against his juvenile vagaries.] 


20.— Page 222, lino 21. 

Master of arts I as hells and clubs proclaim, 

Hell,” a gaming-house so called, where you risk little, and arc cheated 
a good deal. “ Club,” a pleasant purgatory, where you lose more, and 
are not supposed to be cheated at all. 


21.-Page 224, line 3. 

A halter'd heroine Johnson sought to slay-^ 

“ Irene had to speak two lines with the bowstring round her neck ; 
but the audience cried out ^ Murder 1 ’ and she was obliged to go off the 
stage alive.”— AjsweW’* Johnson. [Irene for the future was put to death 
behind the scenes. Tho strangling her, contrary to Horace’s rule, coram 
populo, was suggested by Garrick.] 


22. — Pago 224, line 12. 

Whose postscnpls prate of dyeing “ heroines lluef' 

In tho postscript to the “ Castle Spectre,” Mr. Lewis tells us, that 
though blacks were unknown in England at the period of his action, 
yet he has made the anachronism to set off tho scene : and if he could 
have produced the effect ” by making his heroine blue,”— I quote him— 
“ blue he would have made her 1 ” 

23. - Page 224, line 13. 

/ loathe an opera morse ihan Dennis did; 

[In 1706, Dcnnla, the critic, wrote an “ Essay on the operas after the 
Italian manner, which are about to be established on the English 
Stage to show, tliat they were more Immoral than the most 
licentious play.] 


S4.— Page 226, line 7. 

Ere scenes were play'd ly many a rmrei\d ckrh 
“ Tlie first theatrical repreflentatlons, entitled ‘ Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities,’ were generally enacted at Christmas, by monks (as the only 
parsons who oottld read), and latterly by the clergy and students of the 
nnlversltles. The dramathi personie were usually Adam, Pater Gceiestls, 
Faith, Vice,” dec, warton’s History of English Poetry. [These 
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uncottUi ani profane perfurmaneee, were thought to contribute so ranch 
to the instruction of the people, that one of the popes granted a pardon 
of a thousand days to every person who resorted to the plays acted in 
the Whltaunw«^k at Chester, beginning with the ** Creation,” and 
ending with the “ General J udgment.” Tliey are a striking proof of the 
debased notions of Scripture history that almost tralversally prevailed 
before translations of the Bible were in common use.] 

26.-~Page 225, line 8. 

(Wfiat harm, if David danced hefwe the arkf) 

[“ Who did vrbat Vcstris— yet, at least,— cannot. 

And cut Ilia kingly capers sans culotte.”— MS.j 


26.-Page 226, line U. 

'Tie stranga Benvolio suffers such a show / 

Benvolio does not bet ; but every man who maintains racehorses Is a 

f iromoter of all the concomitant evils of the turf. Avoiding to bet is a 
ittle Pharisaical. Is it an exculpation? 1 think not. I never yet 
heard a bawd praised for chastity, because she herself did not commit 
fornication. [Kov Benvolio wo have. In tlie original MS., “ Earl 
Grosvenor;” and for the next couplet— 

“ Suppressing peer! to whom each vice gives place, 

Save gambling— for his Lordship loves a race.”] 


27.-Pag0 225, line 37. 

But find in thine, Wee pagan Plato's led, 

Under Plato’s pillow a volume of the Mimes of Sophron was found the 
day Im died.— Fide Barthdl^ml, De Pauw, or Diogenes Latirtias, If 
agreeable. De Pauw calls it a jest-book. Cumberland, In his Observer, 
terms It moral, like the sayings of Publius Syrua. 


29.-Page 226, line 2. 

Where fetter'd hy whig Walpole Jew she lies ; 

[In 1737 the manager of Goodman’s Fields Theatre having brought 
Sir Robert WaJpda a farce called “ The Golden Romp,” the minister 
p^d profits which might have acerned from the pmormance, and 
Stained roe copy. Ho then made extracts of the most exceptionable 
passages, abounding in profaneness, sedition, and blasphemy, read them 
to the house, and obtained leave to bring in a bill to limit the number of 
playhauses ; to subject all dramatic writings to the inspeotloa of the 
Loro Chamberlain ; and to compel tlte proprietors to take out a Ueense 
for ovary pro^tion before it o<^d appear on the stage.] 


S9>*-Page 226, Hae 5. , 

Erf ChtskrfUU^ whose jwWrf pm imighi 
BU I6^h on the Lloensiog Act is mo of his most eloquent effimts* 
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80."-P(ige 226, line 12. 

And Esi^fania gvU her Copper spouse ; 

Mioliael Perez, the Copper Captain, in “ llule a Wife and have a 
Wife." 


81.-Page 226, line 10. 

Musi wear a head in want of Wiliy shill; 

[Willis died in 1807 in the OOth year of his age. He owes his pre- 
eminence among the physicians of the insane to his having attended 
George III. in his mental mala<ly.] 

32. — Page 226, line 18. 

It fortrCd no thieves — the thief was form'd before; 

[Dr. Johnson was of the like opinion. “ Highwaymen and house 
breakers,” he says in his Life of Gay, “ seldom frequent the playhouse, 
or mingle in any elegant diversion; nor is it possible for any one lo 
imagine that he may rob with safely, because he secs Maeheath 
i*eprTeved upon tlie stage.” It was asserted, on the other hand, by Sir 
John Fielding, the Bow street magistrate, that on every run of the 
piece an increased number of highwaymen were brought to his office, 
and so strong was his conviction tluit in 1772 lie remonstrated against 
the pciformance with the managers of both the houses.] 

33. — Page 226, line It). 

And spite of pimtans and Collier's curse, 

Jerry Collier's controversy with Congreve, &c. on the subject of the 
drama, is too well known to require farther comment, 

34. — Page 220, line 82. 

Simeon Icicles, 

Mr. Simeon Is the very bully of beliefs, and castlgator of “good 
works.” He is ably supported by John Stickles, a laboui'er in the same 
vineyard but I say no moi'e, for, according to Johnny in full congrega- 
tion, “ JEo hopes for them as [The Tate Kev. Charles Simeon, in 

consequence of nls calvinlstic zeal, becamo engaged iu sundry warm 
dUputaUons with other divines of tlie university.] 

35. -Page 226, line 82. 
where Baxter only “ shoves," 

^Baxter’s Shove to heavy-a— d Christians,” the veritable title of a 
book once In good repute, and likely enough to be so again. [Ivlmey 
states that the author of this treatise was not the celebrated Richaru 
Baxter, but a peiison of the some name who preached at Winchester 
House, Southwark.] 

86, -Page 230, line 12. 

A^ keep your bushy loclcs a year from Slake ; 

M &moui « tensor as XJelnus himself, and better paid, sad wxyt 
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llkelilin,1)eone a Bcnator, having a hotter qualifloation timn one 
half of the heads he crops, vi 2 .-»i&depeQdeiico. 

67,— Page 230, line W. 

To purge in egring~-Uke Bayes-lejore 1 teritel 

Bayes. If I am to write familiar things, as sonnets to Armlda, and 
the like, 1 make use of stewed prunes only; but when I have a grand 
design in hand, I ever take physic and let blood ; for when you would 
have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights of fanc^ yon must have 
a care of the pensive part. In fine, you must piu*ge.”— 

a3.-Pago 232, line 9. 

For poets {says this sage, and nwny more,) 

I have not the original by me, hut the Italian translation runs as 
foUowsi— “E una coaa a niio credei-e molto stravagante, che un padre 
deslderi, o permelta, che auo figlinolo coltivi o perfeaionl questo talento.’* 
A litUo further on : Si trovano dl rado nel Pamaso le mlniere d* oro e 
d’ argento .”— dci FnneiulU del Signor Locke!' [“ If the Child 
have a poetic vein, it ia to mo the strangest thing in the world, that the 
father shotild desire or suffer It to be. cherl sited or improved.”— '\It is 
very seldom seen, that any ono discovers mines of gold or silver on 
Parnassus.”] 


30.-Page 232, line 14. 

Is poor as Inis, 

“ Iro panperlofi” tliis is the same beggar who boxed with Ulysses for 
a pound of kid's fry, which ho lust, and half a dosen teeth besides.— See 
Odyssey, b. 18. 


40.— Page 232, line 14. 
or an Irish mim. 

Tbc Irish gold mine of Wicklow, which yields just ore enough to 
swew by, or ^Id a bad guinea. 


41. — Page 238, line 13. 

Dogs Uink their amy, flints withhold the spark, 

[This conplet Is amusingly characteristic of tiiat mixture of fon and 
bitterness with which their author sometltncs spoke in conversation; so 
ranch BO, that those who knew him might almost fancy they hear him 
utter the words.— Moobb.] 

42. -Page238,Uael4. 

And dottUe barrels {damn thm f) miss their mark. 

A« Mr. Pope took the liberty of damning Homer, to whom he was 
under great obligations— jfoii Domer (demn him/) cdUs'' may he 
presomed that anybody or anting may be damned in verse by poetteal 
license I and, In case of acdaeiit, l beg leave to plead so fflustrleus a 
precedent 
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43.~Pagc 233, Une 28. 

Lti Havar^t/ate overtake Mm, who, for mce, 

Por the story of Blllv Hevard’s tragedy, see " Davies's Life of Garrick.” 
1 believe it is “ Kegufus,” or “ Charles the First.” The moment It was 
known to be his the theatre thinned, and the bookseller refused to give 
the customary sum for the copyright.— [“ Charles the First” wat the 
name of the piece. When it was drawing crowds llavard’s vanity in- 
duced him to appear at the theatre as the author, in a sword and tle-wlg, 
which immediately produced the catastrophe related hy Lord Byron.] 


44.— Pago 234, line 20. 

Are danm'd alike hy gods, and men, and columns. 

[Here, in the original MS^ we find the following couplet and note 

“ Though what * Gods, men, and columns ’ interdict, 

The Devil and Jefl&ey pardon— in a Piet. 

“ The Devil and Jeffrey are here placed antithetically to gods and 
men, such being tlieir usual position, and their dim one— according to 
the facetious saying, ' If God won’t take you, the Devil must and 1 am 
sure no one durst ol^ject to his taking the poetry, which, rejected by 
Horace, Is accepted by Jeffrey. That these gentlemen are In some 
cases kinder,— the one to countrymen, and the other from bis odd 
proMnaity to prefer evil to good,— tlian the ‘ gods, men, and columns * 
of Horace, may be cecu by a reference to the review of Campbell’s 
‘ Gertrude of Wyoming;’ and in No. 81 of the Edinburgh Review (given 
to me the other day by the captain of an English frigate off Salarais), 
there is a similar concoasion to the mediocrity of Jamie Graham’s 
‘ British Georgies,’ It is fortunate for Campbell, tliat his fame neither 
depends on his last poem, nor the puff of the Edinburgh Review. The 
' catalogues of our English are also less fastidious than the pillars of 
the Roman U^rians.— A wal’d more with the author of ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming.’ At the cud of a poem, and even of a couplet, we hare 
gcuerally ‘ that unmeaning thing we call a timught so Mr. Campbell 
concludes with a thought in such a manner as to fhlfil the whole of 
Pope’s prescription, and bo as * unmeaning ’ as the best of his 
brethwn 

' Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.’ 

“ When 1 was In the fifth form, I carried to my master the translation 
of a cItotus in Prometiieus, wherein was a pestilent expression about 
‘staining a voice,’ which met wltii no <;[uarter. Little did I think that 


sound, k all feaaiiJle things ! To be sure, death-songs might have boon 
stained witti tlrnt same grief to very good purpose, if OutaHssl had 
clapped down hit stanraa on wholesome paper for the E^nburgh Evening 
1^8t,or any other given hyperborean gnaette; or If the said Otitallssl 
bad been troubled with the slightest second siglit of his own notes em- 
bodied oa the ^ proof of an overcharged (luorto : but as he !• supposed 
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to iJATe been an improvisatore on tbia occasion, and probably to the 
last tone be ever dumted in tliia world, it would nave drae him no dis^ 
credit to have made his exit with a mouthful of common sense. Talking 
of ^sUiining' (as Caleb Quotem soya) ^puts me in mind’ of a certain 
couplet, which Mr. Campbell will find in a writer for whom he, and his 
school, have no small contempt 

‘ E’en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 

The last and greatest art— the art to Uot /’ ”] 


45. -Page 234, lino 25. 

Or mild Eclectics, when some, worse than Turks, 

To the Eclectic or Christian Reviewers I have to retuni tliaiiks for the 
fervour of that charity which, in 1809, induced tliem to express a hope 
that a thing then published hv me miglrt lead to certain consequences, 
which, although natui-al enough, surely came but rashly from reverend 
lips. I refer them to their own pages, where th^ congratulated than- 
selves on the prospect of a tilt between Mr, Jclrroy end myself, from 
which some groat good was to accrue, provided one or both wore knocked 
ou tiio head. Having survived two years end a half those “ Elegies” 
which they were kindly preparing to review, I liave no peculiar gusto to 
give them “so joyful a trouble,” except, Indeed, “upon compulsion, 
lial ; ” but if, as David says in the “ lllvalM,” it should come to “ bloody 
sword and gun fighting,” we “ won’t nin, will we, Sir Lucius?” I do not 
know what I liad done to tlicse Eclectic gentlemen : my works are their 
lawful perquisite, to be hewn in pieces like Agag, if it seem meet unto 
them ; but why they should be in such a hurry to kill off their author, I 
am Ignorant “ The race is not always to the swHt, nor the battle to the 
strong:” and now, as these Christians have “smote me on one cheek,” 
1 bold them up tlio otlier ; and, in return for their good wishes, give 
them an opportunity of repeating them. Had aiiy other set of men ex- 
pressed such sentiments, I should have smiled, and loft them to the 
“recording angel;” but from the pharisees of Christianity decency 
might be expected. I can assure tlieso brethren, that, publican and 
sinner as I am, I would not have treated “ mine enemy’s dog thus.” To 
show them the superiority of my brotherly love, if ever the Reverend 
Messrs. Simeon or Ramsdon should be engaged in such a conflict as that 
in which they requested me to fall, I hop they may escape with being 
“ winged” only, and that Heaviside may be at hand to extract the ball. 
— [Tlie following is the disgraceftil passage in the Eclectic Review of 
which Lord Byron speaks “ If the noble lord and the learned advocate 
have the courage requisite to sustain their mutual insolts, we shall pro- 
hab^ soon hear the explosions of anotlier kind of papw^war, after the 
fosbkm of the ever memorable duel which the latter Is said to have 
fmmht, or seemed to fight, with ' Little Moore.’ We confess them la 
snffidont orovocation, if not In the critique, at least in the satire, to urge 
a ‘man of honour ' to defy hiS assailant to mortal <»mbat. Of this Wt 
shall no doubt hear more in due time.”] 


46.— Page 285, Une 6. 

“ Akt/ 1 cannot airfife at wttehed kemesT 

{H«obeth.l 
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47.—Page 286, line 17. 

No jest on minors,'^ qiubhUs on a name, 



48.— Page 236, lino 24. 

From Corydon unkind Akxis turns: 
Invflnles alima, si to Wc fastldlt, Alexin. 


49.— Page 236, line 6. 

Nuat go to Jackson ere they dare to box. 

[“Lord Byron’s taste for boxing led to his intimacy with this distin- 
guished professor of the pugilistic art, who waa also much respected by 
Mr. Windham, the eminent statesman.] 


60.— Page 236, line 25. 

And hark' ye, Southey! pray— -but don't be vex'd— 

Mr. Southey has lately tied another canister to his tall in the “ Corse 
of Kehama,” maugre the neglect of Madoc, &c^ and has in one instance 
liad a wonderful effect. A literary friend of mine, walking out one lovely 
evening last summer, on the eleventh bridge of the Paddington canal, 
was alarmed by the cry of “one in jeopardy : ’’ he rushed along, collected 
a body of Irish havraakers (sapping on butter-milk in an adjaceut 
jpaddo^), procured three rakes, one eel-spear, and a landing-net, aud at 
last (hon'osco referens) pulled out— his own publisher. The unfortunate 
man was gone for ever, and so was a large quarto wherewith he had 
taken the leap, which proved, on Inquiry, to have been Mr. Southey’s 
last work. Its “ alacrity of sinking ” was so great, tliat it has never 
since been heard of ; though some maintain that it is at this moment 
concealed at Alderman Birch’s pastry premises, Ooniliill. Bo this as it 
may, the coroner's inquest brought in a verdict of “ Felo de blbilopold” 
agi^t a “quarto unknown;” and circumstantial evidence being since 
strong against thr“ Curse of Kebama” (of wldch the above woras are 
an exact description), it will be tried by its peers next session, in Orub- 
Btreet— Arthur, Davldeis, Richard Cceur de Lion, Exodus Exodla, 
Eplgoniad, Calvary, Fall of Cambria, Siege of Acre, Hon Roderlok, and 
Tom Thumb the Great, arc the names of the twelve jurors. The judges, 
are Pye, Bowles, and the bell-man of St Sepulchi'e’^B. The same advo- 
cates, pro and con, will be employed as are now engaged In Sir F. 
Burdew’s celebrated cause In the Scotch courts. The public anxiously 
await tbe result, and all live publishers will be subpmnaed as witnesses. 
—But Mr. Sonthey bas published the “ Curse of Kehama,”— an inviting 
titls to qulbblers. By-the4)y, it is a good deal beneath Scott and 
Campbell, and not much above Southey, to allow the booby Ballant^e 
to sntiile them, in the Edinburgh Annual Register (of which, by«me- 
by, Sonthey W edttori “the grand poetical triumvirate of the day.” 
on second thovgnts, it can be no great degree of praise to be ^ 
leader* of we blind, thongh they might as weli keep to them^ 
•MTiw ** thirty Oumsaad copies «dd,” which must sadly dlsc^t 
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poor Southey's unsaleables. Poor Southey, it should lecm, is the 
** Lepidus '* of this poetical triumyirate. I am only surprtBod to see him 
in such good company. 

Sucli things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil he came there." 

The trio arc well defined in the sixth proposition of Euclid Because, 
in tiie triangles D B C, A C B, D B is equal to A C, and B C common to 
both ; the two sides D B, B C, are equal to the two A C, C B, each to 
each, and the angle 1) B C is equal to the angle A C B: tlicrefore, the 
base D C is equal to the base A B, and the triangle D B C f Mr. Sonthey) 
is equal to the triangle A C B, the lesa to tlio greater, which is abaiird,'' 
&c.— The editor of tlio Edinburgh Reglstei will find the rest of the 
theorem hard by Lis stubHng; he has only to cross the liver; *tis tlie 
first turnpike t’ other side " Pomi Asinonim." ♦ 


61.~Page 286, Une 29. 

Though “ MadocP with “ PueeUe^* inatead q/punJc, 

Voltaire’s “Pucelle" is not quite so immaculate as Mr. Southey’s 
** Joan of Arc," and yet I am afraid the Frenchman has both more truth 
and poetry too on his side— {they rarely go together)— than our patriotic 
minstrel, whose first essay was in praise of a fanatical French strumpet, 
whose title of witch would bo correct with the change of the first letter. 


62,-Pa«0 236, line 30. 

Mag travel bade to Quito^nm a trunk/ 

Tyike Sir Bland Burgess’s “ Richard ; the tenth book of which I read 
at Malta, on a trunk of Eyre’s, 19, Oockspur>street. If this be doubted, I 
fhall buy a portmanteau to quote from. 


68.-Page 237, line 20. 

(A limping leader, but a hfig bard,) 
[Lord Byron had originally written— 

As lame as I am, but a better bard." 


, 54.-Page288,llne28. 

Yea, barweta have inYd the bloodg hand/ 

[The Red Hand of CJIst^ introdneed generally in a eanion, mark! the 
ebietd of a baronet of the United Kingdom.] 


• This Latin has sorely ^tled ^ Hnlveral^ of Edinburgh. 
Baliantyne aald It meant the " Bridge of Be^ck," hut Bouthey datmed 
it as half Bngllah; Scott awon It was tha " Brig o’ StlrB^:" lia had 
Just passed two Kimr James’s and a doses over It. At last 

itwasAecided by tbttii meant nothing mom nor Ism thsn iha 
"eonntcr of Areky Cbnam^le’s sh^." 
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65. -Page 238, line 27. 

Cw^ cannot qwM them; PoUUo play'd this pmnJc, 

[« mUo:'-ln the original MS. "Sogers^] 

66. — Pago 238, lino 30. 

Fool on, at Jluent as an Orpheus' head; 

“ Turn qnoqne marmorea caput a cervlce revnilsiun, 

Qurgite cum medio portans (Eagrius Hcbrus, 

Volveret Eurydioen vox ipsa, et frigida lingua ; 

Ah, mlaeram Enrydicenl anlma fudento vooabat; 
Eurydicen toto roferebant flumine rip».”— iv. 623. 


67.-Page289,lIiiel2. 

The edbbUrdaureats 

I beg Nathaniel’s pardon ; he is not a cobbler ; it Is a tailor, but begged 
Capel Loflft to sink the profession in his preface to two pair of panta— 
paha !— of cantos, which he wished the public to try on ; but the sieve of 
a patron let it out, and so far saved the expense of an advertisement to 
his country customers.— Merry’s Moorfields whine” was nothing to all 
this. The “ Della Cruscans ” were people of some education, and no pith 
fession; hut these Arcadians (“Arcades ambo”— bumpkins both) send 
out their native nonsense without the smallest alloy, and leave all the 
shoes and smallclothes in the parish unrepaired, to patch up Elegies on 
Enclosures, and Pteans to Gunpowder. Sitting on a shopboard, they 
describe the fields of battle, when the only blood they over saw was shed 
from the finger; and an “ Essay ou War” is produced by the ninth part 
ofa"po0t;’^ 

“ And own that nine such poets made a Tate.” 

Did Nathan over read that line of Pope? and if he did, why not take it 
aa his motto ? 


68.-Page 239, line 12. 
sing to Capel Loft / 

’This well-meaning gentleman has spoiled some excellent shoemakers, 
aud been aocessury to the poetical undoing of many of the industrious 
|>oor. Nathaniel Bloomfield and bis brother Bobby have set all Somer- 
aatlhire singing; nor has the malady confined Itself to one county. 
Pratt too (who once was wiser) has caught the contagion of patronam 
and decoys a poor fellow named Blackett into poetry ; but he died 
during the operation, leaving one child and two volumes of “ Remains” 
utterly destitute. The girl, if she don’t take a poetical twist, and come 
for& M a shoe-making Sappho, may do well ; but the “ tragedies” are 
as rikfiutty as If they had been the ofEspring of an Earl or a Beatonlan 
prino poet. The patrons of this poor lad are certainlv answeraUe for 
nis mm; and it oi^d^t to be an ii^kiiable (^Esnoe. But ^s la tha least 
they bare done t by a refinement of barbarity, they have made tiie 
(late) man poetbumously ridieulouB, byj^tlng what be would have 
bad senae enough never to print himsm Oertes these rakers of “Re- 
mains ’* come under the stable against “ resurrection men.” What does 
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it flignlff whether n poor dear dead dunce is to be stuck up in Surgeon*’ 
or in Stationers’ Hall ? 7s It so bad to uneaitb his bones as his hlunden ? 
Is it not better to gibbet his body on a heath, than his soul in an octavo ? 
“ We know what we are, bnt we know not what we may be and it is to 
be hoped we never shall know, if a man who has passed through llfb 
vdth a sort of ddat, is to find himself a mountebank on the other side of 
Styx, and made, like poor Joe Blackett, the laughing-etock of purgatory. 
The plea of publication is to provide for the child; now, might not some 
of thU " Sntor ultra Crepidam’s ” friends and sedneers have done a 
decent action without Inveigling Pratt into biography? And then his 
inscription split Into so many modicums t— To ^e Duchess of Somueb, 
Bie Rmht Hon. So-and-So, and Mrs. and Miss Somebody, these volumes 
are,” ^ &c.— why, this Is doling out the soft milk of dedication ” In 
gills,— there is but a quart, and he divides it among a doaen. Why, 
Pratt, badst thou not a puff left? Dost thou think six families of dis- 
tinction can riiare this in quiet? There Is a child, a book, and a dedica- 
tion: send the girl to her grace, the volumes to the grocer, and the 
dedication to the devil. 


69.-Pago 240, lino 4. 

Some rhyming petT 

[In the original MS.— 

“ Some rhyming peer— Carlisle or Carysfort.” 

To which is subjoined Biis note “ Of 'John J oshua, Earl of Carysfort,’ 
I know nothing at present, but from an advertisement in an old news- 
paper of certain Poems and Tragedies by his Lordship, which I saw by 
accident in the Morea. Being a rhymer himself, he will forgive tlie 
liber^ I take with his name, seeing, as he must, how very commodious 
It la at the close of that couplet; and as for what follows and goes before, 
let him place it to the account of the other Thane ; since I cannot, under 
tb^ circumstances, augur pro or con the contents of his ‘ foolscap crown 
octavoa.’ "—John Joshua Proby, first Earl of Gairsfort, was Joint post* 
maste^general in 1806, envoy to Berlin in 1806, and ammussador to 
Feterslmrgh in 1807. Besides his poems, he irablished two pam^lets, 
to show the necessity of 'universal suffrage and short parliaments. He 
died In 1828.] 


60.— Page 240, line 4 . 
plenty of « (Wf— 

Here win Mr. Oifferd allow me to introduce once more to his notice 
the sole survivor, the ” ultimus Roroanorum/’ the last of the Cruseantt 
— “ JMwln ” the " profound ” by our Lady of Ibmishment ! here iie is. aa 
lively as in the days of “ well said Baviad the Correct.” I thought Flta- 
gerald had been the tail of poesy ; but, alas! he is only the penultimate. 


a PUaLUB EP18T1.1E TO TES BPITOE OF TEl MOBBIWO CBBOBICLX, 

** What reams of paper, floods of ink,” 

Do some men spoil, who mever ^jinkl 
And so perhaps you’ll say of me, 

In whl^ jm widew may agree. 
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Still I write on, and tell you wliy ; 
Nothing’s ao bad, you can’t deny, 

But may Instruct or entertain 
Without the risk of glTlng pain, &c. &c. 


os BOME MODERN QUACKS AND REFORMISTS. 

In tracing of the hnmau mind 
Through all its various coui'scs, 

Though strange, ’tls true, wo often find 
It knows not its resources : 

And men through life assume a par 
For which no talents they possess, 

Yet wonder that with all their art, 

They meet no better with success, &c. &c. 

61.-Page 240, line 23. 
r<?, «>A<J (upirs to “ huUd the lofty rhymo,^ 
[See Milton’s Lycidas.] 


62. -~Page 240, line 33. 

If you xoill breed thia bastard of your brains, 

Minerva being tlm first by Jupiter’s head-piece, and a vaiiety of 
equally unaccountable partnritions upon eartli, such as Madoc, &c. &c. 

63. -Page 241, line 12. 

And furnish food for critics, or their quills, 

A crust for the oritlc8.”--Rair<w, in the Eehearsal." 

64. -Page 241, line 16. 

As yawning waiters fiy 

And the “ waiters ” are the only fortunate people who can “ fly ” from 
tlieinj all the rest, via. the sad snbsoribers to the EUerary Fund,” 
being compelled, by courtesy, to sit out the recitation without a hope of 
exclaiming, “ Sic ” (that by choking Fitz. with bad wine, or worse 
poetry) ** me servavlt Apollo I ” 


65. —Page 241, line 16, 

Fitxscnbbls^s lungs; 

ERracrlbble,” originally “ Fitzgerald.”] 

66. — Pago 242, line 6. 

‘^fbdUUke Ckdof l^pt intoihe Thaimt 

0« hit table were found these words : ^ What Cato did, and Addison 
approved, catuot bo wrong.” But Addison did not "approve;" and If 

VOL,l. i 
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he had, it would not have mended the matter. Ho had Invited his 
daughter on the same water-party; but Mise BudmlL by some acci- 
dent, escaped this last paternal nttootion. Thus tell the sywidiant of 
“Atticua,” and the enemy of P(^ !— [Eustace Rudgell, a foiend and 
relative of Addison’s, " leapt into tne Thames *’ to escape proseaitien for 
forging the will of Dr. Tindal, in which Eustace had provided himself 
with a legacy of two thonsand pounds. “ We talked (says Boswell) of a 
man's drowning himself. I put the case of Eustace BudgeU. ‘ Suppose, 
sir/ said I, ‘ that a man is absolutely sure that, If he lives a few davg 
longer, he shall be detected In a fraud, the consequence of which will 
be utter disgrac(^ and expulsion from society.’ Johnson. ‘ Tb«i, sir, 
let him go abroad to a distant country ; let him to some place where 
he Is not known. Don’t let him go to the devil, w here he ts Kno^ni.’ ” 


67.~Page 242, line 16. 

DoMd viith vih dram on Sunday he was found, 

If “ dosed wiH»,” &c. be censored as low. I beg leave to refer to the 
original for something still lower; and if any reader will translate 
Mlnxerit in patrlos clneres,” &c. into a decent couplet, I will insert 
said couplet in lien of the present. 



THE CURSE OF MINERVA, 


— — ** PaUm te Roc volnere, Pallaa 
lauwdAt, et poenam acelerato ex sAoguloe «untit.” 

^neid, lib. xU. 



mTRODUCnON to the curse of 24INEBVA. 


Hr. UoBQOtTSB relates that, during a ten irceks’ residence at Athens, 
liord Byron, and himself deruted a portion of every day to the eon- 
tonplation of the relics of Grecian art Fvdl of classical enthusiasm, 
and feeling how much the locality and the monuments exalted one 
another, the poet was Indignant at the spoliation of the Parthenon. In 
tills mood he gave vent at Athens, in March, 1811, to the fierce phillpplo 
on Lord Elgin, which he prepared to publish on his return to England, 
and suppressed upon the remonstrance of the friends of his victim, lie 
often asserted that he was free ftom malice, and that Ids satires were 
the prodnet of a momentary spleen, but he also believed that they ha 1 
greater spirit than all the rest of his writings, and his opinion of their 
vigour induced him to print them when the animosity was gone. It was 
easy on these occasions to turn him from his purpose, and the sucoeas oi 
the two first cantos of Chllde Harold removed much of the tempto* 
ilon to do to Lord Elgin as Lord Elgin had done to the Parthenon. Tin 
poet had stumbled upon another mad to fame, and could afford to h^ 
generous, or more correctly, to be Just. The marvels of sculpture which 
Lord El^n brought from Athens were wrested, not from classic Greece, 
but from barbarism and decay. They wore purchased by our govern- 
ment In 1816 for thirty-five thousand pounds, and placed in the British 
Museum, where they will prolong the evidence of Grecian genius. The 
ffrst authentic edition of “ The Curse- of Minerva” was published In 
1828, but in a letter of Lord Byron’s, written in March, 1816, he speaks 
of a miserable and stolen copy, as having been printed in a Magaaine. 
The opening paragraphdi, which were considered by some of his friends 
the &iest verses he composed during his absence from England, he in- 
tended to append, under the title of a ** Descriptive Fragment,” to a 
future edition of Ohilde Harold.” He changed his purpose, and a little 
later made them the commencement of the third canto of ** The Corsair.” 
These splendid lines are pronounced by travellers a perfect picture of 
the scene, and they far transcend any other portion of “ The Curse of 
Minerva,” which oontains, however, many vigorous couplets. Next In 
excellence to the MUiant beginning Is the coneludii^ paragraph, whidi 
depict! with poetic energy the possible oontequenoea of a Fre^ inva- 
sion of our shorea. The perverse pleasure he took ta startling the 
publie with anii-patrlotie obulUtions, could alone hare foggeit«4 the 
wild assertion that we deserved to bo swept by the whlrlwi^ we had 
raised. The strife, which he pretends originated edth England, was 
kindled by the guilty amldtion of Fran^ and it is ws who were 
antwerablefor the miseries ol wars whldt we waged ht defence H ow 
iielTei and our allies. 
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Athsks: Cafochiw Cosvksi, March 17, 1811 . 

Slow sinks, more loA’ely ere his race bo nm, 

Along Moreft's hills the setting sun ; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam ho thiows, 

Gilds the green wave that trembles ns it glows ; 

On old j3E^na 8 rock and Hydra’s isle 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine. 

Though there his altars ai*e no more divine. 
Descending fast, tlie mountain-shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! 

Theii* azure Arches throu^ the long expanse, 

More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance. 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 

Mark his ^y course, and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till, darkty shaded from the land and deep* 

Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve his palest beam he cost 
When, Athens I here thy wisest look’d hia last. 

watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray. 

That closed their murder’d sage’s^ latest day ! * 

Not yet — not yet— Sol pauses on the hill, 

The precious hour of ps^ing lingers still ; 

But sad his light to agonising eyes, 

And dark tho mountain's onco delightful dyes; 

Glqiom o’er the lovely land he seem'd to pom, 
land; where PixoBbus never frown’d beforo 
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But ero lie sttok below Citheron^s bead. 

The cup of woe was quaff* d — the spirit fled ; 

The soul of him that 800m*d to fear or fly^ 

Who lived and died os none can lire or die. 

But, lo ! from high H3rmettus to the plain 
The qncen of night asserts her silent reign j* 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form. 
With comice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around, with quivering beams besot, 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret : 

The groves of olive scatter’d dark and wide, 
"Wliere meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 

The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque. 

The gloaming turret of the gay kiosk, ^ 

And sad and sombre ’mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary palm ; 

All, tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye ; 

And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by,* 

Again tbe .(Egean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war: 

Again his weaves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 

Mix’d w'ith the shades of many a distant isle 
That frown, w^here gentler ocean deigns to smile. 

As thus, within the walls of Pallas’ fane, 

1 mark’d the beauties of the land and main, 
Alone, and friendless, on the magic shore. 

Whose arts and arms but live in poets’ lore ; 

Oft as tbe matchless dome I turn d to scan, 
Sacred to gods, but not secure froju man, 

!l%e past return’d, the present seem’d to cease. 
And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece 1 

Hours roll’d along, and Dian’s orb on high 
Hxid gained the oen^ of her softest sky ; 

And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 
O’er tlm vain shrine of many a vanirii’d god : 

Bui chiefly, Ptdhui I ffliine, when Heeate’s:glariv 
0ie<3k’d %ihy columns, feB mor^ sadly ndr 
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O’er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead. 

Long had I mused, and treasured every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 

When, lo I a giant form before me strode, 

And Pallas hail'd me in her own abode ! 

Yes, ’twas Minerva’s self; but, ah ! how changed, 

Since o’er the Dardan field in aims she ranged ! 

Not such as erst, by her divine command, 

Her form appear'd from Phidias’ plastic hand : 

Gone were the terrors of her ttwful brow, 

Her idle tegis bore no Gorgon now ; 

Her helm was dinted, and the broken lance 
Seem’d weak and shaftless e'en to mortal glance ; 

The olive branch, which still she deign'd to chisp. 

Shrunk from her touch, and wither'd in her grasp ; 

And, ah ! though still the brightest of the sky, 

Celestial tears bedimm’d her large blue eye ; 

Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow, 

And mourn’d his mistress with a shriek of woo ! 

Mortal 1 "—twas thus she spake—" that blush of shame 
Proclaims ^ee Briton, once a noble name ; 

First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 

Now honour’d less by all, and least by me : 

Chief of thy foes sh^ Pallas still be found. 

Seek'st thou the cause of loathing ?— look around. 

Lo I here, despite of war and wasting fire, 

I saw successive tyrannies expire. 

*Scaped fi*om the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 

Thy coimfery sends a spoiler worse than both." 

Survey thb vacant, violated fane ; 

Recount the relics tom that yet remain : 

Cecrops placed, (kts Pericles adorn’d,* 

Adrian rear’d when drooping Science mourn’d. 

What more I owe let gratitude attest — 

Know, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 

That all may learn from whence the plunderer came, 

The insulted wall sustains his bated name; ^ 

For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 

B^ow, his name — above, behold bis deeds 1 
Be ever hail’d with equal honotir here 
The Gothie monarch and the Fktish peer; 
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Arms gave ibe first his Hght, the last had none, 

But basely stole what less barbarians won. 

So when the lion quits his fell repast, 

Nest prowls the wolf, the filthy jackal last; 

Flesii, limbs, and blood the former make their own, 
The lost poor brute securely gnaws the bono. 

Yet still the gods are just, and crimes are cross’d: 

See here what Elgin won, and what he lost 1 
Another name with hi$ pollutes my shi ine ; 

Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine ! 

Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 

When Venus half avenged* Mineiwa’s shame,”* 

She ceased awhile, and thus I dared reply. 

To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye; 
“Daughter of Jovo 1 in Britain’s injured name, 

A true-born Briton may tho deed disclaim. 

Frown not on England; England owns him not; 
Athena, no 1 thy plunderer was a Scot. 

Ask’flt thou the difference 1 From fair Phyles’ towers 
Survey Boootia ; — Caledonia’s ours. 

And well I know within that bastard land ^ 

Hath Wisdom’s goddess never held command ; 

A barren soil, where Natui'e’s germs, confined 
To stern sterility, can stint the mind ; 

Whose thistle well beti’ays the niggard coi'th, 
limblem of all to whom tho land gives birth ; 

Each genial influence nurtured to resist ; 

A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist 
Each breeze from foggy mount and mai'shy plain 
Dilutes with drivel every drizzly brain, 

Till, burst at length, each wat’ry head o’erilows, 

Foul os their soil, and frigid as their snows. 

Tlien thousand schemes of petulance and pride 
Despatch her scheming children fiir and wide ; 

Some east, some west, some every where but north, 
In ^est of lawless gain, they issue forth. 

And thus — ^accursed be the day and year ! 
fthe sent a Piet to play the felon hejro. 

Yet Caledoxna claims some native worth, 

As dun Boeotia gave a Pmdar bfrth ; 

So may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 

Bmmd to no clime, and victors of the grave^ 
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Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 

And shine like children of a happier strand ; 

As once, of yore, in some obnoxious place, 

Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race,” 

“Moi’tall ” the blue-eyed maid resumed, ^^once more 
Boar back my mandate to thy native shore. 

Though fallen, alas ! this vengeance yet is mine, 

To tuni my counsels far from lands like thine. 

Hoar then in silence Pallas’ stern behest ; 

Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest. 

First on the head of him who did this deed 
"My curse shall light, — on liim and all his seed : 

Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

Be all tlio sons as senseless as the su’e : 

If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 

Believe him bastard of a brighter race : 

Still with his hireling artists let bim prate, 

And Folly’s praise repay for Wisdom’s hate ; 

Long of their patron’s gusto let them tell, 

Whose noblest, mtive gusto is— to sell : 

To sell, and make — may shame record the day 1— 

The state receiver of his pilfer’d prey. 

Meantime, the flatteiing, feeble dotard, West, 

Europe’s worst dauber, and poor Britain’s best, 

With palsied hand shall turn each model o’er, 

And own himself an infant of fourscore.*^ 

Be all the bimisers cull’d from all St. Giles’, 

That art and nature may compare their styles , 

While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 

And maiwel at his lord^ip’s ‘ stone shop’ there.” 

Hound the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs creep, 
To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep ; 

While many a languid maid, -with longing sigh, 

On giant statues casts the curious eye; 

The room with transient glance appears to skim, 

Tet marks the mighty back and length of limb ; 

Mourns o’er the diJiei'ence of mw and then / 

Exclaims, ‘ These Greeks indeed were proper men ! * 
Ihpftws slight comparisons of these with tho^ 

And envies LaVs ml her Attic beaux. 

When shall a modern maid have swains like these 1 
Alas 1 Sir Hariy is no Hsreulea I 
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And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, os he takes his yieW; 

In silent ind^ation mix’d with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thie£ 

Oh, loath'd in life, nor pardon’d in the dust, 

Maj hate pursue his saoiileglous lust I 

Link’d with the fool that fired the Ephesian dome, 

Shall yengeance follow far beyond the tomb, 

And Eratostratus and Elgin shine 
In many a branding page and burning lino ; 

Alike reserved for aye to stand accurs’d, 

Pprchanoe the second blacker than the first. 

*‘So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 

Fix’d statue on the podestai of Scorn ; 

Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 

But fits thy country for her coming fixte ; 

Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what oft Britannia’s self had done. 

Look to the Baltic— blazing from afar, 

Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war.’* 

Hot to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 

Or break the compact which heraelf had mode ; 

For from such councils, from the faithless field 
She fled— but left behind her Gtor^n shield ; 

A fatal gift that turn’d your friends to stone, 

And left lost Albion hated and alone. 

^*Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Sliidi lAake your tyrant empire to its base ; 

Lo I there Rebellion rears her ghastly head. 

And glares the Nemesis of native de^; 

M Indus rolls a deep purpureol flood, 

And claims his long atrear of northern blood. 

So may ye perish !— PaHaa, when she gave 
Your free-bom rights, forbade ye to enslave. 

" Look on your Spain I — riie daSM the hand she hatM, 
But boldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates. 

Bear vritness, bright Barossa t thoucaa^idl 
Whose were the sons that bravely fought and felL 
But Luritania, kind and dear ally^ 

Can J^ape a few tK> fight, 82^ wm&erixnes fiy^ 
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Oil glorious field 1 by Famine fiercely won. 

The Gaul retires for once, and all ia done ! 

But when did Pallas teach, that one retreat 
Eetrieved three long olympiads of defeat ? 

Look last at home — ye love not to look there ; 

On the glim smile of comfortless despair : 

Your city saddens : loud though Revel howls, 

Here Famine faints, and yonder Rapine prowls. 

See all alike of more or less bereft ; 

No misers tremble when there’s nothing left. 

‘ Blest paper credit ; ’ ^ who shall dai’e to sing? 

It clogs like lead Comiptiou's weary wing. 

Yet Pallas pluck’d each premier by the ear, 

^Vllo gods and men alike disdain’d to hear; , 

But one, repentant o’er a bankmpt state, 

On Pallas calls, — but calls, alas ! too lato : 

Then raves fur * *; to that Mentor bends, 

Though he and Pallas never yet were friends. 

Him senates hear, whom never yet they heard. 
Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 

So, once of yore, each reasonable frog 
Swore foith and fealty to his sovereign 'log.’ 

Thus liail’d your rulers their patrician clod, 

As Egypt chose an onion for a god. 

" Now hire ye well ! enjoy your little hour ; 

Go, grasp the shadow of your vanish’d power ; 

Gloss o’er the failure of each fondest scheme ; 

Your strength n name, your bloated wealth a dream. 
Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 

And pirates barter all that’s left behind. 

No more the hirelings, purchased near and far, 

Crowd to the ranks of mercenaiy war. 

The idle merchant on the useless quay 
Droops o'er the hales no bai’k may bear away ; 

Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 
Rot piecemeal on his own encumber’d shores : 

The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom. 

And desperate mans him 'gainst the coming doom. 
Then in the senate of your sinking state 
Show me the man whoso counsels may have weight. 
Vain is each voice where tones could once command ; 
E’en fac^ous cease to charm a factious land : 
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Yet jarriag sects convulse a sister isle, 

And light with xnaddening hands the mutual pile. 

** ’Tis done, ’tie past, since Pallas warns in vain ,* 

The Furies seize her abdicated reign: 

Wide o’er the realm they wave their kindling brands, 
And wring her vitals wdth their fiery hands. 

But one convulsive struggle still remains, 

And Glaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 

The banner’d pomp of war, the glittering files. 

O’er whoso gay trappings stem Bellona smiles ; 

The brazen ti'ump, the spirit'Stirring drum. 

That bid the foe defiance ore they come ; 

The hero bounding at his coimti^’s call. 

The glorious death that consecrates his fall, 

Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 

And bid it antedate the joys of arms. 

But know, a lesson you may yet bo taugbt, 

With death alone are laurels cheaply bought : 

Not in the conflict Havoc seeks d^ight, 

His day of mercy is the day of fight. 

But when the field is fought, the battle won, 

Though drench’d with gore, his woes are but begun ; 
His deeper deeds as yet ye know by name ; 

The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d dame, 

The rifled mansion and the foe-reap’d field, 

III suit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 

Say with what eye along the diatot down 
Would flying bui’ghera mark the blazing town 1 
How view the coliimn of ascending flames 
Sbfdce his red shadow o’er the startled Thames 1 
Nay, frown not, Albion ! for the torch was thine 
That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Khine ; 

Now should they burst on thy devoted coast, 

Go, ask thy bosom who deserves them most. 

The law or heaven and eaith is life for life, 

And she who raised, in vain regrets, the s^c/* 
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1. -Page 261, line 22. 

That closed their murder' tL safe's latest day I 

Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sunset (the hour of 
execution), notwithstanding the entreaties of his disciples to wait till the 
sun went down. 

2. — Page 262, line 6. 

The queen of night asserts her silmt reign / 

” The twilight In Greece is much shorter than in our own country ; the 
days in winter are longer, but in summer of less duration. 

5. —Page 262, line 16. 

The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, 

The kiosk is a Turkish summer-house ; the palm is without the pre- 
sent walls of Athens, not fhr from the temple of Theseus, between which 
and the tree the wall intervenes. Cephisus’ stream is indeed scanty, 
and Ilissus baa no stream at all. 

4.--Page 262, line 20. 

And duU were his that pass’d them heedless by. 

[The Temple of Theseus is the most perfect ancient edihoe In the 
world. In this Ikbrio. the most enduring stability, and a simplioity of 
design peeniiarly striking, are united with the highest elegancb and 
aceumoy of wwtoaanshlp.— Hobhouse.] 

6. ~Pago 268, line 80. 

Thy country sends a spoiler toorse than both. 

[In the original MS.- 

“ Ah. Athens I aoaroe escaped from Turk and Goth. 

Hell sends a pahry Scotchman worse than both.''] 

6.— Page 263, line 83. 

TI»se Cecrqps placed, this JPerides adorn'd, 

This is iq»oken of the city in general, and not of the AcrojKdla In 
murtiioiilltr. The teteple of Jupiter Olympius, by some supposed the 
Pahtbeom was dnlsbed by Hadrian; siarteon columns are stalling, uf 
^ most heauttlhl marble ahd architecture. 
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7. - Pago 268, lino 88. 

, Thi insulted wall sustains his hated name : 

[On IHe original MS. is writton— 

^ Airoloe quofl Pallas Scoto concedlt honores 

Infiw stat nomen-facta suprique ride.”] 

8. ~Pago 264,1100 12. 

When Venus half avenged Mnerva's shame.'* 

His lordsliip’s name, and that of ono who no longer bears it, arc carVed 
conspicQoasly on the Parthenon; above, in a part not far distant, arc the 
tom remnants of the basso-relievos, aestroyed in a vain attempt to 
remove them. [In another place there was deeply cat In a plaster wall 
thewords- 

Quod non peceudnt Goti, 

Hoc fecebunt Scoti,”J 

9. ~-Page 264, line 21. 

And well I hmto tcithin that bastard land 

^ Irish bastards,” according to Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan. 

10. -Pago266,Une26. 

And own himself an infant of fourscore. 

Mr. West, on seeing the ^ Elgin Collection,” (I suppose we shall hear 
of the" Abershaw^’ and " Jack Shephard” collection) declared himself 
"a mere tyro” in art. 


11. ~Page266,UneaO. 

And marvel at his lordship* s ‘ StOM shop ' there. 

Poor Crib was sadly puzzled when the marbles were first exhibited at 
Elgin House ; he asked If it was not “ a stone shop ? He was right ; 
it is a shop. 

12. — Page 266, line 20. 

Four old allg yet mourns perfdiotis mr, 

[Tltc affair of Copenhagen.] * 

18.-Page 267, line 11. 

‘ Blest paper credit ; ' who shall dare to sing f 

" Blest Mper credit I last and best supply, 

That Jends Comiptlon lighter wings to fly.”- Pope. 

14.-Page267,Une80. 

And pirates barter all that's 10 behind, 

The Deal Mid Dover traffickers in specie. 



THE WALTZ: 

AN ATOSTROPHIO HYMN. 


'*QuAlis in Eurotae rlpi«, aut perjuga Cyuthi« 

Exercet Diana c]ioroB.**~ViE«ii.. 

** Such ou Exirota’s banka, or Cynthia’s height, 

Diana aeama : and ao ahe chaxma the aight. 

When in tha dance the graocAil goddeaa le^a 
The quire ot nyinpha,and orarU^a their heada.” 

Datnaa’a Vikeix^. 




TO THE PUBLISHER. 

Sni, 

I am a country gentleman of a mirllond county. I luiglit 
have been a parliament-man for a certain borough ; having 
bad the offer of as many votes as General T. at the general 
election in 1812.^ But I was all for domestic happiness ; as, 
fifteen years ago, on a visit to London, I mamed a middle- 
aged maid of honour. Wo lived happily at Homem Hall till 
last season, when my wife and I were invited by the Countess 
of Waltzaway (a distant relation of my spouse) to pass the 
winter in town. Thinking no harm, and our girls being 
come to a marriageable (or, as they call it, marhtahk) age, and 
having besides a Chancery suit inveterately entailed upon the 
family estate, we came up in our old chariot,— of which, by 
the my wife grew so much ashamed in less than a week, 
that i was obliged to buy a second-hand barouche, of which I 
might mount the box, Mrs. H. says, if I could drive, but never 
see the inside— that place being reserved for tbe Honourable 
Augustus Tiptoe, her partner-general and opera-knight. 
Hearing great praises of Mi's. H.’b dancing (she was famous 
for birthnight minuets in the latter end of the last century), 
I unbboted, and went to a ball at the Countess’s, expecting 
to see a country dance, or, at most, cotillons, reel^ and idl 
the old paces to^^the newest tunes. But, j udge of my surprise, 
on arriving, to see poor dear Mrs. Homem wiUi her arms half 


m.i. 


Btfttc of the poll (last day) B. 
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round the loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman I never 
Bct eyes on before ; and bis, to say truth, rather mol’s than 
half round her waist, tuniiug round, and round, to a d-- — d 
Boc-eaw up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of the 

Black Joke,” only more affettuoso,'' till it made me quite 
giddy with wondering they were not so. By-and-by they 
stopped a bit, and I thought they would sit or fall down : 
—hut no; with Mi’s. H’s hand on his shoulder, ‘^guam 
familianter,'' * (as Terence said, when I was at school,) they 
walked about a minute, and then at it ogain, like two cock- 
chafers spitted on tho same bodkin, I asked what all this 
meant, when, with a loud laugh, a child no older than our 
Wilhelmiua (a name I never heard but in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, though her mother would call her after the 
Piincess of Swappenbacb,) said, ‘‘Lord! Mr. Homem, can’t 
you see they’re valtzingl” or waltzing (I forget which) ; and 
then up she got, and her mother and sister, and away they 
went, and round-abouted it till supper-time. Now, that I 
know what it is, I like it of all things, and so does Mrs. H. 
(though I have broken my shins, and four times overturned 
Mrs. Homem’s maid, in pi’actising the preliminary steps in a 
morning). Indeed, so much do I like it, that having a turn 
for rhyme, tastily displayed in some election ballads, and 
songs in honoiu* of all the victoiies, (hut till lately I have had 
little practice in that way), I sat down, and with the aid of 
William Fitzg«iild, Esq. and a few hints from Dr. Busby, 
(whoso recitations I attend, and am monstrous fond of 
Master Busby’s manner of delivermg his father’s late sue- 

• My Latin 1« all foi^ttcti, if a man can bo sail to liafc forgotten 
nbat ho never remembered; hot I bonght my title-page motto of a 
Catholic prieat for a three-ahllllng bank token, after mnch haggling fi^r 
the «« sixpence. I grudged the money to a papist, being all for the 
memory of Perceval and “ Ko popery,^' and quite regretting the downfall 
of tho i^pe, beeaase we can’t bum him any more. 
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cessful Lauo Address/')* I composed tie following 

liymu, wherewithal to make my sentiments known to the 
public; whom, noTertheless, I heartily despise, as well as 
the critics. 

I am, Sh’, yours, ikc. &c. 

HORACE HORNEM. 


fB«e “ R<!jected Addreasca.”] 



INTRODUCTION TO THE WALTZ. 


Lobd BraON wrote to Mr. Murray from Chcltcniiara In Ootober, 1812, 
tliat he would make him a present of a poem on Waltzing which he had 
jnst composed in the old style of “ English Bards and Scotch Revlewors.” 
It was a condition of the gift that it should bo brought out anonymously, 
and when, on its appearance in the spring of 1818, it was unfavourably 
received, he was anxious to disclaim it altogether. “ I hear,” lie wrote 
to Mr. Murray, “ that a cei*tain malicious publication on Waltzing Is 
attributed to mo. This report I suppose you will take care to contradict, 
as the author, I am sure, will not like that I should wear Ids cap and 
bells.” Dancing appears to bo an instinct witli man ; for there is not, 
we believe, a single tribe of savages who are destitute of the accom- 
plishment Art first produces elegance, and then destroys it When 
the limits of graceful movement have been attained, public perfomrors 
aspire to feats of unnatui'al difficulty, and in private life the passion for 
novelty is no less fatal to the perpetuation of refinement To the rest- 
lessness, whlcli prefers a change for the worse to a monotony of ex- 
cellence, we owe the reign of the Waltz, which la among the least 
natural, the least graceful, and tire least social of dances. The amuse- 
ment, in all its forms, must often have awakened painful refiections in 
Lord Byron. Once, while on the committee of Drury Lane Theatre, he 
had to arbitrate in a dispute between the bal let-master and a performer. 

If you had come a minute sooner,” said Lord Byron to Mr. James 
Smith, who entered the green-room immediately afterwards, “ you would 
have heard a curious matter decided on by me ; a question of dancing *. 
-—by me," (looking down at his lame limb) “ whom Nature from my 
Urth has prohibited from taking a single step.’* His countenance fell 
when he had uttered the words, as if embarrassed by the inadvertent 
betrayal of feelings he would have wished to comeal. Excluded from 
the dance, he was not sorry of an opportunity to trip up the dancers, and 
hmoe pro^bly the present poem. Moore speaks of it as ''full of very 
Bvely satire,” which is higher praise than most will think it deserves. 
Lord Byron had not yet hit npon that vein of fdidtous sarcasm which 
iows sthtgiiig and sparkling though his later works. The strokes of 
satire in “The Waltz ” have little of the energy of invective on the one 
hand, or of the airiness of ridicule on the other. A stronger oljjectlon is 
that, under the guise of “moralising his song” many of the lines ek- 
mnpUfy the Inttelicacy they condemn. Tlte charge i^»pliea to almost 
«v«ry sstirlst, from the greet Koman models, Juvenal and Horace, tiown 
to thoir latest imitators in modem times. It wbttld seem as if to tholt 
wuX to put Tice to shame, they had fergottaa the (teocoom which wM 
dwtoTIrttie. , 
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Muse of the many -twinkling feet ! ^ whose charms 
Are now extended up from legs to arms ; 

Terpsichore ! — too long misdeem’d a maid — 
Reproachful tenu — bestow'd but to upbraid — 
Henceforth in all the bronze of brightness shine. 

The least a vesUil of the virgin Nine. 

Far be from thee and thine the name of prude: 
Mock’d, yet triumphant ; sneer’d at, xinsubdued : 

Thy legs must move to conquer as they fly, 

If but thy coats are reasonably high ; 
lliy breast- — if bare enough — requires no shield ; 
Dance forth — mns armour thou slialt take the field, 
And own — impregnable to most assaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten ** Waltz." 

Hail, nimble nymph 1 to whom the young hussar, 
The whisker’d votary of waltz and war, 

His night devotes, despite of spur and boots ; 

A sight immatch’d sinco Orpheus and his brutes : 
Hail, spirit-stirring waltz ! — beneath whose banners 
A modem hero fought for modish manners ; 

On Hounslow's hei\th to rival Wellesley’s- feme. 
Cock’d, fired, and miss'd his man — but gain'd his aim 
Hail, moving muse I to whom the fair one's breast 
CKvos all it can, and bids us take the rest. 

Oh I for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz, 

The latter's loyalty, the former’s wits, 

To energise the object I pursue,”^ 

And give both Belial and his dance thcii* due I 

Imperial Waltz I imported from the Rhine 
(ftoed iot the growth of pedigrees and wine). 
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Long be thine import fi'Om all duty free, 

And hock itself be less esteem’d tluui thee ; 

In some few quahti^ alike — for hock 
Improves our cellar — thou our living stock. 

The head to hock belongs — thy subtler ai’t 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart : 

Through tlie full veins thy gentler poison swims, 

And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. 

Oh, Gennany ! how much to thee wo owe, 

As heaven-bom Pitt can testify below, 

Ere cui’sed confederation made thee France’s, 

And only left us thy d — d debts and dances } 

Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 

We bless thee still — for George the Thh'd is left ! 

Of kings the best — and last, not least in worth, 

For graciouslj^ begetting George tlio Fourtli. 

To Germany, and highnesses serene, 

AVho owe us millions— don’t we owe the queen? 

To Germany, wbat owe we not besides ? 

So oft bestowing Brunswickei’s and brides ,* 

Who paid for vulgar, with her royal blood, 

Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud : 

Wlio sent us — so be pardon’d all her faults — 

A dozen dukes, some kings, a queen — and Waltz. 

But peace to her — ^her emperor and diet, 

Though now tr^sferr’d to Buonaparte’s " fiat 1 ** 

Back to my theme— 0 Muse of motion] say, 

How first to Albion found thy Waltz her way? 

Borne on the breath of hyperborean gales, 

From Hamburg’s port (while Hambui'g yet had metils), 
Ere yet unlucky Fame — oompeU'd to creep 
To snowy Gottenburg — was chill’d to sleep ; 

Or, starting from her slumbers, deign’d arise, 
Heligoland ! to stock thr mart with lies ,* 

While unbumt Moscow ^ yet had news to send, 

Nor owed her fiery exit to a friend. 

She came — Waltz came— and with her certain seta 
Of true despatches, and as true gazettes ; 

Then flamed of Ansterlitz the blest despatch, 

Which ^^Moniteur ” nor '*Monnng Post ” can wMn ; 
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And — almost crueli’d beneatli the glorious news— 
Ten plays, and forty tales of Kotzebue’s ; 

One envoy’s letters, six composers' airs, 

And loads from Fi’ankfort and from Leipsic fahs ; 
Meiner’s four volumes upon womankind, 

Like Lapland witches to ensure a wind ; 

Brunch’s heaviest tome for. ballast, and, to back it, 
Of Heyn^, such as should not sink the packet 

Fi’aught with this cargo — and her faii'est freight, 
Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 

The welcome vessel reach'd the genial strand, 

And round her flock’d the daughters of the land. 
Not decent David, when, before the ark, 

His grand pas-seul excited some remark ; 

Not love-lorn Quixote, when his Sancho thought 
The knight’s fandango friskier than it ought ; 

Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 

Her nimble feet danced off another’s head ; 

Not Cleopatra on her galley's deck, 

Display'd so much of ie/ 7 , or more of 7i€cl% 

Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when firat the moon 
Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune ! 

To you, ye husbands of ten yeara ! whose brows 
Acho with the annual tributes of a spouse ; 

To you of nine yeoi's less, who only bear 
The buddiug sprouts of those that you sJtall wear, 
With added ornaments around them roll’d 
Of native brass, or law-awarded gold ; 

To you, ye matrons, ever on tho wi\tch 
To mai* a son’s, or make a daughter’s match; 

To you, ye children of— whom chanco accords — 
Almys tne ladies, and mmetimei their lords ; 

To you, yc single gentlemen, who seek 
Torments for life, or pleasures for a week ; 

As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, 

To gain your own, or snatch another’s bride; — 

To one and all the lovely stranger come, 

And every ball-room echoes with her name. 

Endearing Waltz !— to thy more melting tune* 
Bow Lish jig, and ancient rigadoon. 
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Scotch reels, araunt \ and country-dance forego 
Tour future Claims to each fentaatic toe I 
'W'altz — Waite alono—both legs and arms demands, 
liberal of feet, and lavish of her hands ; 

Hands which may freely range in public sight 
Wliere ne’er before — ^but — pray put out the light.” 
Methinks the glare of yonder chandelier 
Shines much too far — or I am much too near ; 

And true, though strange — Waltz whispers this remark, 
'' My slippery steps are safest in the dark ! ** 

But here the Muse with due decorum halts, 

And lends her longest petticoat to Waltz. 

ObsoiTant travellers of every time ! 

Ye quarto’s publish’d upon eveiy clime I 
0 say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 

Fandango's wriggle, or Bolero’s bound; 

Can Eg^t’s Almas* — ^tontalisin^ group — 

Columbia’s caperers to the wai’Hko whoop — 

Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape H j>rn 
With Waite compare, or after Waltz be bom3? 

Ah, no ! from Moriei’*s pages down to Galt’s, 

Each touiist pens a paragraph for Waltz.” 

Sliades of those belles whose reign began of yor >, 
With George the ThiiWe — and ended long before!— 
Though ill your daughters’ daughters yet you thrii'C, 
Burst from your lea^ and be yourselves alive ! 

Back to the ball-room speed your spectred host, 

Fool’s Paradise is dull to that you lost. 

Ho treacherous powder bids comecturo quake ; 

Ho stiff-fltarched stays make meddling fingers ocho ; 
(Transfeir’d to those ambiguous tilings that apo 
Goats in their visage,® women in their shape ;) 

No damsel faints when rather closely pi’e^d, 

But more caressing seems when most caress’d j 
Superfluous hartshorn, and reviving salts, 

Both banish’d by the sovereign oorditil “ Waltz.” 

Seductive Waltz J— thou^ on thy native shore 
Even WerteFs self proclaim’d thee Wf a whore j 
Werter— to decent vice thou^ mndi indined, 

Yet warm, not wanton; dazzled, but not blind— 
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Though gentle Genlia, 5n her strife with Stael, 

Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball; 

The fashion hails — ^from countesses to queens, 

And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes ; 

Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 

And turns — ^if nothing elso — ^at least our heads ; 

With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 

And cockney’s practise what they can’t pronounce. 

Gods ! how the glorious theme my stmin exalts, 

And ihyme finds partner rhyme in praise of “ Waltz ! * 

Blest was the time Waltz chose fur her dihut ; 

The ootirt, the Regent, like herself were new ; 7 
New face for friends, for foes some new rewards ; 

New ornaments for black and royal guards ; 

New laws to hang the rogues that roar’d for bread ; 

New coins (most new) ® to follow those that fled ; 

New victories — ^nor can we prize them less. 

Though Jenky wonders at his own success ; 

New wars, because the old succeed so well, 

Tk,^t most survivors envy those who fell; 

New ^mistresses — no, old — and yet ’tis true, 

Thouv^ they be oW, the thing is something new ; 

Each liew, quite new — (except some ancient tricks),^ 

New whiti-Bticks, gold-sticks, broom-sticks, all new sticks ! 
With vesta or ribands — deck’d alike in hue, 

New troopers strut, new turncoats blush in blue: 

So saith the muse; my what say you ? 

Such was the time when Waltz might best maiutaiu 
Her new preferments in this novel reign ; 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was such ; 

Hoops are no mart, and petticoats not much ; 

Morals and minuets, virtue and her sta^ 

And tell-tale powder — all have had their days. 

The ball begins — the honours of the house 
First duly done by daughter or by spouse, 

Some potentate— or royal or serene — 

With Kent’s gay grace, or sapient Gloster’s mitn, 

Ijeods fortii the ready dame, whose rising flush 
Might once have been mistalcen for a blush. 

From where the garb just leaves the bosom free, 

Tiid; spot where hearts^ were once supposed to be ; 
Eoimd aU Gie confines of the yielded waist, 
llie strazig^ hand may wander tmdisplac^i 
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Tke lady’s ia return may grasp as much 
As princely paunches offer to her touch, 

Pleased round the chalky floor how well they trip, 

One hand reposing on the royal hip ; 

The other to the shoulder no less royal 
Ascending with affection truly loyal ! 

Thus front to front the pai*tner8 move or stand. 

The foot may rest, but none withdraw the hand ; 

And all in tom may follow in their rank, 

The Earl of— Asterisk — and Lady — Blank ; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with those of fashion’s host. 

For whose blest surnames — vide “ Morning Post.” 

(Or if for that impartial print too late, 

Search Doctors’ Commons six months from my date)— 
Thus all and each, in movement swift or slow, 

The genial contact gently undei-go ; 

Till some might marvel, with the modest Turk, 

If nothing follows all this palming work?” 

True, lionet Mii’za ! — ^you may trust my rhyme— 
Something does follow at a fitter time ; 

The breast thus publicly resign’d to man, 

In private may resist hun if it can. 

0 ye who loved our gi’audmothers of yore, 
Fitz^trick, Sheridan, and many more I 
And thou, my prince I whose sovereign taste and will 
It is to love the lovely beldames still ! 

Tliou ghost of Queensbui'y 1 whoso judging sprite 
Satan may spare to peep a single night, 

Pronounce — if ever in your days of bliss 
Asmodeus stimck so bright a stroke as this ; 

To teach the young ideas how to rise. 

Flush in the cheek, and languish in the eyes ; 

Rush to the heart, and lighten through the frame, 
With half*told wish, and ill-dissembled flame, 

For prurient nature still will storm the breast— 

WAOf tempted thus, can answer for the rest ? 

But ye — who never felt a single thought 
For what our momls are to be, or ought ; 

Who wisely wish the charms yon Tiew to reap, 

Say — ^would you make those beauties quite so cheap I 

Hot from the haa<U promiscuouslv 

Round the sl%Ht wdst, or down tno glow^ flida^ 
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Wliere were tlie rapture then to clasp the form 
From this lewd grasp and lawless contact waim 1 
At once love’s most ende«uing thought resign, 

To press the hand so press’d by none but thine ; 
To gajie upon that eye which never met 
Another’s ardent look without regret ; 

Approach the lip which all, without restraint, 
Come near enough — if not to touch— to taint ; 

If such thou lovest — lovo her then no more, 

Or give— like her— caresses to a score ; 

Her mind with these is gone, and with it go 
The little left behind it to bestow. 

Voluptuous Waltz ! and dare I thus blaspheme! 
Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 
Terpsichoi’e forgive ! — at every ball 
My wife now waltzes— and niy daughtera shall ; 

My sou— (or stop— ’tis needless to inquire — 

These little accidents should ne’er transpire ; 

Some ages hence our genealogic tree 
Will wear as green a bough for him as me) — 
Waltzing shall rear, to make our name amends, 
Grandsons for mo — in heirs to all his friends. 
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1.— Pago 277, line 1. 

J/uw c/thi manit-^tioiiikling fat! wiiose charm 
'‘Glance tlielr mauy-t>vlukllng feet.”— G bay 


2.— Page 277. line 21. 

On Raunslau'S heath ta rival WeUesUi/'s fame. 

To rival Lord Wellesley’s, or his iiephe'^v s, as the reader pleases 
the one gained a pretty vroman, whom he deserved, by fighting for; and 
the other has been fighting in the Peninsula many a long day, " by 
Shrewsbury clock,” without gaining anything in that country but the 
of “ the Great Lord,” and “ the Lord ; ” which savours of profanation, 
having been hitherto applied only to that Being to whom “ Te Deuma ” for 
carnage are the rankest blasphemy.— It is to be presumed the general 
will one day return to bis Sabine farm there 

" To tame the genius of the stubborn plain, 

Jlmcst 03 quxckUj as he conquer’d Spain ! ” 

The Lord Peterborough conquered continents in a summer; we do 
more— we contrive both to conquer and lose them in a shorter season. 
If the “ great Lord's ” Oincinnamn progress in agriculture bo no speedier 
Hum H»e proportional average of time in Pope’s (>jnplel, it will, according 
to the fanner’s proverb, bo “ ploughing witli dogs.” 

By-the-by— one of this illustrious person's new titles is forgotten— 'It 
IfL however, worth remembering— “ Salvador del mwtdo I ” credite, potteri ! 
If this be the appellation annexed by the inhabitants of the Peninsula to 
the name ot a mart who has not yet saved them— 'query— are they worth 
savtog, even in this world ? for, according to the mildest modifications 
of apy Christian creed, those three words make tljs odds much a^lnst 
them In the next—" Saviour of the world," quotha !— it were to be wished 
that ‘be, or any one else, could save a comer ot it— his country. Yet this 
stupid misnomer, although It shows the near connection between super- 
stition and Impiety, so far has its tme, that It proms there can be little 
todiead ftnm those Catholics (inquisitorial Catholics too) who can confer 
such aa appellation on a VrottatoM* I suppose next year he wiU be 
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eatitlod the " Virgin Mary if so, Lord George Gordon himself vould 
have nothing to ol\)ect to such liberal bastards of our Lady of Babylon. 


8.~Page 277, line 27. 

To “ energise the object I purmj' 

[Among the addresses sent in to the Drury Lane Committee was one 
by Dr. Busby, which began by asking— 

** When energising objects men pursue. 

What are the prodigies they cannot do? ”] 


4.-Page 278, line 35. 

While mhimt Moscow yet had news to send, 

The patriotic arson of our amiable allies cannot be sufficiently com- 
mended— nor subscribed for. Amongst other details omitted in the 
various despatches of our eloquent ambassador, he did not state (being 

too much occupied with the exploits of Colonel C , in swimming 

rivers froten, and galloping over roads impassable,) that one entire 
province perished by famine in the most melancholy manner, as follows ; 
—In General Koatoj^hin’s coiisiunmate conflagration, the consximptlon of 
tallow and train oil was so great, that the market was Inadequate to the 
demand : and tiius one hundred and thirty-three thousand persons were 
starved to deatli, by being reduced to wholesome diet 1 the lampllghtere 
of London have since subscribed a pint (of oil) a piece, and the tallow- 
chandlers have unanimously voted a quantity of best moulds (four 
to the pound), to the relief of the surviving Scythians;— the scarcity will 
soon, by stwh exertions, and a proper attention to the gaalitu rather than 
the quantity of provision, be totally alleviated. It is said, in return, 
that the untouched Ukraine baa subscribed sixty thousand beeves for a 
day’s meal to our suffering manufacturers. 


5.-Page 280, line 17. 

Can Egypt's Jhms-~tantaiising group — 

Dancing girls— who do for hire what Waltz doth gratis. 


fl—Page 280, line 32. 

Chats in their visage, women in their shape} 

It cannot be complained now, as in the Lady Dau8si^:^Q’g time, of th< 
“ Bleur de la Croix,” that there be “ no whiskers ; ” but bow far the» 
are Indloations of valour In the field, or elsewhere, may still be question 
able. Much may be, and hath been, avouched on bkh sides. In ^ 
olden time philo^hers had whiskers, and soldiers nono— Scijpio Mmsel 
was shaven— Hannibal thought his one eye handsome enough without 
beard; but Adrian, the emperor, wore a beard (liaving warts on hi 
chin, which neither the Empress Sabina nor even the courtiers couJ 
abide)— rTuronne had whiskers, Marlborough none- Buonaparte is m 
whiskered, the Begent whiskered; greatnMs mii^ MB 
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wUliikers may or may iwt go togotlier; Imt ccrUiulj the different 
occurrenceH, since the ^owth of the last mentioned, go ihrther in behalf 
of whiskers than the anathema of Anselm did agaimi long balr In the 
reign of Henry I.— Formerly, rtd was a favonritc colour. See Lodovlck 
B^ntjy's comedy of Ram Alley, 1661; Act I. Scene I. 

^ Taffeta, Now for a wager— What coloured beard cranes next by the 
window ? 

Adriana. A black man's, I tldiik. 

^ Taffeta. 1 think not so : 1 think a red, for that is most In faahion.” 

There Is “ nothing new under the sun but red, then a favourite, Ima 
now subsided into a/avourite'e colour. 


7.“ Page 281, line 13. 

The court, tJie Jlegmt, like hernlf were new ; 

An anachronism— Waltz end the battle of Aiisterlitz are before said 
to have opened the ball together; the bard means (If he means anything,) 
Waltz was not so much In vogue till the Regent attained the oemd (rf 
his populaiity. Waltz, tbe comet, whiskers, and tho new goyomment, 
illuminated heaven and earth, in all their gloiy, much about the same 
time : of these the comet only has disappeared ; the other three continue 
to astonish us BtUl.— Printcf’# Devil. 


8.— Page 281, line 16. 

Xew coins (most new) to follow those thatffed, 

Amongst otljcrs a new nlnepence— a creditable coin now forthcoming, 
worth a pound, in paper, at the fairest calculation. 


9. -Page 281, lino 23. 

Dach new, guite new— {except some ancient tricks} 

“Oh that right should thus overcome might ! ” Who does not remem- 
ber tbe “delicate IhvostlgKtlon’’ In the " Merry Wives of WindsorP' — 

“Abrrf. Pray you, come near; if I suspect withottt cause, why then 
make sport me; tlten let mo be your jest ; 1 deserve it How now ? 
whlUwJr boar you this ? 

“ Mrs. Ford. What hare you to do whither they b«VT it?— you were 
best meddle with buok-woslifng.'’ 


10.-Page28l,llae27. 

So eaith the mtiee: mg , what sag gouf 

The gentle, or feroclona reader may fin «p the blank as he pleases - 
there are several dissyllabic names at hie eer\iec (b^ng atrea^ in the 
Regent**); it would not be fair to back any peculiar initial acaSast tho 
alphabet, as every month will add to tlm list now entered for w aweep- 
atakes a distinguished consonant is said to be the fovourite^ ifiiiM 
Afahu^ fibe wls]^ of the knowing tmea. 
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ll.-Page 261, line 41. 

That spot tokere hearts were once supposed to U ; 

“ We have changed all th«t” says the Mock Doctor— ’tis all gone— 
Afmodena knoirs where. After all, It is of no great importance how 
women’s hearts are disposed of; they have nature’s privilege to dls- 
trihnte them as absurdly as possible. But there are also some men with 
hearts so thoroughly bad, as to I'emind us of those phenomena often 
mentioned In natural history ; via. a mass of s lid stone— only to be 
opened by force— and when divided, you discover a toad in the centre, 
lively, and with the reputation of being venomous. 


12.-Pago 282, lino 18. 

Jf “ nothing foUovoa all this palming tcorkf 
In Turkey a pertinent, here an Impertinent and superfluous, question 
—literally put, as In the text, by a Persian to Morler, on seeing a Waltn 
in Pera.— Ki<ic Morier’s Travels. 




ODE TO NiVPOLEON BUONAPAETE, 


' Expeiide Annibaletn quot llbru in duce summo 
iDvooieaT" — Juvenal, Sat. %.* 

"The Emperor Ncpoi was acknowlcdtced by the Senate, by the Italiana, 
and by the ProvUiciala of Ganl; his moral virtues, and military ulentt, were 
loudly celebrated; and thoMvho derived any private benefit firom hit govern* 
meut announced in prophetic atraina the rentorat loo of public felicity. ♦ • 
By tbit aiiamefUl abdication, he protracted his life a few years, in a very 
ambiguoui state, between an Emperor and an Exile, till — — Ois »oit*s 
DecHnt and Falt^ voL vl., p, 2S0.t 


* (."Great Ilannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell Low many ponnds his ashes weigh."— Daruxn 

Sir John Paterson had the curiosity to weigh the ashes of a person discovered 
a few years thtce In the parish of Eccles. Wonderful to rebate, he found the 
whole did not exceed in weight one ouuee and a half 1 Alas t the gaef libras 
Ha^ia a saUrloal exaggeration.— Qirvoan.} 

t L"1 tend you an additional motto ftom Gibbon, whiob you will find 
bhfiUartf approptiatt.’*— 'lard B. ia Mr. Mnrrap, April 12, 1814. ] 



IKTBODTJCnON TO THE ODE TO NAPOLEON 
BUONAPABTE. 


On the moniing of the ninth of April, 1814, Lord Byron i*eiterated the 
resolution he formed, on the publication of “ The Corsair,” to cease from 
versi^ng till he was turned of thirty. “ No more rhyme for-— or rather 
from—mQ. I have taken my leave of the stage, and henceforth will 
mountebank it no longer.” In the evening came the news of the abdi- 
cation of Fontainebleau, and the next day the poet violated hla vow by 
composing this Ode. It originally consisted of only eleven stanaas, and 
the subsequent additions, which were requested by Mr. Murray to avoid 
the stamp duty then Imposed on a single sheet, are of an inferior cast 
The three last staxusas were never printed during the poet's life. I 
don’t,” ho said, like thorn at all, and they had better be left out. The 
fact is I can’t do anytliing I am asked to do, however gladly I wovM; 
and at the end of a week my interest in a composition goes oflf.” While 
refusing in tlie face of his totsl-abstinonce pledge to put hU name to the 
Ode, he directed Mr. Murray to proclaim openly whose it was, and de- 
dared Ids intention of incorporating it with his avowed productions. 

Nothing,” he said, but the occasion which was physically irresistible 
made me swerve ; and I thought an anonyme within my pact with the 
public.” Ho was prophetic as well os poetic on the event. “ I shall 
think higher of rhyme and reason, and very humbly of your hcroio 
people, till — Etba become a volcano, and sends him out again. I oanH think 
it all over yet.*’ Southey confessed tliat there was In the “ Ode to 
Napoleon,” as In all Lord Byron’s poems, great spirit and originalitj-, 
though the meaning was not always clearly developed — which is strong 
praise from a hostile quarter, however inadequate to the merits of a 
piece that contains such grand and energetic stauxas. Lord Byron once 
asked Sonthoy in conversation If he did not think Napoleon a great man 
In bis villany. The Laureate replied, No~that be was a meon-mlndod 
vmaln,” and on the publication of the Ode he exclaimed that Lord Byron 
had come round to this opinion. With Southey’s conception of the 
character of Napoleon we have nothing to do, but we can see no ground 
for his imputing a change of sentiment to I^ord Byron, who aj^ars to 
us to have been consistent with himself. To say that a person Is a grwt 
man, and a villain, can only signify that he is InteUectaally groat, and 
morally the rever8e~im estimate confirmed and not contradicted by the 
Ode. The mala objection to the poet's doctrine is that jC adopts an 
unworthy standard of heroism when he inveighs against Napoteon for 
refosing to fiing away life with fortune, which,— not to urge any higher 
i^^eat,-4s the resource of the oowaidly, the feeWiwnided, and the 
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'TlS done—but yesterday a King 1 
And arm’d with Kings to strive — 

And now thou art a nameless thing; 

So abject — yet alive ! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones, 

Who strew’d our eaii-h with hostile bones. 
And can he thus survive?^ 

Since be, miscall’d the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


Ill-minded man 1 why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee 1 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see. 

With might unquestion’d, — power to save, — 
Thine only gift hath been the grave, 

To those that worshipp’d thee ; 

Kor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness I 


lU. 

Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 
To after-warriors more, 

Than high Philosophy can preach, 

And vainly preach’d before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again. 

That led them to adore 
Those Paged things of sabre sway. 

With ftonts of brass, and feet of day. 

U2 
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m 


The triumph, and the vanity. 

The n^iire of the strife — * 

The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life ; 

The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem'd made but to obey, 
"Wherewith renown was rife — 

Ail quell’d I — Dai'k Spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory 1 


The Besolator desolate 1 
The Victor overthrown ! 

The Aj’biter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own ! 
la it some yet impericl hope 
That with such change can calmly cop© t 
Or dread of d^-ath alone 1 
To die a prince — or live a slave — 

Thy choice is most ignobly biuve J 


He who of old would rend the oak. 
Bream’d not of the rebound;* 

Chain’d by the trunk he vainly broke — 
Alone — how look’d he round 1 
Thou, in the sternness of tby strength. 
An, equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ J 
But thou must eat thy heart away t 


The Roman,^ when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Home, 
Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home. — 

He dared depart in utter Boom 
Of men that such a yoke had boma^ 

* Yet left him such a doom I 
His only gloiy was that hour 
Of self-upheld abazidoa^d power. 
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vui. 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell. 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell ; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 

His dotage trifled well 
Yet better hod he neither known 
A bigot s shrine, nor despot’s throne. 


IX. 

But thou — fi'om thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; 

All Evil Spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung ; 

To think that Gk>d’8 fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean ; 


X. 

And Earth hath spilt her blood for him. 
Who thus can hoard his own » 

And Monarohs bow’d the trembling limb, 
And thank’d him for a throne 1 
Fair Freedom t we may hold thee deal*, 
Wlieu thtis thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh 1 ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind I 


XI. 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, * 
Nor written thus in vain — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain : 

If thou hadst died as honour dies, 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 

To shame the world again — 

But who would soar the solar height, 
To sot wl such a starless night 1 * 
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XII. 

Weigh’d in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay ; 

Thy scales, Mortality ! ai’e just 
To all that pass away : 

But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparhs should animate, 

To dazzle and dismay : 

Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 

XIII. 

And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour 1 
Still clings she to thy side ? 

Must she too bend, must she too shore 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide 1 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem,— 

•*Tis worth thy vanished diadem ! 7 

XIT. 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaze upon the sea ; 

That element may meet thy smile — 

It ne’er was ruled by thee 1 
Or trace with thine aU idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That EaSrth is now as free I 
That Corinth's pedagogue ® hath now 
Transferr’d his by-word to thy brow. 


XV. 

Thou Timour 1 in his captive’s ca^e * 
What thoughts will there be thme. 
While broooding in thy prison’d rage 1 
But one — ** The wona wu mlueT" 
Unless, hko he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy scep^ gone, 
Life will not long confine 
TTiat spirit pour’d so widely forth— 
So long ob^d— so little worth I 
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XVI. 

Or, like tlio thief of fire from heaven, 
Wilt thou withstand the shock 1 
And shore with him, the unforgiven, 

His vulture and his rock ! 

Foredoom’d by Gk>d — hy man accurst,*^ 
And that last act, though not thy worst. 
The very Fiend’s arch mock ; 

He in his fall preserved his pride. 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died ! 

XVII. 

There was a day — there was an hour, 
While earth was Gaul’s — Gkiul thine — 
When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 
Had been an act of purer fiune 
Than others round Marengo’s name 
And gilded thy decline. 

Through the long twilight of all time. 
Despite some passing clouds of crime. 

XVIII. 

But thou forsooth must be a king, 

And don the purple vest, 

As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment 1 where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to weai*, 
The star, the string, the crest ? 

Vain fioward child of empire ! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatch’d away ? 


XJX. 

Whei’e may the wearied eye repose 
When garing on the Great ; 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Kor despicable state I 
Yes— one — the first — ^the last — the best— 
The CHncinnatus of the West^ 

Whom envy dared not hate. 

Bequeath’d the name of Washington, 

To make man blush there was but oim ! 



NOTES TO THE ODE TO NAPOLEON 
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1.— Page 20J, line 7. 

And can he thm survive 1 

[“ I dok’t know— b«t I think /, even 1 (an insect compared with this 
creature), have set my life on casts not a millionth part of this man’s. 
Bat, after all, a crown may not be worth dying for. Yet, to outlive Lodi 
for this! II Oh that Juvenal or Johnson could rise from the dead I 
‘ Expende—quot libras in dnce aummo InvenlesP’ I knew they were 
light in the balance of mortality; but 1 thought their living dust 
weighed more carats. Alas! this Imperial diamond hath a flaw In it, 
and is now hardly fit to stick in a ghutier’s pencil ;-'the pen of the his- 
torian won’t rate it worth a ducat. Psha! * something too much of this.' 
But 1 won't rive him up even now ; though all his admirers have, like 
the Thanes, fallen from him.”— J5yr<» Diary, April 


2.— Page 292, lino 2. 

The rapture of the strife— 

* CertamliUs pauJia”— the expression of Attila in his harangue to his 
army, previous to the battle of Chalons, gi^en in Cassiodorus. 


8,— Pago 292, line 20. 
am'd not of the rebound; 

Like Milo, he would rend the oak ; but it closed again, wedged his 
hands, and now the beasts— lion, bear, down to the dirtiest jackaH— may 
an tear him,”— JB. Diary, April 8.] 


4.-Page292,Hne28. . 

• The Soman, when his htminy heart 

Sylla^[We And the germ of tMi stanna in BUuw qf tlrt evening 
twfore it was written;— « Methinks Syfta did better; for he revenged, 
and resigned In the height of his sway, red w Ith the alanghter of his foos 
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•~th« finest Instenee of glorious contempt of the rascals upon record. 
Dtoclesian did well too— Amurath not amiss, had he become aught 
except a dervise— Charles the Fifth hut so so: but Napoleon worst ot 
m”S.Diarif,AvYl\9.] 


6.— Page 298, line 7, 

His dotage trijied well : 

[Charles the Fifth resigned, In 1555, his imperial crown to his brother 
Ferdinand, and the kin^om of Spain to his son Philip, and retired to a 
monastery in Estremaduro, where he conformed to all tlic rigour ol 
monastic austerity. Not satisfied with this, ho dressed himself in hi: 
shroud, was laid in his coffin, Joined In the prayers which were offered 
up for the rest of his soul, and mingled his tears with those which his 
attendants shed, as If they Iiad heon celebrating a real ftineral.] 


6.-Pagc 293, line 36, 

2'o set in each a starless night ? 

[“ But wffo would rise in brightest day 
To set without one parting ray? MS.] 


7.-rage29t,Uncl8. 

’Tts worth thy vanwhed diadem! 

[It is well known that Count Neipperg, a gentleman in the suite of tin 
Emperor of Austria, who was first presented to Maria Louisa within i 
few days after Napoleon’s abdication, became, In the sequel, her cham 
berlain, and then her husband. Ue is said to bare been remarkabl] 
plain. The Couut died In 1831.] 


8.— Page 294, line 26. 

That Coi'inth' 8 pedagogue hath now 

[“ Dionysius at Corinth was yet a king to this.”— P. Diary, April fl 
Dionysius ttie Youn^, esteem^ a greater tyrant than his father, or 
being for the second time banished from Syracuse, retired to Corintl] 
where be was obliged to turn schoolmaster for a subsistence.] 


9. — Page 294, line 28. 

Thou Timour ! in his captive! s cage 

The cage of Bsjacet^ by order of Tamerlane. 

10. -Page296,Unol. 

Or, like the (kief of fire frm hmmt 

|‘rouieth<ms. 
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Il.--Page293,liac6^ 
Fmdmn'd hy Qod—hy man accuntj 
[In the first draught— 

“ He suffered for kind acts to men. 

^Vho have not seen Ws like again, 

At least of kingly stock ; 

Since be was good, and thou but great, 
Thou oanst not quarrel with thy fate.”) 


12.-Page 206, line 7. 

The very Fietds arch mockf 

“The very fiend’s arch mock— 

To lip a wanton, and suppose her chaste.”— S hakspeabe. 

[lie alludes to the unworthy amour in which Napoleon engaged on the 
evening of his arrival at Fontainebleau.] 



HEBREW MEEODIES. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


The sub8e<iuent poems were written at tho request of iny 
friend, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, for a Selection of Hebrew 
Melodies, and have been published, with tho music, ari’anged 
by Mr. Braham and Mr. Nathan. 


Jannapj^ 1S15 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW MELODIEa 


The ” Hebrew Melodics ” were written in London in the antumn of 
1814. The immense dlfficnlty of sacred poetry is apparent from tlie 
many men of genius who have attempted It with only moderate snoccss. 
The sublime and afifoctlng ideas involved in the Uicmo being already 
expressed In Scripture with unrivalled power, and familiar to us from 
childliood, It is neither easy to call np thoughts which have the sem- 
bianco of originality, nor to clothe them in language which will bear to 
bo tried by the lofty standard of inspired song. Lord Byron wisely 
resolved not to walk In tlic confined and trodden circle of devotional 
strains. He had the whole Jewish history open to lii« choice, and his 
text is in general those martial, patriotic, and donicstic circumstances 
which allow the imagination its freest range. In spite of tlie judgment 
with which he selected his subjects, some of Lord Byron^s acquaintances 
thought tlie •' Hebrew Melodies” below bla reputation, pretending, with 
jesting exaggeration, to prefer Stcmhold and Hopkins; nor wore they 
received very favourably by the public, In part, perhaps, from their 
expecting In songs the Htlrring power of his longer compositions. Tim 
poet himself did not look back upon them with much complacency. 
“ Sunburn Nathan 1 ” lie broke out, when Moore ridiculed the manner 
In which the “ Melodies ” were set to music — “ why do you always twit 
me with hie vile Ebrew nasalities? Have I not told you It was all 
Klnnalrd’s doing, and my own exquisite facility of temper?” Subse- 
quently Jeffrey stated In the Edinbuigh Review that though obviously 
inferior to Lord Byron’s other works, they displayed a skill in versifica- 
tion, and a mastery In diction which would have i^sed an inferior artist 
to the summit of distinction,— a judgment most gratifying to the poet, 
who said It was very kind in his critic to like them. A second admirer 
of the “ Hebrew Mel^les ’’—Mrs, Grant, the author of the Letters from 
the Mountains”— on reading the exquisitely pathetic piece, ** Oh weep 
for those that wept by Babel's stream,” was unable to resist the litoral 
fulfilment of the poet’s invocation. The most plaintive and poetic 
passages, indeed, are those which relate to the wanderings of Jews, 
and the third stanza of The Wild Gazelle ” is another monmftil note 
struck on tlie same string which might no loss “ ope the sacred source of 
sympatiietic tears.” Had all been equal to what is best, the “ Hehrew 
Mel^les ” must soon have exited universal admiration, but the majority 
of them are somewhat tame in sentiment, and om or two, like ** Jephil»’8 
daughter,” are imt fiur removed firaa the fcboolo^ 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY^ 


She walks in beauty, like tbe night 
Of clondlesB climes and starry skies ; 
And all that's beat of dai'k and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 
Tints mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


u. 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress. 

Or softly liglttens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express. 
How pure, how dear their dwelling*plaeo. 


UT. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So so^ BO calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A hfairfc whose love la Inooesyit f 
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THE HARP THE MONARCH MINSTREL SWEPT. 


1 . 

The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 

The King of men, the loved of Heaven, 

Which Music hollow’d while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
lledoublod be her tears, its chords are riven 
It soften’d men of iron motild, 

It gave them virtues not their own ; 

No ear so dull, no soul so cold. 

That felt not, fired not to the tone, 

Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne ! 


n. 

It told the triumphs of our King, 

It wafted glory to our God ; 

It made our gladden’d valleys ring, 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod 
Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode 1 * 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion and her daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 

In dreams that day’s broad light can not remove. 


IP THAT HIGH WORLD. 


f. 

Ip that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears; 

If there the chexdsh’d heart be fond, 

The eve the same, except in teari— 
How welcome those untnmen spheres I 
How sweet this very hour to die ! 

To soar from earth and find all feart 
Lost in thy light— KtOTn% I 
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n« 

It must be so : ’tis not for self 
That ¥i^e so tremble on the brink ; 

And striving to o’erleap tbe gulf. 

Yet cling to Being’s severing link, 

Ob ! in that future let us think 

To hold each heart the hejui; that shares, 
With them the immortal waters diijik, 

And soul in soul grow deathless theirs I 


THE WILD GAZELLE. 


The wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground ; 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by : — 


n. 

A step os fleet, au eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness’d there ; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah’s statelier maids are gone ! 


nr. 

More blest each palm that shades those plaiiw 
Than Isi’acl'a scatter’d race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In sblitajT' grace : 

It cannot quit its place of biHh, 

It srlB not live in other earth. 


’Wrt., 1. 
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IV. 

But wo must wsmdor witheiingly, 

In otlicr lands Ho die ; 

And where our fathers’ ashes be, 

Our own may never lie : 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 


OH! WEEP FOR THOSE. 


Oh ! wocp for those that wept by Babel’s sti’eam, 

Whoso shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell ; 

Mourn— where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell 1 


And wliere shall Israel lave her bleeding feet? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice ? 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weaiy breast. 
How shall ye flee away and bo at rest ! 

The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the gi’ave ! 


ON JORDAN’S BANKS. 

1 . 

On Jordan's banks the Arab’s camels stray, 

On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pi’ay, 

The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep — 

Yet there- even there— -Oh God 1 thy thunders sleep t 
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II. 

There — ^where thy fiuger scorch'd the tablet stone 1 
Tliere — "where thy shadow to thy people shone 1 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 

Thyself— none living see and not expiSre ! 


Oh I in the lightning let thy glance appear ; 

Sweep from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear! 
Hew long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ] 

How long thy temple worshiploss, Oh Qod 1 


JEPHTIIA’S DAUGHTER. 


Since our Country, our Qod— Oh, my Sire ! 
Demand that thy Daughter expire ; 

Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow — 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now ! 


ii. 

And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 

And the mountains behold me no moro : 

If the hand that I love lay mo low, 

There cannot bo pain in the blow 1 

nr. 

And of this, oh, my Father ] be sure— 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 
Afl the blessing I beg ere it flow. 

And the last thought that soothes me below.* 


IV. 

Though the virgins of Salem lament, 

Be the judge and the hero unbent 1 
I have won the great battle for thee,* 

And my Father Country are free ! 

I 2 
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When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d, 
^^llen the voice that thou luvest is hush’d, 
Let my memoiy still he thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died 1 


OH! SNATCH’D AWAY IN BEAUTY’S BLOOM. 


Oh ! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 

And the vdld cypress wave in tender gloom ; 


II. 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 

And lingering pause and lightly tread; 

Fond wretch I as if her step distuib’d the dead I 

III. 

Away ! wo know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress .* 

Will this untoach us to complain 1 
Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou — who tell’et me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


MY SOUL IS DARK. 


r. 

Mt soul is dark — Oh 1 quickly string 
The harp I yet. can bi'ook to hear j 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting mvJtmwm o*er mine eac; 
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If in tliis heart a hope be dear, 

That flomid shall charm it forth again : 
If in theae eyes there lurk a tear, 

'Twill flow, and cease to bum my bi*ain. 


II, 

But bid the strain be wild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first : 

I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep. 

Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 
For it hath been by son’ow nui-sed. 

And ach’d in sleepless silence long ; 
And now ’tis doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once^ — or yield to song.'^ 


I SAW THEE WEEP. 

1 . 

I SAW thee weep~the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew : 

I saw thee smile — the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 


n. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Con banish from the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart ; 

Tlieir srmshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 
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THY DAYS ARE DONE. 


I. 

Thy days are done, thy fame begun; 

Thy country’s Bti‘ains record 
The triumphs of her chosen Son, 
The slaughters of his sword ! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored ! 


ir. 

Though thou art fitll’n, while we arc free 
Thou shalt not taste of death ! 

The generous blood that flow’d from thee 
Disdain’d to sink beneath ; 

Within our veins its currents be. 

Thy spirit on our breath ! 

III. 

Thy name, our charging hosts along, 
&iaU be the battle-word i 

Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
From virgin voices pour’d ! 

To weep would do thy glory wrong : 
Thou shalt not be deplored. 


BAUL. 

n 

Tflotj whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet’s form appear. 

Samuel, raise i^y buried head I 
King, behold the phantom ee^ !” 

Earth yawn’d ; he stood the centre of a cloud : 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his i^oud. 
D^h stood all glassv in his fixed eye; 

His hand was witherd, and his veins were dry; 
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His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter'd there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare ; 

From lips that moved not and uubreathing frame, 
Like cavem’d winds, the lioilow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak. 

At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 


II. 

Why is my sleep disquieted 1 
■\^Tio is he that calls the dead ? 

Is it thou, 0 ICing ? Behold, 
Bloodless aro these limbs, and cold ; 
Sucii arc mine ; and such shall bo 
Thine to-mot row, when with lue : 
Ero the coming day is done, 

Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day, 

Then wo mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low. 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 
And the felchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall guide ; 
CrownlcBs, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul 


SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 


Warbiobs and chiefs ! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king's, in your path ; 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ! 


Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 

Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet 
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Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart 1 
Bright is tlie diadem, boundless the sway. 

Or kiugly the death, which awaits ua to-day 1 


“ALL IS VANITY, SAITH THE PREACHER.” 


Fame, wisdom, love, and power were mine. 
And health wid youth possess’d me ; 

My goblets blush’d from every vino, 

And lovely forms caress’d me ; 

I smm’d my heart in beauty’s eyes, 

And felt my soul grow tender ; 

All earth can give, or mortal prize, 

Was mine of regal splendour. 


II. 

I strive to number o’er what days 
liomembrauce can discover, 

Wliich all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, there roll’d no hour 
Of pleasure unembittei’’d ; 

And not a trapping deck’d my power 
Tliat gall’d not while it glitter’d. 

III. 

The serpent of the field, by art 
And spell^ is won from harming; 

But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh I who hath power of charming ? 

It will not list to wisdom^s lore, 

Nor music’s voice can lure it; 

But there it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure 
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WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING CLAY 


When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah I whither strays the immortal mind ? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 

Rat leaves hs darken’d dust behind. 
Then, uu embodied, doth it titice 
By stops each planet s heavenly way 1 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 

It. 

Etcnial, boundless, undecay’d, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all, 

All, all in earth, or skies display’d, 

Shall it survey, shall it recall : 

Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 

And all, that was, at once appears. 

III. 

Before Creation peopled earth, 

Its eye shall roll through chaos back ; 
And where the fui-thest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 

And where the future mars or makes, 

Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 

While sun is quench’d or system breaks, 
Fix'd in its own eternity. 


IV. 

Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure : 

An age shall fleet like earthly year; 

Its years as mom^ts shall endure. 

Away, away, without a wdng, 

O'er aU, through all, its bought shall fly, 
A namele^ and eternal thing. 

Forgetting what it was to die. 
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VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 


The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps throng’d the hall : 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festi-v^. 

A thousand cups of gold. 

In Judah deem’d divine — 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 

Tho godless Heathen’s wine I 


II. 

In that same hour and hall. 

The fingers of a hand 
Came form against tho wall. 
And wrote as if on sand : 

The fingers of a man ; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

III. 

The monarch saw, and shook. 
And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax’d his look. 
And tremulous his voice. 
''Let the men of lore appear. 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear. 
Which mar our royal mirth.’* 


IV, 

Chaldea’s seers are good. 

But here they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still 
And Babel^s men of a^e 
Are wise wd deep m lore ; 
But now they were not sage, 
They saw— but knew no morft 
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r. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 
lie heard the king’s command, 
He saw that wiiting’s truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on tnat night, — 
The morrow proved it true. 


vr.» 

Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away. 
He, in the balance weigh'd, 
la light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud, his robe of state. 
His canopy the stone ; 

The Mede is at his gate I 
The Persian on throne I ” 


SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS! 

Sun of the sleepless I melancholy star! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously fur. 

That show’st the darkness thou const not dispel. 
How like art thou to joy remember’d well 1 
So gleams the post, the light of other days, 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays 
A night-beam Son-ow watchcth to behold. 

Distinct, but distant— clear— but, oh how cold I 
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WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS THOU DEEM’ST 
IT TO BE. 

I. 

Were my bosom as false as thou deem^st it to be, 

I need not have wander’d from far Galilee; 

It was but abjuring my creed to efface 

The curee which, thou say’st, is the crime of my race, 

41 . 

If the bad never triumph, then God is with thee ! 

If the slave only sin, thou ai’t spotless and free ! 

If the Exile on eai-th is an Outcast on high, 

Live on in thy faith, but in mine I will die. 

III. 

I have lost for that faith more than thou eanst bestow, 
As the God who permits thee to prosper doth know ; 
In his hand is my heart and my hope — and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 


HEROD'S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE.* 


Oh, Mariamne 1 now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled'st is bleeding ; 
Eevengeifl lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to i*age succeeding. 

Oh, Mariamne 1 whei*o art thou I 
l^ou canst not hear my bitter pleading : 

Ah I could'st thou — ^thou would’st pardon now. 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheoditig. 


II. 

And is she dead? — and did th^ dare 
Obey my frenzy^t jealous raving? 

My wrath but doom^d-my own despair : 

The sword that smote W o’er me waving.— 
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But thou art cold, my murder’d love ! 

And this dai-k heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 


in. 

She’s gone, who shared my diadem ; 

She sunk, with her my joys entombing 
I awept that flower from Judah’s stem, 
Whoso leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
And mine .*.8 the guilt, and mine the hell, 

This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 

And I have earn’d those tortm’es well, 

Which unconsumed are still consuming ! 


ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION OP JERUSALEM 
BY TITUS. 


From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome, 

I beheld thee, oh Sion ! when render’d to Rome : 

'Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flash’d l^k on the lost glance I gave to thy wall. 


’ II. 

I look’d for thy temple, I look’d for my home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come ; 

I bohold but the death-fire that fed on thy fjme. 

And the fast-fetter'd hands that made vengeance in vain. 

ni. 

On many an eve, the high spot whence I gazed 
Had reflected the last boom of day as it blazed ; 

While I stood on the height, and boheld the deelinn 
Of tiie rays fi’om the mountjfln Hiat shone on thy sliriae. 
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iv. 

And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight beam melting away ; 

Oh 1 would that the lightning had glared in its stead. 
And the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head 1 


V. 

But the Gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The ehrinc where Jehovah disdain'd not to reign ; 
And scatter’d and scorn’d as thy people may be, 
Our worship, oh Father 1 is only for thee. 


BY THE RIVEKS OP BABYLON WE SAT DOAVN 
AND WEPT, 

I. 

Wb sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 
When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 

Made Salem’s high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters 1 
Were scatter’d all weeping away. 


n. 

While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’d on in freedom below, 

They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know t 
May this right hand be wither’d for ever, 
it string our high harp for the foe 1 

HI. 

On the willow that harp is suspended. 

Oh Salem 1 its sound should be free ; 
And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee ; 

And ne’er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me I 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


I. 

The Assyiian came down like tho wolf on the fold, 
And his coliorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


n. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 

III. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on tho blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew stni 


IV. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay whito on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf 


And there lay tho rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail : 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblo\NTi. 


VI. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And tho might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
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A SPIRIT PASS’D BEFORE ME. 

FEOU JOB. 


I. 

A SPIRIT pass’d before me ; I bebeld 
The face of immortality unveil'd — 

Deep sleep came down on every eye save mine— 
And there it stood, — all formless — ^but divine : 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 
And as my damp hair stiffen’d, thus it spake : 


n. 

** la man more just than God 1 Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even Seraphs insecure 1 
Creatures of clay — vtun dwellere in the dust ! 

The moth survives you, and are ye more just t 
ThinOT of a day I you wither ere the night. 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light I ** 
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l.-pAge 803, line 1. 

BHB WALKS IN BKAOTY. 

[Thbbb atanieafl wore written by Lord Byron, on returning from a ball 
where Lady Wilmot Horton had appeared in mourning, with niuneroua 
spangles <m her dres?.] 


2.-Page 804, Une 18. 

Tti sound aspired to heaven and there abode ! 

P When Lord Byron put the manuscript into my hand, it terminated 
with this line. As this, however, did not complete the verse, 1 asked 
him to help out the melodv. He replied, ‘ Why, I have sent you to 
heaven— it would be difficult to go further!’ My attention for a few 
minutes was called to some other person, and bis Lordship, whom I had 
hardly raided, exclaimed, ‘ Here, Nathan, I have brought you down 
again;’ and immediately presented me the beautifnl lines which con- 
clude the melody,”— Nathan ] 


8.— Page 807, line 26. 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 

[Jophtha vowed, If he was victorions over the Ammonites, that what^ 
ever came forth m>m his house to meet him should bo offered fot a 
iMimt offsrlng. His daughter was the first to greet him, and at her own 
request— after bewailing her childless lot two months upon the moun- 
tains— she was saorlfloed by her father. This is the version of the Bible 
hlstcnry adopted by Lord B;^n ; but according to another interpretation 
which agrees equally well with the original Hebrew of the vow, and 
better with the general tenor of the narrative, she was merely devoted 
to a single life,] 


4 .— Page 809, line 18. ^ 

And break at once—or yield to song. 

It was generally conceived that Lord Byron’s reported siugularlHes 
approached on some occasions to derangement; and at one period, 
ii^eed, tt was very currently asserted that his intellects were actuaBy 
impaired. The report oslir served to amuse hU Lordship. He referred 
toiNt, T 
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to tho cireumBtanoe, and declared that he would try how a madman eonld 
write : seising the pen with eagerness, he for a moment fixed hii eyes in 
majestic wildness on vacancy; when, lllce a flash of inspiration, without 
erasing a single word, the above verses were the result. —N athait.] 


6.~Pago311,line23. 

»9on and sire, the house oj Saul i ” 

[“ Since we have spoken of witches,” said Lord Byron at Cephalonia, 
In 1828, “ what think you of the witch of Endor ? I have always thought 
this the finest and most finished witch-scene that ever was written or 
eonoelved ; and you will bo of my opinion, if you consider all the cir- 
cumstances and* the actors in the case, together with the gravity 
simplicity, and dignity of the language.”] 


6.~Page 816, line 18 

HEttOn’S LAMENT FOB MAEIAilNE. 

[Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great, falling under the suspicion of 
Infidelity, was put to death by his order. Ever afror, Herod was haunted 
by tbe Image of the murdered Maritnnne, until disorder of the mind 
brought on disorder of body, which led to temporary derangement.— 
Milmak.— When Lord Byron was in the midst of the altercations with 
his own wife, he asked Mr. Nathan to sing him this melody, and listened 
to it with an air of romantic regret.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO DOMESTIC PIECES. 


Oy the six “Domestic Pieces,” the first thi-eo were written Imnje- 
dlately before Lord Byron’s departure from England; the others during 
his residence In tlio neighbourhood of Geneva. Tliey all refer to the 
unhappy separation of which the precise causes arc still a mystery, and 
which ho declared to tlie last were never disclosed to himself, lie 
adinitted that pecuniary embarrassments, disordered health, and dislike 
to family restraints, had aggravated his naturally violent temper, and 
driven him to excesses, lie suspected that his moU^e^in•law had 
fomented the discord,— which Lady Byron denies,— and that more was 
due to the malignant offices of the female dependant, wlio Is the subject 
of the bitterly satirical “ Sketch.” To these general statoments there 
can only be added the still vaguer allegations of Lady Byron,— that she 
conceived his conduct to be the result of insanity, that tlie physician 
prenounciug him responsible for his actions she could submit to them 
no longer, and that Dr. Lushington her legal adviser, agreed that a 
reconciliation was neither proper nor possible. No weight can be at- 
tached to the opinions of an opposing counsel upon accusations made by 
one party behind the back of the other, who urgently demanded, and was 
pertinaciously refiised, the least opportunity of denial or defence. Ho 
rejected the proposal for an amicable separation, but consented when 
thi'eatened with a suit in Doctors’ Coniinorts. This rupture, against his 
will, of the marriage bond produced the pathetic remonstrance “Fare 
thee well," which Sir Walter Scott tcrened “ a very sweet dirge indeed.” 
Unknown to Lord Byron it was sent to a newspaper, together with the 
“ Sketch,” about the middle of April, by a too xealous friend, and was 
thought by some to be the houest outbreak of natural feeling, and by 
others the artifice of a practised poet. Moore at first took the latter 
view, but changed his opinion on reading in Lord Byron's memoranda 
that a swell of tender recollections, as he sat musing In his study, gave 
birth to the stanzas, which were penned, he said, weeping. The toar- 
Wotted manuscript confirms this account. If there were those who 
doubted whether “ Fare thee well ” was written in son*ow, no one could 
question that the companion-piece, entitled “ A Sketch,” was written in 
anger. It is a vivid and powerful portrait, and whetlior deserved or not 
may be read with profit by every fawning slanderer Who Infiomes 
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comltleB In the name of friendaliip. Having trlc4 in vain to persnade 
lAdy Byron to relent, tlie poet proteeted tliat “ they were now divided 
for ever,” but on visiting Madame de StaSl at Copet she reasoned the 
point with hino, and, convinced by her eloquence, he again endeavoured 
to effect an agreement, llis overtures were rejected, and it was imme- 
diately after his amicable advances had been repelled that his indigna- 
tion found vent in the “ Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill.” 
Her uniform reftisal of any explanation, her never answering his letters, 
nor holding out a hope that their child might become a bond of union, 
exasperated hint greatly, and it was tlicn that, to vex her, he retaliated 
by the sarcasms wliich are scattered throughout his works. At all other 
times, and in every other particular, he praised her with a genei'ous and 
touching warmth, do not believe,” he wrote to Moore upon the 
original outbreak, “ and I must say it, In the very dregs of all this bitter 
business, that there ever was a ^tter, or oven a briglitor, a tenderer, 
or a more amiable and agrceablo being than Lady B. X never had, nor 
can have, any reproach to make her while with me. Where there is 
blame it belongs to myself, and, if 1 cjinnot redeem, I must bear it” 
Such was his language to .hla dying hour, and while life remained he 
fondly fancied that amity might yet be restored. It was not because 
Lord Byron was a great poet that the world has any business with his 
domestic feuds, hut by treating of them in his wiitings he made the 
public a party to the qiiarrel, and it Is equally impossible to pass it over 
iu silence or to pronounce upon it with coi*tainty 
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FARE THEE WELL, 

** Alaa f they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth i 
And constancy llres io realms above; 

And life is thorny ; and youth Is vein j 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
llotU work like nxadness in the brain ; 

* • * s 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paiolng— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffr which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 

CourRinoB's Chritiohel, 

Fabe thee well i and if for ever. 

Still for evei*, fare thee well : 

Even though unforgiving, never 
"Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head bo oft hath lain. 

While that placid sleep came o'er thee 
Which thoii ne'er const know again ; 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over. 
Every inmost thought could show \ 

Then thou would’st at last ilisoover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 
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Though the world for this commend thee — 
Thoug^h it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another’s woe : 

Though my many faults defaced me. 

Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me. 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not ; 

Love may sink by slow decay. 

But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hei^B can thus be tom away : 

StiJl thine own its life retainetb. 

Still must mine, thoijgh bleeding, beat ; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but eveiy morrow 
Wake us from a widow’d bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say Father I ” 
Though his care she must forego ? 

When her little liands shall press thee. 
When her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had bless’d 1 

Should her linoaments resemble 
Those thou never more may's* see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 

All my fiiults perobanoe though knowest, 
All my madness none can know ; 

All my hopes, where'er thou goest, 

Wither, yet with they go. 
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Ereiy feeling hath been shaken ; 

Pndo, which not a world could bow, 

Bows to thee — ^by thee fui-saken, 

Even my soul forsakes me now : 

But’tis done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 

Fare thee well 1 thus disunited, 

Torn from eveiy nearer tie, 

Sear'd in heart, and lone, and blighted. 

More than this I scarce can die. 

March 17, 181C. 


A SKETCH.' 

“ Honwt— UoneBt lago ! 

If that thou be’ at a devil, 1 caonot kill thee. 

SuASSflilBI. 

Bohn, in the garret, in the kitchen bred. 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 

Next — ^for some gracious service unexpress’d, 

And from its wages only to be guess’d — 

Raised from the toilet to the table, — where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 

With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 

Slie dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 

Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie, 

The genial confidante, and general spy, 

Who could, ye gods ! her next employment guess — 
An only infant’s earliest governess ! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, leam’d to spell 
Jlxl adept next in penmanship she grows, 

M mmj a nameless slander deftly shows : 
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What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know— but that high Soul eecimcd the heart, 
And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breast and undeluded ear. 

Foil'd was perversion by that youthful mind, 

Which Flattery fool’d not. Badness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil, 

Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil. 

Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frovm. 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beauty render vain, 

Nor Envy luffle to retaliate pain, 

Nor Fortune change. Pride raise, nor Passion bow, 
Nor Virtue teach austerity — till now. 

Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness— to forgive, 

Too shock’d at faults her soul can never know. 

She deems that all could be like her below ; 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend, 

For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long, 

The baleful burthen of this honest song, 

Though all her foimer functions ai’e no more. 

She rules the circle which she served before. 

If mothers — none know why — ^before her o^uake ; 

If daughters dread her for the mothers’ sake; 

If early habits — those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind — 

Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angry essence of hor d0a<fiy will ; 

If like a sn^e she steal within your walls, 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls ; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind. 

And leave the venom there she did not find ; 

What marvel that this hag of hati’ed works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 

And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 

Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 
With aU the kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with m 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles ; 
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A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To hi4e her bloodless heart's soul-hardcn’d scheming ; 

A lip of lies ; a face form’d to conceal, 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel : 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown,— 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 

Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 

Cosed like the centipede in saffron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale — 

(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 

Look on her features ! and behold her mind 
As in a miiTor of itself defined : 

Look on the picture 1 deem it not o’erchorged — 

There is no trait which might not be enlaiged : 

Yet true to “Nature’s journeymen,” who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade — 

This female dog-star of her little sky. 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 

Oh ! wretch without a tear — without a thought;, 

Sa\e joy above the ruin thou hast wrought — 

The time sliall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shall feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 

Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain. 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crushed affection s light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight I 
And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind I 
Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 

Black — as thy will for others would crefite : 

Till thy hard heart bo calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous cm.st. 

Oh, may thy grave bo sleepless as the bod, 

The widow’d couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 

Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven with prayer, 
Look on thine earthly victims — and despair ! 

Down to the dust I — and, as thou rott’st away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 

But for the lovo I bore, and still must bear. 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear— 
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Thy name — thy human name — to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorr’d compeers — 

And festering^ in the infamy of years. 

March 29, 181 « 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA* 


When all around grew drear and dark, 
And reason half withheld her ray — 
And hope hut shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way; 


II. 

In that deep midnight of the mind, 

And that internal strife of hcai't, 

Wlien dreading to bo deem’d too kind, 
The weak despair — the cold depai’t ; 

III. 

When fortune changed — and love fled far, 
And hatred’s shafts flew thick and fast, 
Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last. 


IV. 

Oh I blest be tbine unbroken light I 
That watch’d me as a seraph’s eye, 
And stood between me and the night, 
For ever shining sweetly nigh. 


V, 

And when the cloud upon us came, 
Which strove to blacken o'er thy ray-^ 
Then purer spread its gentle flame, 

And dash’d the darkness all away. 
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VI. 

Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 

And teach it what to brave or brook- 
There’s more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 


vir. 

Thou stood’ st, as stands a lovely tree, 

That still unbroke, though gently bent, 
Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 

VIII. 

The winds might rend— the skies might pour, 
But there thou wert— and still wouldst be 
Devoted in the stormiest hour 
To shed thy weeping leaves o’er me. 


IX. 

But thou and thine shall know no blight, 
Whatever fate on me may fall ; 

For heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind — and thee the most of all. 


X. 

Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken — thine will never break ; 
Tliy heart can feel — ^but will not move ; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake 


■XI. 

And these, when all \ras losi: beside, 
Were fotmd and still ore fix’d in thee 
And bearing still a breast so tried, 
Earth is no desert-* ov’n to me. 
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STANZAS TO AUGUSTA.^ 


Though tlio day of my destiny's over, 

And the star of my fate bath declined,® 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my giicf was acquainted. 
It shrunk not to share it with mo, 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


n. 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of thine ; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with mo, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from fhcc. 


HI. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver’d, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain — ^it shall not be its slave. 

There is many a pang to pursue me : 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn 
Thgr may torture but shall not subdue me ; 
'Tis of that I think-— not of them.® 


Though human, thou didst not deceive mo, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slandered, thou never couldst shkke ; 
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Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. ^ 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one ; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

'Twas folly not sooner to shun : 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive mo of ihce. 


VI. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perish’d. 
Thus much I at least may recall. 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all : 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bird in the solitude singing. 

Which speaks to my spirit of tTiec, 

July 24 , 1810 . 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA." 


Mt sister ! my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it aliould be thine. 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine : 

Go where I will, to mo thou art the same— » 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny,— 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee 
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II. 

lie first were nothing — had I still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father's son’s, and past 
Becallin^ as it lies beyond redress ; 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s® fete of yore,— 
Ho had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 


m. 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks, 
The feult was mine ; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradoz ; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 

The careful pilot of my proper woe. 


IV. 

Mine wore my faults, and mine be their reward* 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The — a fate, or will, that walk'd astray ; 

And I at times have found the struggle hard. 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fein would for a time survive, 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 


v. 

Kingdoms and empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old ; 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of larouble, which have rolled 
like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 
Something — 1 know not what— does still uphold 
A ipirit of slight patienoe not in vain, 

Btven for Ite own sake, do we purchase palm 
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vr. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me — or perhaps a cold despair, 

Brought on when ills habitually recui’, — 
Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 
And with light armour wo may learn to bear,) 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot, 


vir. 

I feel almost at times as I have felt 
In liappy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 
Which do rememl>or me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 

Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments I could think I see 
Some living thing to love — but none like thee. 


VI ir. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire : 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view which I could most desire, 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
liovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 


Oh that thou wert but with me ! — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted bo 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret ; 

There may be others which I less may show ; — 

1 am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my alterid eye, 

VOL. I. a 
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I did remind thee of our own dear Lake,*® 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’a is fair j hut think not I forsake 
The fiweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ,* 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign'd for over, or divided far. 


The world is all before me ; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply — 
It is but in her summer’s sun to bask. 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister — till I look again on thee. 


XII. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not ; — for at length I seo 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest — even the only paths for me — 

Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be ; 

The passions which have tom me would have slept 
/ had not suffer’d, and thou, hadst not wept. 


With fidse Ambition what had I to do 
little with Love, and least of ail with Fame ; 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew, 
And made me all which they can make<--« name. 
Yet this was not the end I aid pursue ; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over — am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 
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And for tho future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of my care ; 

I have outlived myself by many a day ; 
Having survived so many things that wore ; 
My years have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 
Of life which might have fill’d a century, 
Before its fourth in time had pass’d me by. 


And for tho remnant which may be to come 
I am content ; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of struggles, happiness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not benumb 
My feelings farther. — Nor shall L conceal 
That with all this I still can look around, 
And woi'ship Nature with a thought pi’ofound. 


For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heai't 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine ; 

We were and are— I am, even os thou art — 
Bein^ who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart. 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined — let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last 1 
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LINES ON HEARING THAT LADY BYBON WAS ILL. 

And thou wert sad-— yet I was not with thee ; 

Aud thou wert sick, and yet I was not near ; 
Methought that joy aud health alone could be 
Where I was iiot — and pain and sorrow here ! 

And is it thusl — it is as I foretold. 

And shall be more so ; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 

WiiUe heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 

It is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 

But in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life. 

I am too well avenged !— but ’twas my nght ; 

Wliate’er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 

Mercy is for the merciful ! — if thou 
Hast been of such, 'twill be accorded now. 

Thy nights are banish'd from the realms of sleep !— 
Yes ! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pillow’d on a curse too deep ; 

Thou hast sowm in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 

I have had many foes, but none like theo ; 

For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 

And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 

But thou in safe implacability 

Hodst nought to dread — in thy own weakness shielded, 

And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 

And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare j 
And thus upon the world — trust in thy truth, 

And the wild fiime of my ungovem’d youth — 

On things that wore not, and on things that are^ 
Even upon such a basis ha^ thou built 
A monument, whose cement hath been guilt 1 
The moral Clytemneetra of thy lord, 

And haw'd down, with an unsuspected sword» 
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Fame, peace, and hope— and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 

Might still have risen fixim out the grave of strife, 

Xnd found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 

Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s mef at any price. 

And thus once entered into crooked ways, 

The early truth, which was thy proper praise, 

Did not still walk beside thee— but at times, 

And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 

Deceit, averments incompatible, 

Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits— the significant eye 
WTiich leams to lie with silence— the pretext 
Of prudence, with advantages anni*\M— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end is won— 

I would not do by thee as thou hast done ! 

Septmher, 1816 . 
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1. — Page 329, line 13. 

A 8KBTC&. 

[“ I REvn you my last nluht’a dream, and request to have fifty copies 
stnick. oflF, for private distribution. 1 wish Mr. Gifford to look at them. 
They are from life.’’— Lord J3. to Mr. Murray, March 30, 1816.] 

2. — Page 332, line 4. 

And fe$i«ring in iht infamy of ymrs. 

[In fii'Ht draught—” weltering.” “ I doubt about * weltering.’ We say 
‘ weltering in blood but do Uiey not also use ‘ weltering In the wind,’ 
‘weltering on a gibbet?' I have no dictionary, so look. In the mean 
time, 1 have put ‘festering;’ which, perhaps, In any ease is the best 
word of tlH3 two. Shakspeare ha.s it often, and I do not think it too 
strong for the figure in this thing. Quick! quick! quick! quick!"-- 
Lord £. to Mr. Murray, April 2.] 

3. — Page 332, lino 6. 

STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 

[IHs sister, the Honourable Mrs. lyelgh.— Tliese stanzas— the parting 
tribute to her whose tenderacss had been his sole consolation In the 
crisis of domestic niiserv— were, we believe, the last verses written by 
liord Byron in England.] 


4. -Pago 834, line 1, 

STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 

[These beautiful verses, so expressive of the writer’s wounded feelings 
nt the moment, wero written in July, at the Compogne Dlodati,noar 
Geneva. ” Be careful,” he says, ” in printing the stanzas beginning, 
‘Though the day of my destiny’s,’ &c., which I think well of os a 
coroiK)rition.”J 

5. -Fage 334, line 4. 

[In the origdnal MS.— 
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6,~PageS84,Une24. 

'Tis of thee that I ihirOt^ nU of ihm, 
[Originally thus:— 

There is many a pang to pursue me, 

And many a peril to stem ; 

They may torture, but shall not subdue me ; 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn,”] 


T.-rPage 335, line 4. 

Not, mute, that the world might Mie, 

[MS.— “ Though watchful, ’twas but to reclaim me, 

Nor, silent, to sanction a lie.”] 

8.— Page 336, line 21. 

EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA. 

[Those stanzas— “ than which,” says the Quarterly Review, for 
January, 1831, “there is nothing pcrliaps more mournfully and deso- 
lately beautiftil in the whole range of Lord Byron’s poetry,” were also 
written at Diodati, and sent home to be published if Mrs. Leigh should 
consent. She decided the other way, and the epistle was not printed till 
1830.] 


9.-Page 338, line 7. 

lUversed for him our grandtire's fate of ywty-~~ 

[Admiral Byron was remarkable for never making a voyage without a 
tempest. He was known to the sailors by the facetious name of “ Foul- 
weather Jack.” 

“ But, though it were tempest-toss’d, 

Still Ills bark could not be lost.” 

He returned safely from the wreck of the “Wager” (In Anson’s voyage), 
and many years after circumnavigated the world, as commander of a 
similar expedition.} 


10. -Page 338, line L 

1 did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

[The Lake of Newstcad Abbey, which he has described minutely hi 
the thirteenth canto of “ Don Juan.”] 

11. -Page341,llne22. 

I woukl not do hy thee as thou hast dons! 

Lord Byron had at least tills much to say for liimsclf. that ho was 
not the first to make his domestic differences a topic of public discussion. 
On the contrary, he saw himself, ere any fact but the one undisguised 
and taugdWe known, held up everywhere, and by 

every art of malice, as the most infamous of men,— l^eanse he had 
parted fbm his irlfe. He was exquisitely sensitive : no was wounded at 
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ouce by a thoosand arrowa t and all this vltli tbo most perfect and indig- 
nant knowledge, that of all who were assailing him noi one knew any- 
thing of the real merits of the case. Did he light, then, In publishing 
those squibs and tirades ? No, certainly : it would hare been nobler, 
better, wiser far, to have utterly scorned tbo assaults of such enemies, 
and taken no notice, of any kind, of them. But, because this young, hot- 
blooded, prond, patrician poet did not, amidst the exacerbation of feelings 
which he could not control, act in precisely the most diralfied and wisest 
of all legible manners of action,— ni-e we entitled, Is the world at lai^ 
entitled, to issue a broad sentence of vituperative condemnation ? Do 
toe know all that he had suffered?— have toe imagination enough to com- 
prehend what he suffered under circumstances such as these?— have we 
Ixjen tried In similar circumstances, whether we could feel the wound 
unflinchingly, and keep the weapon quiescent in the hand that trembled 
with all the excitements of insulted privacy, honour, and faith. 

^ Let people consider for a moment what It is that they demand when 
they insist ui>on a poet of Byron’s class abstaining altogether from ex- 
pressing In has works anything of his own feelings in remtrd to anything 
tliat immediately concerns his own history. We tell liim. In every 
possible form and shape, that the great and distinguishing merit of his 
poetry is the intense truth with which that poetry expresses his own 
personal feeling. We encourage him in every possible way to dissect 
his own heart for our entertainment— wo tempt him by every bribe most 
likely to act powerfully on a young and Imaginative man, to plunge into 
the darkest depths of self-knowledge ; to madden his brain with eternal 
selfscnitinies, to find his pride and liis pleasure in what others shrink 
from as torture- we tempt him to indulge in these dangerous exercises, 
until they obviously acquire the power of leading him to the very brink 
of frenzy— we tempt him to find, and to sec in tlds perilous vocation, tJie 
staple of his existence, the food of his ambition, tho ver}' essence of his 
glory,— and the moment that, by habits of our own creating, at least of 
our own encouraging and confirailng, ho is carried one single step 
beyond wliat wo happen to approve of, we turn round with all the bitter- 
ness of spleen, and reproach him with the unmanliness of entertaining 
the public with his feelings in regard to his separation from his wife. 
This was truly the conduct of a fair and liberal public I To our view of 
the matter, Lord Byron, treated as he had been, tempted as he had been, 
and tortured and insulted as he was at the moment did no more forfeit 
his character by writing what ho did write upon that unhappy occasion, 
than another man, under circumsbinces of tlio same nature, would have 
done, by telling something of his mind about it to on intimate friend 
across tiie fire. The public had forced him into the habits of familiarity, 
and they received his confidence with nothing but anger aud sconi.’'— 
Lockhart,] 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH 


THE EIGHT HON. E. B. SHEEIDAN,* 

gPOKEK AT DttUnY-LANK THEATEE. 


When the last sunsliine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt tlie softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 

Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime, 

Who hath not shared that calm, so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 
A holy concord, and a blight logret, 

A glorious symimthy uith suns that setl 
Tis not har^ sonow, but a tenderer woe. 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness, but full and deal’, 

A sweet dejection, a transparent tear, 

Uumix’d with worldly giief or selfish stain, 

Shed without ahame, and secret without pain. 

Even as the tenderness that hour instils 
When Summer’s day declines along the hills, 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 
Wheu all of Genius which can perish dies. 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 

Hath pass'd fh)m day to darkness— to whose hour 
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Of light no likeness is bequeath’d —no name, 

Focus at once of all the rays of Fame ! 

The flash of Wit, the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song, the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun, but still hare left behind 
The endunng produce of immortal Mind ; 

Fruits of a genial mom, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 

But small that portion of the wondrous whole. 

These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 

Which all embraced, and lighten’d over all, 

To cheer, to pierce, to please, or to appal. 

From the charm’d council to the festive boai’d, 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised, the proud, who made his praise theii* pride. 
When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 

The wrath— the delected voice of God I 

Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 

Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.'-^ 

And here, oh ! here, where yet all young and warm, 

The gay creations of his spiiit charm, 

The matchless dialogue, the deathless wit, 

Which knew not what it w’as to inteimit ; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from w'liich they spring ; 
These wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought, 

Here in their first abode you still may meet, 

Blight with the hues of his Promethean heat; 

A halo of the light of other days, 

Wliich still the splendour of its orb betraj^’B. 

But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was bom tbeir own, 

Still let them pause— ah I little do they know 
Tilat what to them seem'd Vice might be but Woei. 
Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix'd for ever to detract or praise ; 
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Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

The Beci*et enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel, accuser, judge, and spy, 

The foe, the fool, the jealous, and the vain, 

The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 

Behold the host ! delighting to deprave. 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave. 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardom’ which its birth bestows, 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of Calumny ! 

These are his portion — but if joined to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door,^ 

To soothe Indignity — and face to face 
Meet sordid Rf^e, and wrestle with Dlsgmco, 

To find in Hope but the renew’d caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness : — 

If such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric — chai*ged with fire from Heaven, 
Black with the nide collision, inly torn, 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 

Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turn’d to thunder— scorch, and 
bui’st.'* 

But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be — if such have ever been ; 

Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute Gloiy need not ask, 

To mourn the vanish’d beam, and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 

Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 

Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field ! 

The worthy rival of the wondrous Three I ^ 

Whose words were sparks of Immortality 1 
Ye Bajrde I to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear, 

He was your Master— emulate him hei'e! 
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Ye men of wit and social eloquence!® 

He was your t)rotber~bear his ashes hence ! 
While Powers of miud almost of boundless range/ 
Complete in kind, as voiious in their change, 
While Eloquence, Wit, Poesy, and Mirth, 

That humbler Haimonist of care on Earth, 
Survive within our souls— while lives our sense 
Of pride in Merit's proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain, 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die~in moulding Sheridan! 



NOTES TO THE MONODY ON THE DEATH OF 
THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 

— 4 — 

1.— Page 347, line 1. 

DEATH OE THE BIGHT HON. R. B. SHURIDAX. 

[Mr. Shrridak died the 7th of July, 181(5, and this monody was M'ritten 
at Dlodatl on the 17th, at the request of Mr. Douglas Kiunaird. “ 1 did 
as well US I could,” says Lord Byron, “ but whero 1 have not my choice, 
3 protend to answer for nothing.” lie told Lady Blessington, however, 
that his feelings were never more excited than while writing it, and that 
every word came direct from Uls heart.] 


2.-Page848,lln6 22. 

Till vanquish'd senates trembled as they praised. 

[The speech against Worren Ilastings In the House of Commons was 
pronounced by Burke, Fox, and Pitt to .surpass every effort of oratory, 
ancient or modem. But, however dazzling at the raomont, his best 
speeches lost much of tlieir eflbct upon a calm pemsal. 


3.“Page 349, lino 16. 

And stoop to strive with dllaery at tJie door, 

[This was not fiction. Only n few days beforo bis death, Sheridan 
wrote thus to Mr. Rogers;— “I am absolutely undone and broken- 
hearted- They are going to put tlie carpets out of window, and break 
Into Mrs. S.’s room and tahe me: 160L will remove all difficulty. For 
God’s sake let me see you I ” Mr. Moore was the immediate bearer of 
the required sum. TTiis was written on the I6th of May, end on the 
itth m July, Sheridan’s remains were deposited in Westminster Abbey, 
—his pall-bearers being the Puke of Bedford, the Earl of Lauderdale. 
Earl MtdgraTe, the Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, and Ban 
Sp^r.] 
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4.— Page 849, line 28. 

Thoughts whMi have tura'd to thumkr^scot'ch, emd burst* 
[In tUe original MS.— 


“ Abandon'd bv the skies, whose beams have nnrst 
Their very thunders, lighten— scorch, and burst.”] 


6.-Page 849, lino 37. 

Thi KortJiy rival of the umdrous Three 1 

Fox- Pitt— Burke. [“ I heard Sheridan only once, and that briefly; 
but I liked his voice, hla manner, and his wit. Ho is the only one of 
them 1 ever wished to bear at greater lengtli,”— B. Diary, 1821. J 


6.— Page 360, line 1. 

7e men of wit and social eloquence } 

C” In society I have met Sheridan frequently. He was superb ! I 
have seen him cut up Whitbread, quiz Madame de Stai?l, annihilate 
Colraan, and do little less by some others of good fame and ability. I 
have met him at all places and parties, and always found him convivial 
and delightful."— B, Diary, 1821.] 


7.— Page 360, line 3. 

lFAi7< Powers of mind almost of boundless range, 

[“ Tlie other night we were all delivering onr respective and various 
opinions upon Sheridan, and mine was this ‘ Whatever Sheridan has 
done, or chosen to do, has been par excellence always the best of its kind. 
He has written the twst comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (in 
ray mind, far beyond that St. Diles’s lampoon, the Beggars’ Opera), the 
best farce (the Critic,— It is only too good for a fai'ce), and the best 
address (Monologue on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this 
country.’ B. Diary, Dec. 17, 1813.J 
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And on tbo Bummit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

III. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison’d : 

Within an antique Oratory stood 

The Boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone, 

And pole, and pacing to and fro : anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of ; then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’twero 
With a convulsion — then arose again, 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet : as he paused, 

The Lady of his love re-entered there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that hib heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all.^ 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o’er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded, as it came ; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow stops 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass’d 
Prom out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 

And ne’er repass'd that hoary threshold more. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Boy was sprung to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 

And hfik Aoul drank their sunbeams : he was girt 
With daamge and dusky aspects; he was not 
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Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of naany images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; mid in the last he lay 
Keposing the noontide sultriness, 

Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten’d near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 

That God alone was to seen in heaven.^ 


A change came o’er the spiiit of my dream. 

The Lady of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better ; — ^in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — her native home, 
She dwelt, be^t with growing Infancy, 

Daughters and sons of Beauty, — but behold ! 

Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 

What could her grief be 1 — she had all she loved, 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’d affliction, her pure thoughts. 

What could her grief bel — she had loved Hm not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved^ 

Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past. 


vx. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dresxm 
The Wanderer was return’d. — I saw him stand 
Before an Altars with a gentle bride ; 

Her &oe was fSetir, hut was not that which made 
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The Starlight of his Boyhood ; — as he stood 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heaid not his own words, 

Aind all thin^ reel’d around him ; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been — 

But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 

Amd the remember’d chambers, and the place. 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 

AJl things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was his destiny,— came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the light : 

What business had they there at such a time 1 * 


vu. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love ; — Oh 1 ^e was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjoint^ things ; 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls frenzy ; but the wise 
Have a fitr deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift; 

What is it but the telescope of truth 1 
Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 

And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real 1 ^ 

vm. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wonder was alone as heretofore, 
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The beings which surrounded him were gone. 

Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compass'd round 
With &tred and Contention ; Pain was mix'd 
In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days,® 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment; he lived 
Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains : with the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Universe 
He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was open’d wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal’d 
A marvel and a secret — ^1^ it so. 


IX. 

My dream was past ; it had no further change. 

It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality — ^the one 
To end in madness — both in misery. 


Jvl]/, 1816, 



INTKODUCTION TO THE DREAM. 


“The Dream” — called In, the first draught “The Destiny” — was 
composed at Diodatl in July, 1816, and reflects the train of thought 
engendered by the recent quarrel wltli Lady Byron. The misery of his 
marriage led him to revert to his early passion for Miss Chawortb, 
wlwse union had proved no happier than Itiis own, and, amid many tears, 
Im traced their respective fates in verse which is the rarest combination 
of historical simplicity with poetic beauty. The attachment to Miss 
Cbaworth began in his childhood, and reached its height in his sixteenth 
year, when he spent the summer holidays of 1803 at Nottingham, and 
was a constant guest at Annesley Hail. She was two years his senior 
at a period when the difference made fter a woman, and left him a boy. 
He bad nothing beyond his rank to compensate for the disadvantage— 
Ivls genius was not so much as in the hud, bis beauty undeveloped, bis 
irianners rough, and his temper ungovernable. The succeeding year he 
bade her farewell on the hill which is celebrated in “ The Dream.” “ Tlie 
next time I see you,” be said, “ I suppose you will be Mrs. Chaworth,”-« 
lor her-hnsband originally took her name,— and she answered “ I hope 
so.” She naturally numbered Lord Byron’s attachment among the 
fickle ebullitions of Juvenile susceptibility, and would have treated it 
with coldness, even if her heart bad not been already won. In 1805 she 
was united to Mr, Musters, a gentleman of a noble appearance, and of an 
andent fkmily. There was no sympathy between their characters, and 
his conduct to her was reported to 1^ harsh and capricious. Be never 
l ollshed Lord Byron's allusions to her, and after the publication of “ The 
Dream” he cut down the celebrated “ diadem of trees” which grew on 
bis estate. His beantifiil and accompUshed bride became the victim of 
her cares, and she sunk into lunacy. In 1832 she closed her tragic life 
by * moumftd death. A party of Nottingham rioters sacked Colwlok 
Hall, and she and her daughter took refuge In the shrubbery, wbmre her 
oonstitxttton received a fatal shook from the combined effects of cold and 
terror. Lord Byron always kept the conviction that the lady of Annesley 
would have averted hls destiny. In 1822 having called her in his Diary 
M. A. 0.,” ho suddenly exclaims, “ Alas 1 why do I say nr f Onr 
union would have healed feuds In which blood been shed by onr 
fiatheifs,— it would have joined lands hroad and rhsh, it would have joined 
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at least m lieart, and two persoiis not iU-matched in yean, and— and-* 
and— what has been the result?” The consideration of his character 
leads us to think that the result would not have been widely diffierer^t 
if he had prospered in his suit; and the romance that must always 
Unger round the name of Miss Chaworth is probably none the leas 
that it comes to us invested with the hues of imagination instead of the 
light of experience. 

* SoceeMfnl lore mar late iUelf awaji 
The wretched are the faithful t *tii their fite 
To have all feeliog, aave the out, decay, 

Aod erery paaaioQ into one dilate, 

As tepid rlTera into ocean pant ; 

Bat oart ia fkthomleaa, and hath no shore.** 

So wrote the poet in the name of Tasso, with his own unrequited 
attaehment for Miss Chaworth in his mind. That she was worthy of the 
lasting passion she raised, that he loved her with a deeper fervour than 
was ever exdted by any ^ture favourite, may be lea^y admitted; but 
had his love been successful it would have sated itself away, and the 
woman who could permanently have fixed his affections might have 
aspired to chain the wloda. 
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OuE life 18 twofold : Sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath. 
And. tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts. 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the post, — ^they speak 
Like Sibyls of the future ; they have power — 

The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not — what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 

The dread of vanish’d shadows — Are they so ? 

Is not the past all shadow 1 — What are they 1 
Creations of the mind I— The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flei^ 

I would recall a vision which I dream’d 
Perchance in sleep — for in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years. 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 

n. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hul. 
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Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — ^the hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix’d, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing— the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself— but the boy gazed on her ; 

And both were young, and one was beautiful : 

And both were yoimg — ^yet not alike in youth. 

As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The boy bad fewer summers, but bis heart 
Had fer outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth. 

And that was shining on him : he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 

She was his voice; he did not apeak to her, 

But trembled on her words ; she was his sight,' 

For his eye follow'd here, and saw with hers, 

Which colom’d all his objects : — be had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all : upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 

And his cheek change tempestuously— his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share : 

Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother — ^but no more ; ’twas much, 

For lurotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant ftiendslnp had bestow’d on him ; 

Herself the solitary scion left 

Of a time-honour’d race. — ^It was a name 

Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not— and why t 

Time timght him a deep answav-when she loved 

Another; even wow she loved fmoth«v 
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1.— Page 368, line 26. 

But trtmblad on her words; she was kis si^hf, 

[ ** she was his sight, 

For never did he turn his glance until 

Her own had led by gazing on an object,”— MS.] 


2.-Page 869, line 23. 

T?iat he was wretched, hut she saw not all. 

I had long been In love with M. A. C., and never told It, though 
she had discovered it without. I recollect my sensations, but cannot 
describe them, and it Is as well.”— Diary, 1822,] 


3.— Page 860, Une 18. 

Thai <7od alone was to he seen in heaven, 

[This is true heepiny—toa Eastern picture perfect in Its forewound, 
and distance, and sky, and no part of which is so dwelt upon or laboured 
as to obscure the principal figure. It is often in the slight and almost 
imperceptible touches that the hand of the master is shown, and that a 
single spark, struck from his fancy, lightens with a long train of Illu- 
mination that of the reader. — Sin w altk* Soott.] 


4.— Page 3C1, Une 19. 

WMt business had they there at such a timef 

[This touching picture agrees dosely, in many of its circmnstnnoes, 
with Lord Byron’s own prose account of the wedding in his Memoranda; 
in which he describes himself as waking, on the morning of Ids mar^ 
riago, with the most melancholy reflections, on seeing his wedding-anit 
spr^ ont before him. In the same mood he wandered about the 
grounds alone, till he was summoned for the oeremony, and joined for 
the first time, on that day, his bride and her fkmUy. He knelt down— 
he repeated the words after the clergyman ; hut a mist was b^ore Ms 
eyes-his thoughts were elsewhere; and he was but awakened by the 
congratulations <rf the bystanders to And that he was— marriM.— 
Moobr.] ^ 
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6.-P&geS61,Une86. 

Making (he tdld redlitg too real / 

[_« the gUnce 
Of melancholy la a feaim gift; 

For it beoomea the teleacope of tmth, 

And Bhowa ua all things naked aa they are.*’— MS. 


6.-Page8e2,llne6. 

Zike to the Pontie wmardh of did dagu 
Mithzldates of Pontna. 
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